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PREFACE 


This work :s presented to the reader m the hope that jt will 
be treated as an introduction to Islamic Thought In so far as that 
subject IS far from havmg been established at the present time, 
the general plan of my mtroduction to it remains necessarily 
amorphous Apart from this extenuatmg circumstance, however, 
I would be prepared to run the nsk of (or to accept responsibihty 
for) havmg scant regard for form if the mdividual problems which 
have received my attention m this work could be entitled to 
attention m general For instance, the book will have served its 
purpose well if only my analysis succeeds in demoustratmg the 
solid core of philosophical speculation in lUD, or in rehabilitatmg 
KRM as a genume contribution to Islamic philosophy 

Notwithstanding any inherent limitations of its subject, it is 
curious for a book to play off its mam theme (‘text’) against the 
explanatory apparatus or the ‘notes’ m it so that the former should 
retain some advantage over the latter m only a mechanical sense 
Of such unbalance the present work is not entirely free However, 
its accessories have been rationalized in many other ways For 
instance, they have been divided mto Notes and Appendices in 
accordance with their length and substance Both these parts 
have been numbered in mdependent and contmuous senes These 
enter mto my cross-references where, m order to avoid discrepan- 
cies. between my type-script and the renumbermg of its pages in 
print, I do not refer to the pages of this work (If, therefore, 

I do refer to pages m a bibhocentric part of it, I mean the pages 
of the book under consideration For instance, 'p 152’ m note 96 
means that particular page in KRM). 
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INTRODUCTION 


I In writing this introduction, I may be permitted to speak 
not so much of the substantive part of the present work, as of a 
problem to which the latter has literally introduced me Concerning 
the actual contents of the present work I have httle to say by way 
of introductory exposition They are self-explanatory as far as they 
go, and if they do not go far enough, no amount of prolegomenal 
rationalization will help them Unlike them, however, the great pro- 
blem that has arisen out of them is neither too good nor too poor 
for rationalization This is the problem of the subject of the 
'typical' books I have analysed I have identified that subject 
(Islamic Thought) m terms that imply some depreciation of the 
popular or traditional conception of those books Unless tamted 
with arrogance, such an implication would scarcely call for an 
apology or defence But I am not unwillmg to recognize the res- 
ponsibility it entails An attempt like mine to place some books 
in co-ordinate relationship to Islamic Thought presupposes that 
the latter is an intelhgible umt of study or a subject in its own 
right Such a relationship having been postulated (if not proved) 
in my analysis, it is fit and proper that I should give an account 
of Its fundamental presuppositions In so domg, I shall give ex- 
pression to conclusions reached in the course of what now hap- 
pens on my part to he a long and arduous struggle to think out the 
precise connotation of Islamic Thought 

n The present work came into bemg (1955) as a short 
introduction to my English translation of Ghazah’s TF In that 
form it had made an attempt to study Ghazah’s refutation of Phi- 
losophy m comparison with some other hooks related to it in the 
literary tradition of the Muslim world My interest m such a 
study had arisen out of the general character of my work at the 
Institute of Islamic Studies in McGiU University, Montreal (Cana- 
da) It has since come to be the source of the distinction I make 
between Islamic Thought and ‘pure’ Philosophy (in the Mushm 
world) ^ 

I had chosen TT, KRM, HAB and some writings of modem 
Muslim authors for such a study Although my knowledge of 
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these books was none too profound or accurate at that tune, it 
was not difficult for me to see that they were amenable to the 
methods I sought to apply to them To begm with, the two Taha~ 
juts of Ghazali and Ibn Rushd are related to each other by nature 
(as the obverse and reverse sides of the same medal) — because 
(not m spite) of the conflict that divides them In like manner, 
Ghazali’s cntique is naturally related to KRM, in that each book 
IS a refutation (of views on more or less the same kind of subject) 
As far as HAB is concerned, I must coniess to some misgiimgs 
as to what it shared in common with TF However, I had a feehng 
that a number of critics in our own day, who had compared the 
authors of the two books (if not the books themselves) , were not 
very far from the truth 

The publishers who brought out my translation (1958) chose 
to do without the introduction It came back to me on what then 
seemed to be its way into oblivion 1 bad no plans for renewed 
attention to it, my time currently being taken up with an extended 
study of the philosophy of Sh§h Waliy Allah * On completion of 
that study, however, I found it interesting to look into a suggestion* 
that the abortive introduction might be rewritten m the form of 
a possible contribution to periodical literature I began to feel 
that the project to which my attention had been drawn could 
prove to be an apt sequel to my work on Waliy Allah Indeed, 
my preoccupation with the latter thinker had been rewarded with 
such clarity in understanding him that it was not only possible 
but also obligatory upon me to attempt a reassessment of his many- 
sided relationship to Ghazall 

As a matter of fact, ray work on Wahy Allah had led me to 
discover m Ghazali's lUD the connecting link between his TF 
and Waliy Allah’s HAB Should the reader be prepared at this 
point to bear with me in using the names of these hooks m rapid 
succession I would like to pomt out that, in spite of vast differences 
between them, HAB and lUD are related to each other in the 
same way as TF is related to KRM If, therefore, I wanted to make 
a comparative study of TF and HAB, all I had to do was to demon- 

1 Con (See Bib sub nom 'Kamab”) 

2 Made by Professor W C Smith, Director of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies McGill University Montreal 
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strate something more than formal or superficial affinities between 
TF and lUD 

This, then, happened to be my starting-point when I began to 
revise the old ‘mtroduction ’ And it was also the beginning of my 
conception of the problem of Islamic Thought A new section on 
lUD was the first thing I added to the revised work It was com- 
pleted m the few months I spent in Montreal after the completion 
(1959) of my dissertation on Wahy Allah Later on (Wmter 
1959-60), I added some other chapters so that the work could be 
considered for pubhcation by the Institute of Islamic Studies in 
the Muslim University at Aligarh (India) with which on my re- 
turn from Canada I had come to be informally associated 

• As I have said, my views on the TF-IUD relationship repre- 
sented the personal factors which diverted my interest from the 
‘pure’ philosophy in TF to its place in the context of Islamic 
Thought These were supplemented by an objective factor as 
well In translating the book at first and m ‘introducing’ it later 
on, it had been my problem to define where I stood m relation to 
Dr Simon Van den Bergh’s scholarly work on Ibn Rushd 3 This 
distinguished Orientalist had made a valuable study of Ghazali 
as a part of his over-all project His translation of the Ghazali text 
had been of considerable help to me m the revision of my own 
translation His apparatus cnticus acted both as a deterrent and 
encouragement to me Even if I could follow his example in deal- 
mg with TF in the context of Philosophy m general, it would he 
no use dupheatmg a job so well done by him But if I were to 
speak of the book with reference to its influence upon Islamic 
Thought, I could hope to throw some light on questions heretofore 
unexammed with clanty'and success 

What I eventually succeeded m presentmg to the Ahgarh 
Institute (1960) was the first and tentative draft of “a study m 
types of Islamic Thought” Havmg now left Ibn Rushd out of 
consideration, it treated TF, lUD, KRM, and HAB as ‘typical’ 
books In order to bring this ('typical') quahty into focus, I had 
tried to compare those books with the meagre and unpretentious 


3 See Bib sub nom 
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output of ‘the unworthy successors’ (of my authors) m modern 
times The sevefity of my criticism on the latter placed me under 
an obhgation to mdicate m precise terms what it was that I cri- 
ticised, and how its possible modification or improvement could 
change and ennoble its possessors 

A little less than two years (1960-61) have elapsed between 
the preparation of the first draft and the final revision (beginning 
1962) whence the work has emerged m the form m which now it is 
presented to the reader Durmg this period, it was my privilege 
to act as an amaneunsis to an author on Hadith'* I have conse- 
quently tried to redefine my idea of Islamic Thought in the light of 
the conclusions at which I arrived m the course of this valuable 
opportumty of acquamtmg myself with the sources and the problems 
of Hadith In the meantime, my renewed association (on a formal 
basis) with the Institute of Islamic Studies at Aligarh has made it 
possible for me to study the problem of Islamic Thought not only 
as a part of my theme in the present work, but also as a subject 
whence my formal appointment at the Institute may possibly de- 
rive its name and substance 

111 1 will say just a few words about the structure of the 
present work The first chapter is devoted to Ghazah’s TF and 
lUD Neither book has been treated at great length The section 
on TF survives from the old ‘mtroduction,’ I have decided to 
keep it merely because it happened to be my starting-pomt It is 
brief because it illustrates how the restoration of a book like TF 
to Islamic Thought is bound to be a slow and laborious process 
As regards the section on lUD, brevity is to be explamed by some 
other factors It was none of roy busmess to summarize or other- 
wise to reproduce the contents of a book of such magnitude AU 
I could do was to reconstruct the sequence of its argument as a 
whole The iconoclastic thmg that has come out of the recons- 
truction offers post-dated justification for the brevity to which I 
had resorted 

"What I have had to say on Ibn Tayimyah forms by far the 
longest chapter in the present work It has had some success in 


4 See Hadith Literature by Professor M Z Siddiqi Calcutta University 
Press 1961 
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imposing order and coherence upon the contents of a loosely orga- 
nized book (KRM) . Ibn Taymiyah’s views on Logic have suffered 
on accoimt of the disproportionate success and fame of his treatment 
of some other subjects He is conspicuous by his absence in almost 
all the major works on ‘pure’ Philosophy (m the Muslim world) 
In the English sources m particular, his logical theory has not 
received the attention it deserves There can be no doubt but 
that this theory represents a very significant contribution to the 
famous logical disciphne that prevailed in the Muslim world for 
long ages Moreover, the book (KRM) also recapitulates some of 
the most notable features of the academic organization and the 
text-bases of that disciphne Above all, it is enhvened by the 
author’s indomitable and relentless attention to the conflict bet- 
ween Aristotehan logic and Islamic Thought I have taken care to 
place m rehef the concrete evidence of that attitude 

The pages I have devoted to Shah Wahy Allah have been taken 
over {mutaUs mutandis) from my previous work m which I had 
dwelt upon the various aspects of his thought at much greater 
length Actually, Chapter III m the present work reproduces (in 
part) three of the five chapters of the earher monograph ^ 

From my presentation Wahy Allah’s theory of social deve- 
lopment may emerge as the sum and substance of his contribution 
to Islamic Thought Although my adaptation of this particular 
topic has been made with an eye to the contingencies of my way 
into prmt, I am wilhng to accept the consequences of the choice 
It is possible to think that the problems of History and Society 
should (by slow degrees or flirough an ascertamable number of 
premises) have come to be accepted by Wahy Allah as an ade- 
TjMcite mefiixan iur thee expttssion td Viis btsic aWataifie towards 
Islam The Irtifaqat (periods or stages of social development) 
form the prolegomena to the system of Islamic jurisprudence 
(Fiqh) That system is the concrete manifestation of the inner 
essence of the Islamic life and character The apprehension of 
that character must precede its realization which constitutes the 
(act of) Faith Through some propositions like these, then, Wahy 


5 The second chapter of Con is the only one I have used here m 
extenso 
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Allah may have come to the condusion that his outlook on Ufe and 
History represented his contribution to Islamic Thought 

Finally, my fourth chapter is but a part of a fairly extensive 
amoxmt of writing I had devoted to the problem of the ‘typical’ 
character of my authors Much of that investigation has had to be 
dissevered from the present work so as not to be submitted for 
publication In some of the sections that follow here I shall state 
conclusions to which the argument had led me in my eliminated 
chapters They have lost relevance to the present work precisely 
because they form an introduction to my conception of Islamic 
Thought In any case, it will be useful to summarize them here 
because it may be years before I could hope to reduce them to a 
system 

IV To the stop-gap summary of my eliminated chapters I 
would hke to prefix some remarks on Ghazali Not only have hi& 
books introduced me to the problem of Islamic Thought, but he 
himself stands out as an author hard to appreciate uidess one 
should have recognized Islamic Thought as a subject m its own 
right 

Ghazali has been an enigmatic figure to many of his critics 
Elsewhere® the reader will find a reference to Ibn Rushd s perplex- 
ity over the fact that Ghazali identified himself with so many 
classes of men, but that the identification is never complete or 
definitive In our own day, some great Gharahans have confined 
there perplexities to their investigations into the chronological 
sequence of Ghazalfs writings ^ All such investigations are direct- 
ed towards a new interpretation of Ghazali’s intellectual activity 
in the light of fa) the elimination of the spunous ^vntm^ attri- 
buted to him and (b) the reconstruction of the historical sequence 
of those which are reasonably authentic Whatever may be the 
chances for the continuance of this kind of research m the future, 
and however successful it may be, the shape of the Ghazalian cor- 


H See note 5, Chap 1 

7 See "W Montgomery Watt "Hie authenticity of the works attnbuted 
to al-Ghazali’, JRAS London 19K5, pp 24-45 Ako see Maurice Bouyges, 
^esaJ {on the chronology of Ghazalts works), ed. by Michel ^land, Beirut 
1959 (reviewed m the Bibliotheca Onentolts Leiden May-July 1962 p 188) 
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pxis even as we have it at present calls for renewed effort on our 
part to redefine our ideas o! the man and his work 

I venture to submit that all such attempts are bound to be 
frustrated unless we could take steps to obviate the disproportion 
or incommensurability that tends increasingly to widen the gap 
between our knowledge of Ghazali and our idea of the place of his 
work in general In order to make any progress m understanding 
him, it is necessary that one should have contrived to cover equal- 
ly extensive ground by way of redefining his subject What hither- 
to wo know of him has not been independent of what we think 
of the subject that claimed his attention But the equiUbnum 
now tends to break down as a result of the inner readjustment of 
its two arms The subjects of GhazalTs intellectual activity have 
come to be regarded as independent and specialized disciphnes to 
which hrs own contribution may therefore appear to have been 
peripheral ® But there must be something to which his contri- 
bution represented an achievement of the highest order The old 
equilibrium must be saved or reconstructed so that we might 
evolve (if we did not already have) a subject to which Ghazali 
may be related more intimately and successfully than he is related 
to the special ‘sciences* of the Muslim world In such a recon- 
struction the loose ends of my own argument m the present work 
•will be seen to meet For the rediscoverable subject of Ghazalfs 
intellectual activity as a whole has unfolded itself m the intersti- 
tial problems of his progress from TF to lUD 

That subject is Islamic Thought, and the process that led 
Ghazah from one of these books to the other is its focus classicxis 
In some other parts of this introduction I will try to show how 
the development of Islamic Thought in pre-Ghazalian times pro- 
vides the necessarj'’ tools of analysis through which the TF-IUD 
continuum may be described as a tuming-pomt in the history of 
the subject Suffice it here to indicate m a general way that, by 
virtue of the conception of the 'sciences of Religion’ {'ulum-al-din) 
he has evolved m lUD, Ghazali has a place together with Imim 
Bukhar" and Imam Shafi'i — as one of the exponents of what may 


8 Cf Ws Tole in Muslim philosopliy or in Fiqli as it is conceived at 
the present time 
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be called the developing and deepening self-consciousness of the 
Muslim mind ® 

V It IS mteresting to recall that my investigations into the 
the problem of Islamic Thought had opened with what may be 
called a ‘history of the future ' Obviously, such a thing defies all 
criticism and discussion In speakmg of the future, all you can 
do is to trust your mind and express its impressions m clear and 
emphatic terms In the later phases of my investigations, how- 
ever, I reahzed that one’s idea of the future may be admissible 
in so far as it sums up one’s understanding of the past This coin- 
cided with a change in my circumstances which permitted of the 
reorientation of my problem to methods of research — as set over 
against its projection into the terra tncopiuta of the future 

As I have said, it was my endeavour to compare the achieve- 
ments of my authors with the analogous but inferior output of the 
modem exponents of Islamic Thought My depreciation of the 
latter involved some consideration of the possibility of improve- 
ment upon it Confining my attention to the intellectual activity 
of Muslims in India and Pakistan, I realized that the changes 
which had taken place in recent years made it possible for the 
Mushm mind to aim at richer and nobler forms of self-expression 
I found it necessary to assign at least some positive contents to 
this possibihty 

In so doing, I realized that these 'forms of self-expression* 
could be meaningful only on the basis of self-possession and spon- 
taneity Islam has a right to demand that its followers should 
not confuse the contingencies of their behaviour with (the act of) 
Faith In other words, the thoughts which may be devoted to 
Islam should arise out of an original vision of thmgs or facts relat- 
ed to Islam They should not form a pretext for a Muslim’s per- 
sonal attitudes towards things in which he may be interested in 
fortuitous or egocentric fashion 

Much of the thinking activity of Mushm authors in recent 
times seems to have been lackmg in originality m this (religious) 

9 Also see an Urdu article on Ghazali’s Ktfab al-madnitn bihi ‘ala 
ghayr ohliW the present writer has wntlen for the MajaUah of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh (1962) 
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sense of the term Calculated to spell out their response to the 
Western civilization, it satisfied the demands of their instinct for 
self-preservation The way in which it has been brought to bear 
upon Islam was therefore quite unoriginal In fact the idea of 
Islam that emerged from it was nothing but an image of the West 
—worked out m in\erse proportion or magnified detail 

Fortunately, such a pathetic loss of originahty may not be 
characteristic of the new forms of self e\pression For one thmg, 
the Western phenomenon now tends to die out as a political force 
— so that it may be granted a new lease of life as a cultural tradi- 
tion which has been the most congenial to the spirit of the Modem 
Age ^ 

Cosmological speculation appeared to be another element hke- 
ly to drop out I could visualize Muslims in the role of men of 
Science Nor would it be difficult to imagine that this develoD- 
ment should be traceable to Islamic influences upon the oduc-itio- 
nal and cultural forces that might ha\e been at work m their 
society But I was not prepared to maintain that the Cosmology 
that had found its way into Islamic Thought m the past might bo 
developed still further in lieu of scientific activity There is little 
future for Islamic Thought (or for any other religious tradition) 
in comp'^ting with Science m that field Nor is Religion quite 
poor or weak to-day that it should try to moke some I'xjlatod 
parts of its world-view saleable to Science 

The elimination of some of its conventional themes left Isla- 
mic Thought sufficiently intact to be identified with its moral teacli- 
ings The emergent notion of this redemptive significance of Mora- 
lity seemed to be relevant to those parts of the Islamic classics in 
which attempts have been made to discover and utilize principles 
for the classification of men and for the evaluation of their charac- 
ter While the judgments expressed in these classical sources 
have seldom been acceptable to the persons subjected to them, the 
interests and the methodology in which they had their origin mark 
an admirable feature of Islamic Thought It occured to me that 
some of the most difficult problems of the Muslim community in 
modem times would be clarified (if not completely solved) as a 
result of their realignment with such characteristic interests and 
methodology For instance, the realignment would induce hard 
thinkmg on the problem of human relations as exemplified by the 


AX. 2 
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contact or confrontation of a very large number of groups or indi- 
viduals I analysed this variety into the following components 

I Relations of the members of the Muslim community 
inter se (with special reference to Excommumcation 
as a sanction within the community), 

II Relations of the Muslim community with such groups 
as — 

(a) the fraternal religious commumties, 

(b) the men of Science, 

(c) and political leaders 

1 visualized that this reorientation (to human relations) would 
find its fulfilment in an Islamic interpretation of the philosophy 
of Democracy and of the ideals of the Umted Nations Of all the m 
tellectual forces which dominate the mtemational scene to day, 
I had looked upon these two as the most significant and congemal 
to the Muslim mind On my showing, the ideals of the Umted 
Nations form an antithesis to the great Islamic principle that vir- 
tue can be made out of the ineradicable necessity of War or some 
other measures destructive of human life I had hoped that the 
sweeping character of the contradiction between the Islamic con- 
ception and its antithesis would prove to be a stimulatmg factor 
rather than a paralysing influence on the Muslim mind 

As regards Democracy, it was my feeling that the difficulties 
and dangers with which the democratic nations are confronted at 
the present tune would impress upon the Muslim mmd the lesson of 
its own history — ^made all the more inescapable in the vivacity of 
repetition Perhaps the worst part of the story of Ideals is tliat, 
at the time of the political decline of their supporters, the whole 
system of the categories of moral judgment with which they ope- 
rated becomes an anachronism or a aham The implications of 
this sad reflection were so disturbing that I turned to spread them 
out over more than one phase of the foreseen career of the Muslim 
mmd Takmg mv cue from the complexity of the Avicenna-Gha- 
zali relationship m the histoiy of Islamic Thought I tried to ima- 
gine how the example of the two thinkers could be followed m our 
own day — m an adventure that would be comparable to tlie debate 
which took place between them (in respect of the versatility of 
gemus and the alternation of the inward and outward course of 
thought and feeling that may be essential to -the task) 
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VI Now to pass on to the problem ol Islamic Thought The 
‘history’ of the future which has been summarized in the precedmg 
section had in fact caused me to look back to the past as the 
source when a historical entity like Islamic Thought derives its 
analysable character and its objective forms 

It IS possible to imagine that a systematic study of Islamic 
Thought m the foreseeable future should begm with an account 
of the sources when one can obtam the raw material for one’s 
defimtion of the subject At least two major sources of this kmd 
must be recognized One of them is indigenous to Islam, whereas 
the other is external The former mcludes all those interpreta- 
tions of the subject which may have made their appearance in the 
Muslim world from time to time The other mcludes similar fac- 
tors outside that area It so happens that the Western tradition 
of Orientalism represents the external interpretations m the most 
impressive form Now, the Muslim mterpretations of the subject 
are likely to be a part of the substance of the subject It would 
be superfluous for an mvestigator to give them a place m hia 
prehminary discourse All he can do m that part of the inquiry 
is to discuss Onentahsm 

It IS not possible to make too many generalizations about this 
tradition Various factors and phases in the life of the West have 
determmed the course of its development However, one thing 
that may he said m all fairness and with reasonable certainty is 
that the West knows itself much better than it has been able to 
know Islam In this sense, Onentahsm is dwarfed mto insignifi- 
cance m comparison with the extra ordinary self knowledge that 
IS possessed by the West Not unaware of the contrast, Oriental 
isra has been at pains to justify its distmctive role In this attempt it 
seeks to exalt itself above the contemporary manifestations of the 
Western self knowledge (The underlying assumption here seems 
to be that even though an Orientahst may not be comparable with 
the greatest leaders of thought in the West he is a wiser man than 
the contemporary specialists who uphold the cultural or academic 
traditions founded upon the epoch making teachmgs of those lead- 
ers) Moreover, it tends to criticise the jundamental dtvtsioms as 
a hypothesis based on insufiicient data For in essence. Orienta- 
lism IS committed to the belief tfiat the knowledge it has gathered 
will not only enlarge the Western outlook but will also enrich and 
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refine the spirit of the West In so far as the spirit of the West 
IS sxisceptible of refinement, Orientalism will not too readily grant 
the superior merit of the leaders of Western thought whose mmds 
were powerful but whose vision was circumscribed 

In proportion to the strength and smcerity of its commitment 
will Orientalism succeed in explaining the Islamic phenomenon 
from mtimate knowledge of its inner motivation (The best pre- 
paration for the knowledge of others consists m clarifying one’s 
attitude towards the immediate conditions of ones own character 
or mdividuahty) This kmd of knowledge, which does look hke 
emergmg as an acceptable object of endeavour from some of the 
most recent trends in Orientalism, will be eminently qualified to 
lend substance to a new defimtion of Islamic Thought 

The story of the Western reaction to Islam^® is varied and 
long The first tuming-pomt to which it came coincided with the 
'new birth’ of the European nations In the ages that followed, 
historical research and scholarly criticism gradually replaced the 
naive expression of what m essence was an emotional attitude 
The next turmng-point seems to have been reached m the first 
half of the present century— with the rise of forces which threat- 
ened the political supremacy of the West The new phase that has 
opened out is sufficiently marked by freedom and insight that its 
spirit should henceforth develop in accordance with the demands 
of its own character A number of factors point to the conclusion 
that this development is possible (if it may not already have be- 
gun) Orientalism is no longer in a mood to look down upon the 
rehgiosity of its Mushm audience (or to dissociate itself from that 
of its Christian participants) It has learnt to isolate the Islamic 
life as an analysable whole that may be explained by reference 
to its intrinsjcal significance or indigenous causes This is a big 
step in the direction of the ultimate recognition of the Muslim 
world as a source of independent or even mtemational prmciples 
of civihzed behaviour Still more remarkable is the fact that the 
Islamic elements in the historical personality of some of the West- 
ern nations are now recognizable — not only from the statistical 
point of view, but in the context of those things which involve 

10 Recently studied m Norman Darnels Islam end the West the Malcing 
o] an Image, Edinburgh University Press 1S60 
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value judgments and give expression to the proud seU-conscious- 
ness of a people 

But there are limits beyond which the Western mmd cannot 
go 12 Nor would it seem to be necessary that it should do so 
The important thmg here to note is that the knowledge of limits 
involves comprehension of the limiting factors An Orientalist 
may decide not to go beyond a pomt because further progress will 
change or debase his character This requires a clear idea of the 
alien factors whose influences are unwelcome to him In thinking 
of its limits therefore, Orientalism explains the distinctive fea 
tures of the Islamic hfe This constitutes the Western definition of 
Islamic Thought 

VII Let us divide the whole subject (Islamic Thought) mto 
three parts — reason, substance and meaning Of these, the first 
has been studied by the Orientalists The second is to be derived 
from the Islamic classics There remains the third What shall 
we say of it^ Does it not behove the modem Muslims to address 
themselves to it’ 

11 tVhat here 1 have m nund is a recent interpretation of Spanish 
history which recognizes dualism berween consciousness and conduct as 
a clue to “the permanent and universal quality of Spanish civilization On 
this view Spam differs (even in a derogatory sense) from Bntam or iYance 
m that it has not befallen any other great civiluation to live for century 
after century feeling all the while that the very ground under its feet was 
missing and creating at the same tune such first-class values This cha- 
racteristic (Vivir dcsviuiendosc) divides the two periods of Spanish history 
(before and after 711 AJ) } as the acadental and essential parts of the 
historical existence of the Spanish ethos In the latter part, the Spanish 
character has received powerful influences from the Islamic uvilization 
Hence a Muslim like Ibn Arabi (1165 1240) is more akm to it than a 
Christian like Isidore of Seville (577 636) See The Structure of Spanish 
History by Amenco Castro Translated mto English by Edmund L. Kmg 
Princeton University Press 1954 Pp S4 30 69 etc 

12 Cf Montgomery Watt (Islam ond the Integration of Society Inter- 
national Library of Sociology & Social Reconstruction London 1961 P 275) 

Suppose that (perhaps as the result of another world war m which 
all other religions were seriously weakened) Islam became the domi- 
nant religion throughout the world and that its rivals gradually faded 
away could this be regarded as a satisfactory integration of world society’ 
The answer would seem to be that it would not be completely satis- 
factory 
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There is no reason why one should answer this question in 
the negative But if the answer be in the afErmative, it will be 
necessary to show what justification there may be for the tertiary 
role to be assigned to the modem Muslims 

The justification may come from the tntcl character of their 
relation to Islam The modem contributions to Islamic Thought 
within the Muslim world can be meaningful because the subject 

15 of vital importance to the contributors 

One speaks of ‘vital’ interests both in the sense of their actu- 
ahty and their immediacy The former sense is to be given to the 
word when modem Muslims are contrasted with their predeces- 
sors in the Muslim world, the latter, when they are contrasted 
with contemporary Western scholars 

On this interpretation, however, it will be necessary to recog- 
nize that neither the classical Muslims nor the Western scholars 
can be considered as completely or absolutely devoid of vita! in- 
terests (m Islam) To the former, this subject was of vital inte- 
rest-even though the fact that their example i$ a thing of the past 
should have changed meatungfulness into substonttahti/ 

In like manner, the rcosoned contributions of the Western 
scholars may he meaningful m so far as their approach to Islam 
may spring from vital interests — ^that is to say, if it be a part of 
their religious experience m general 

Vni In a systematic study of Islamic Thought, it wiU he 
necessary to arrange the facts of Islamic history so that the sub- 
ject (Islamic Thought) may be seen to have had natural and con- 
sistent development These facts are fairly well known But the 
preconceptions of the Specialist or the Dogmatist have often caused 
them to be suppressed or distorted The notorious example of 
such misrepresentations is to be found m the fact that the natural 
connexion between Qm and the life of the Muslim mmd tends to 
be ignored or neutrahzed To the Specialist, the origins of the 
Islamic ‘sciences’ are too complicated and far-flung to be identified 
with the revelation that came to Muhammad To the Dogmatist, 
those ‘sciences* are too complicated and earth-bound to be consi- 
dered as the sequel to Revelation 

To correct all such misrepresentations, it is necessary to pos- 
tulate that Qm is the principle of Islamic Thought both m the 
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historical and the logical sense of the term This will involve the 
assumption that there is appreciable contmuity between the Holy 
Book and the life of the Huslun mind Such an assumption has 
nothing to do with the question whether in the moral life of Muslim 
individuals the Quranic mandate has been carried out in full, or 
not All that is contained in it, on the contrary, is related to the 
categories of thought and judgment with which the Mushm mind 
operates and which it has derived from Qm The connexion does 
not detract from the latter’s purity and transcendence In fact, 
nothing can be greater tribute to Qm than that the mmds of 
countless generations of Mushms should have returned and echo 
to it through the ages — not only m moments of enraptured appre- 
ciation or proudly acknowledged indebtedness, but also when a 
particular (Mushm) person might have chosen to take a squea- 
mish or unfavourable view of the Holy Book or even when it 
might appear not even to have swum into his ken 

IX Such, then, is the importance of the Holy Book as the 
startmg-pomt of a systematic study of Islamic Thought Possibly, 
the tradition of exegesis may receive a fresh impetus from the re- 
eogmtion of this fact Henceforth the Commentators will have to 
lay stress not so much upon the verbal ingredients of the Quranic 
text, as upon the thought processes which occur m it Histori- 
cally, this kind of analysis has not been entirely neglected in the 
Muslim world A number of great thinkers m the past have made 
reasonably successful attempts to define the specific character of 
the Quranic arguments For instance, Ibn Rushd identifies them 
as ‘the Argument from Sobcitude’ and ‘the Argument from Crea- 
tivity ’^3 Fakhr al-Dm RazT places them under a number of bends 
two^^ of which do in fact come from Qm itself These are the 
arguments from the Afaq (horizons) and the Anfus (selves) ^5 
which locate the divine ‘signs’ in the two realms of objective being 
and subjective experience*® In contrast to the*^ two mterpre- 

13 DalU al-‘In5yat and Dalil al-Ifchtira' See his Kitah al-Kashj an 
Manahij oT-Adillah (p 65 in Folso/at Ibn Rnshd q v m Bib ) 

14 See his commentary on the Quran MafatVi al-Ghayh (Cairo 1303 
AH) vol i p 223 

15 Qm 41 53 

16 Mofatih vol i pp 220 et nl and vol vii pp 369f 
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tations, Ibn Taymiyah lays stress on the actual reasoning in the 
Qm To him Analogy and the a fortiori argument represent its 
methods Finally, Wahy Allah observes the essence of the Scrip- 
tural style to consist m such propositions as may be commensu- 
rate with the universal problems of the first Irtifaq To a student 
in modern times these mterpretations have many a thmg to teach 
In fact, they illustrate the consistent development of the tools of 
analysis with which their authors operated This may be borne 
out by a comparison of the terms used by Ibn Rushd and Razi 
To the former the Quranic arguments are divisible into the cos- 
mological and the humanistic The idea of humamty presupposed 
by this division is not yet enhvened by the consciousness of the 
transcendental or theocentric dimensions of the human character 
Apparently under the influence of Tasawwuf, Razi has introduced 
such dimensions To him the Quramc methods are represented 
by the correlation of objective bemg and subjective experience 
With Ibn Taymiyah we notice a reversion to the problems of an 
argument as such He tells us that Qm uses analogical reason- 
ing m such a way that Analogy is based on the similarity of the 
mundane and the divine But the idea of such sirmlianty contains 
withm itself not only the indication of its own deficiency or limita- 
tion, but also the principle of extrapolation (Tnfadwl) m accor- 
dance with which we assert that, if a certain quality be considered 
as Virtue on the part of man, it must be raised to a higher degree 
of realization before it can be called an attribute of God Finally, 
Wahy Allah reduces the Quranic methods to a generic concept that 
is relevant to the problems of all men — at a time when their life 
may not have developed such complexity or differentiation as 
would make universal propositions or sweeping generalizations in- 
apphcable to many of its emergent forms 

17 See Chapter II pas«m 

18 See Chapter III cd toe To the four names cited in the text one 
may add Muhammad b Ibrahun $anani (d 840 AJI) Tarjih Asallb 
Qur'an ‘ala Asalib (Cairo 1348 AJI) Bcference taken from ‘All Sami 
Nashshar Lea Methodes Chez lea Penseura Mttsulmnns Cairo 1947, p 202 fn. 

19 Conversely, it must not be lower in character or value Cf Qm 

43 16 ^ 

(Or hath He taken for Himself from what lie createth daughters and 
honoured you with sons?) 
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X In a study of the Quranic arguments as a part of the con- 
stitution of the Mushm mind, the Holy Book should be viewed in 
relation to three factors 

(a) contemporary humanities represented by the traditions 

of the Jewish and Christian communities, 

(b) naturalistic elements m the criticism of the pagan Arabs 

on Qm 20 

(c) difference between the opponents of Qm and the oppo- 

nents of some other ‘message ’2i 

The many-sidedness of the Quranic arguments (which have passed 
into the Mushm way of thinking) can be explained only by refe- 
rence to these factors For these arguments have taken shape m 
accordance with the demands of the rival forces of the humauifies 
and mtiirahsm Sometimes the conflict of these forces does lead 
to a higher synthesis, sometimes it is resolved in a manner com- 
parable to the rebuttal of a dilemma In general, the manner in 
which it entered into Islam has been distinctive Actually, the 
point at which it came to do so falls somewhere m the middle of 
the line traversed by the development of its logical principle The 
opponents of the Prophet of Islam were either humamsts or natu- 
ralists With the former, the humanities had been mveigled into 
rigid and parochial or even pseudo-scientific notions about their 
own character With the latter, naturalism tended to degenerate 

20 ‘They say, It is only our life in this world, we die and we live, 
and naught destroys us but time (Dahr)” Qm 45 23 Cf Watt (Islam and 
the Integration of Society op clt) on Qus verse (by index) 

21 E-g the Christian gospel According to St Paul (Connth i, 33), this 

was a ‘/oUy’ to the Greeks ond a ‘stumbhng-block* to the Jews On the 
contrary, Qm was too plain or unadorned to the humanists ( What is there 
to this messenger who eats food and goes about the market-places’ Why 
has not an angel been sent down to him to be with him as a wamer”’ Qm 
25 8), but not plain or probable enough to the naturalists 

22 Which haVe been identified (50 8) as a pointer and a reminder* 

While in this particular instance the types 

of persons to whom the Quranic arguments have been addressed are 
not differentiated m explicit terms Muslim writers (m Arabic) have gene- 
rally thought of the recipients of a pointer as the Beginners, and of those 
of a reminder as the Accomplished Cf *Abd al-Rahim ‘Iraqi Tabsirat ol- 
Mubtadx wa Todfikiratal-Munfahi (see GAL, Gl 359) 


A L. 3 
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mto bald common sense and undisguised mabgmty The peculiar 
disposition of these two classes of men seems to have conspired 
wth some other (external) factors to tilt the balance m favour 
of a new (Islamic) type of humamties that would represent the 
Islamic method of resolving their conflict By the time this new 
factor did in fact emerge, Quramsm had been overtaken and out- 
distanced by the ‘science’ of Hadith as the vehicle or the embodi- 
ment of the essence of the Islamic culture 

It IS, therefore possible to analyse the conceptual ingredients 
of Qm from two different points of view In the first place, the 
Holy Book may be the starlmg-point for a review on Islamic his- 
tory with special reference to the vicissitudes of the ‘science’ of 
Qur’an exegesis Secondly, a reviewer may relate the Book itself 
to the general course or the concrete totabty of the subordmate 
(intellectual) history of the Muslim community 

XI In the final analysis, it is but a question of emphasis 
whether one or the other of the two modes (m which the Quranic 
arguments can be represented) should be the source of the posi- 
tive contents of Islamic Thought In any case, the subject ought to 
be sufficiently broad-based to transcend the limitations of the par- 
ticular Islamic ‘sciences ’ To that end the following facts of Isla- 
mic history can be mcluded in its scope 

(a) the emergence of the Islamic humanities, 

(b) the new conflict between noturalism and the (Islamic) 

humamties, 

(c) 1‘tizal, 

(d) Ash‘ananism, 

(e) Tasawwuf, 

(f) Avicenmanism, 

(g) Ghazall, 

(h) Histoncism, 

1 Ibn Rushd 

2 Ibn Taymiyah 

3 Ibn Khaldto 

4 Shah Waliy Allah Dihlawl 

(i) Westernization, 

(]) New Meanings 23 


23 See Appendix I 
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Xn The foregoing sketcH of the problems of Islamic Thought 
will be amply rewarded m any criticism the reader may consider 
it worth his while to make on it Its deficiencies may appear to 
be many Without having any mclmation to mmimize them, I 
would submit that some of them are relative For instance, the 
vanous divisions of my subject confuse logical analysis and his- 
torical periodization The reduced image of the subject thus pre- 
sented in mmiature is not the proper thing to have in an outline 
This could be avoided if I were to capitalize my points But that 
method would involve the total loss of clarity (if not indeed of 
meanings) Again, it has been my endeavour to proceed from 
famihar thmgs to those which are not so well known The facts 
or personalities I have taken into consideration stand in the broad 
day-light of (Islamic) history This does not mean that no other 
things or persons could be admitted. But if they were to be 
brought in, unnecessary compUcations would arise In keeping 
them out of view, however, I have been guided by a feeling that, 
if and when the omission is to be supphed, the additional material 
can be collected round the nucleus of the names or instances I 
have actually given 

U may be relevant to ask an interpreter of Islamic Thought 
How should one conceive of the nature and function of this tra- 
dition’ This question calls for a definition that can be given only 
in terms of a synthesis of tdcaUty and actual facts (Used disjunc- 
tively, these two thmgs can be extremely unreliable Ibn Sma 
and the Sufis, who thought ideahstically, arrived at some over- 
archmg concepts or subjective interpretations which tended to 
defeat their own purpose On the other hand, the mnumerable 
repertories of facts which pass for a definition of the subject can 
at their best serve oniy some pedagogical purposes If they suc- 
ceed in avoiding value-judgments, they are likely to remain mver- 
tebrate, if the latter somehow find their way mto them, their 
objectivity is liable to disintegration or perversion) Once the 
two elements have been brought together, they may receive vary- 
ing emphasis m accordance with a person’s specific interests and 
aptitudes Hence Ghazall and Ibn Taymiyah, both of whom com- 
bine tdettitfy and facts, can be distinguished from each other by 
reference to such variations One of them is a greater philosopher, 
whereas the other has a more highly developed historical sense 
To the former, Islamic Thought is more aptly definable in terms 
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of an Ideal (which in so far as it is hard to realize or even to 
think out constitutes a Problem)— viz Tauhid To the latter, on 
the contrary, the principle of defimlion is represented by a certain 
disposition whicli is to be inherited from the ‘virtuous predeces- 
sors , and which expresses itself in some characteristic ways In 
other ivords, Ghazah defines Zslamic Thought by releicnce to a 
specified problem, whereas Ibn Taymiyah thinks of it as a cJiarac- 
terwtie mode of activity which may be brought to bear upon any 
problem that may arise 

This duaUty arises out of the nature of the case The direc- 
tions taken by our two thinkers have, therefore, been followed by 
all other persons who addressed themselves to the same question 
in later times In the Muslim world, the later exponents 
of Islamic Thought did not only follow these directions, but they 
also subscribed (mutatis mutandis) to the substance of the Gha- 
zalian or the Taymiyan mterprctation However, the Western 
scholars to whom Islamic Thought presented a problem had greater 
success m analysmg the implications of the two typical ways of 
lookmg at the subject The immediate circumstances of their life, 
and the gemus of the cultural traditions which moulded their 
minds, gave them valuable insights into the nature of Islamic 
Thought, and made it possible for them to express those insights 
in a form that surpassed all other forms ever used by the nations 
of the world m their commumcation with each other across enor- 
mous chasms on the physical plane or m the hfe of the mmd 
and the heart As a rule, these insights of the Western mmd have 
been accompamed (if not determmed) by its awareness of vast 
differences between Islamic Thought and its own activity through 
the ages 

XIII A few illustrations will not be out of place even within 
the limited scope of the present discussion In his Philosophy of 
History,^ Hegel devotes a short section to Islam m which he ex- 
plains the spiritual basis of Islamic life as a part of the ‘Revolu- 
tion of the East’ which pitted itself against the Western trend to- 
wards ‘particularity’ — so that the processes of umversal history 
should not be confined to narrow and one sided channels But 

24 Translated by J Sibree and with an introduction by C J Friedrich 
Dover Publications New York 1956 pp 355 60 
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the Islamic phenomenon is distinguishable from the pure Nega- 
tion and the consequent ‘enslavement of Spirit to the world of 
reahties* which characterize the religions of the non-Scmitic Orient 
or the Monastic way of life For the energy of the soul that is 
released by the Islamic faith does go forth into the historical pro- 
cess, shaping its course decisively and cataclysmically. 

As a Semitic rehgion Islam is found comparable to Judaism 
which apprehended the principle of divme Umty through an act 
of veridical or positive Knowledge But Judaism had assigned 
a limited role to the divine Bemg, which was redefined by Islam 
in umversal terms In so doing, the Islamic faith relapsed into 
Negation 

The relationship thus recognized to subsist between the two 
great religions explains tlie analogical inference from the tremen- 
dous influence of Monotheism upon the Jewish character to a 
similar correlation of the Islamic faith and the Mushm character 
According to Hegel, therefore, the Muslim behoves in the Un- 
conditioned (Ver/iahnisslosc) as the condition (Verhaltniss) of 
existence He is devoted to this One so single-mindedly that 
everything that can be predicated of the object of his veneration 
ceases to be meaningful or even real to him Historically, it was 
the Muslims’ mission fo establish the worship of this One The 
mission met with phenomenal success, and it has left an indehble 
impress upon the Muslim character 

“In its spread Mahometamsm founded many kingdoms 
and dynasties On this boundless sea there is a continual on- 
ward march, nothing abides firm Whatever curls up into 
& 2VJ!33ins si)] the wkj)e issiispsTexft, and in that very 

instant ghdes away Those dynasties were destitute of the 
bond of an orgamc firmness the kingdoms, therefore, did 
nothmg but degenerate, the mdividuals that composed them 
simply vamshed Where, however, a noble soul makes itself 
prominent — like a billow m the surging of the sea — it mam- 
fests itself in a majesty of freedom, such that nothing more 
noble, more generous, more valiant, more devoted was ever 
witnessed The particular determinate object which the in- 
dividual embraces is grasped by him entirely — ^with the whole 
soul While Europeans are mvolved m a multitude of rela- 
tions... on Mahometanism the individual is one passion and 
that alone, he is superlatively cruel, cunning, bold, or gener- 
ous . . The ruler who loves the slave, glorifies the object of 
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his love by laying at his feet all his magnificence, power and 
honour — forgetting sceptre and throne for him, but on the 
other hand he wiU sacrifice him just as recklessly” (Op cit, 
loe cit) 

For a variety of reasons it was necessary to dwell upon this 
great mterpretation of Islam at considerable length Hegel’s ana- 
lysis penetrates to some of the inner-most recesses of Islamic 
Thought It IS amazing to see that Muslim authors and thinkers 
have taken very httle (if any) notice of it^ As far as the West- 
erners are concerned, they evidently have been profoundly m- 
fluenced by this (as also by any other) part of Hegel’s philosophy 
of History But references or acknowledgements are few and far 
between Even so, some of the post-Hegehans have been success- 
ful m restating the points made by Hegel, the performance havmg 
been made possible for them by their incomparably richer know- 
ledge of Islamic life and history For instance, the author of the 
exquisite work on Spanish history (The Structure of Spanish His- 
tory) which has been noticed elsewhere m this introduction, seems 
to have tested and verified the Hegeban viewpoint m the hght 
of his own very acute analysis of the Islamic influences upon Spam 
Castro has expressed himself in an artistic form that makes any 
plam representation of his ideas well-nigh impossible With this 
reservation, the pomts made by him can be summarized as follows 

God, man and the universe are the three problems of Islamic 
Thought as they are also problems for any other intellectual or 
spiritual tradition Unhke many others, however, Islam has not 
kept them apart from each other, but has brought them together 
in a harmony that is spiritual in so far as God is beheved to up- 
hold or sustam it — i e , the spintus sjnnfuans actmg on the spirt- 
tus spintuatus^ By so doing, Islam explams away all reahty or 
value that may be attributed to the world or humanity m its own 
right 


25 This does not mean that they have been unaware of Hegel s philo- 
sophy in general Dr Muhammad Iqbal for one refers to Hegelianism verj 
often in a sarcastic but not lnaK>reciative vein He compares the flow of 
objectively unvenfiable ideas in Hegel s mind to eggs laid parthenogenetically 

26 Castro’s paraphrase on the ioimula ‘notum naturans nntura nnturrtta' 
which had been used by Spinoza 
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“Islamic man and everything that exists for him are a 
continual endeavour m which the fingers of his creator are 
never still His being and his truth cannot be fulfilled save 
at the moment of becoming one agam in his point of origin, 
when man returns from the temporal to the eternal Only the 
Greek, among the ancients, and his heir, the European ratio- 
nalist, have believed it possible to make of man an absolute 
reahty ” (p 594) . 

Consequently, eschatology m Islam serves the purpose of a ‘bridge’ 
between two worlds which are divine tn like manner. In this 
respect, Islam is opposed to the Christian notion of ‘original sm’ 
which looks forward to an “ascension to God from the fimteness 
or \vretchedness of the world of sensation" (p 333). Whereas 
the Christian thinks of ultimate Happiness in terms of ‘repose’ 
or freedom from all contradictions and imperfections, the Muslim 
visualizes the same thing as the reconstruction of his mundane 
existence under the aspect of eternity From the negation of a 
break or hiatus between the two worlds arises the Islamic con- 
ception of Reality as “the continuous heart-beat of divine creation” 
(p 246) which makes itself audible m all that exists, and which 
requures that its observer should have proportionately large and 
keen mental powers The Mushm mind, therefore, gathers im- 
pressions from all kinds of things — sacred or profane, personal or 
objective, spiritual or temporal The vanegated mass is then 
transmuted into intense and vivid consciousness which finds ex- 
pression in highly specialized forms of communication and dis- 
course ^ 

Technically, neither Hegel nor Castro can he said to belong 
to the circle of Orientalism To each the Islamic phenomenon is 
subordinate to his major interests which he in some other field 


27 Which may he employed in order to create 'realities with 'open' or 
unfinished or extensible lines, figures that may resemble a flower or an 
animal but which do not imitate them after the Western notion of verisimili- 
tude, or one may draw in the open and undefined manner of the arabesque 
or one may fashion the indefimtely reiterated columns of the Mosque of 
Cordova, or one may tell the ‘story that never ends’ of the Thousand and 
One Nights, or one may write the book that always goes back to its begin- 
lung like the Archpriest of Hita’s Ltbro de Buen Amor” (p 335) Also see 
pp 2SC, 293, 331, 333-37, 350, 434-35, 572, 001 (op cit) 
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It IS for this reason that each can speak (and has spoken) of 
Islam in definitive fashion Once due notice has been taken of 
this important but comparatively remote subject, the speaker feels 
himself at liberty to turn his back upon it Such an attitude can- 
not be maintained by the professional Orientalists who choose to 
make a career or even personal history out of the varying aspects 
under which the Islamic phenomenon presents itself to them from 
time to time Disciplmed study of the subject in its rarmfications, 
and wisely cultivated relations with Muslim individuals m various 
parts of the world, have led them to avoid over-emphasis and 
definitive characterization This seems more especially to be true 
of the (contemporary) Orientahsts m the English-speaking world 
In that particular habitat, Orientalism has had a number of ad- 
vantages The international status of the English language helps 
it m its contacts with the Muslim world The historical contmuity 
of the British empire with some vestiges of its Islamic counter- 
part has made demands, and offered facilities, for the Orientalists* 
doubly interpretative or mediatory role The prevalent political 
philosophy of the English-speaking world provides a suitable 
forum for the appraisal of the achievements of a society to which 
Law and other practical problems were of the utmost importance 
Against this background one can understand why the English- 
speaking Orientalists should have found m Islamics a vehicle for 
the expression of their intellectual outlook or their moral perso- 
nality as a whole It will, therefore, he unfair to think that the 
picture of Islamic Thought such a group may have formed in its 
mind should he represented by isolated or prelimmary sketches 
produced by it in partial fulfilment of what it has in mmd 

With this reservation, we can turn to a few writings in which 
some of the most emment Onentabsts (m the English speaking 
world) have spoken of Islamic Thought In his Studies on the Ci- 
vihxtion of Islam^ Professor H A R Gihb investigates the 
subject in a number of articles “drawn from a wide variety of 
publications over a span of nearly four decades" (p v) Some 

28 Those who believe in the symbolic authonty of the British monarch 
(m relation to most of the Commonwealth countries) can be expected to 
bring some special insights to bear upem the problem of Caliphate m Islam 

29 Ed by Stanford J Shaw ef al Rcputledge London 19C2 
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of the points made m these articled provide a definition of Isla- 
mic Thought in explicit terms or direct fashion, m some other 
cases, the author’s analysis of some historical factors mediates the 
components of a possible definition To begin with, it is not his 
intention a pnon to establish an irreconcilable opposition between 
Islam and any other civilization But he is convmced that “the 
rhythms of Islamic history are curiously inverse to those of Euro- 
pean history” (p 3) This mvolves the recognition of functional 
differences — as set over against the essential One of these turns 
on the interplay of religious mtiution and theological reason which 
IS a part of the universal experience of mankind, but which makes 
its appearance in the Mushm world with characteristic pertma- 
aty and far reachmg effects on the Mushm mind Throughout 
its history, the counterpoise to Islamic theology has been repre- 
sented by the “irrationality of simple ammism’^i which can be 
distinguished from the "skepticism and refined infidelities of a 
self confident reason that confronted Christiamty” (p 185) In 
this sense, the Qrn prefigures the entire career of Islamic Thought, 
for its problems and attitudes have been reenacted in the latter 
Now, the Holy Book solves the religious problem in a process that 
consists of two steps The first raises the mmd far above the ‘irra- 
tionabty of sunple animism’ into the universality and transcen- 
dentahsm of Tauhid On the second step, the elevated mind turns 
back to scan the heights to which it has attained or the distance 
it has traversed In order to maintain its elevation, it builds a 
“scaffolding of congruent ideas and attitudes” (p 190) so that its 
ascent may not leave it completely uprooted and unable to sup- 
port its own weight This stabilizmg operation mvolves the rein- 
statement of some elements of animism which had to be rejected 
tn tofo in the first instance, but which can now be sublimated m 
part 32 

30 Which deserve to bo studied with infinitely greater attention and 
respect than it has been possible for me so far to devote to them 

31 Which (on Professor Gibbs interpretation) creates the symbols e\en- 
tually used (m disjunction with their primitive significance) in higher forms 
of religious intuition. 

32 In a beautiful illustration. Professor Gibb traces the sublimation of 
animistic Fear through Awe into Reverence which he identifies with Taqwa 
and which he thinks must include a sense of the goodness of God, and a 
sense of personal relation to Him (p 150) 
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What IS the nexus for a comparison between the Quranic 
methods and those of Islamic Thought in general‘s In Logic such 
an element could be provided by a common concept or the ‘middle 
term * In Islam, on the contrary, it is the personahty of the Pro- 
phet Making use of the antithesis of these (logical and ‘vital’) 
mediatory factors, Professor Gibb finds it characteristic of Islamic 
Thought that “the personal relationships of admiration and love 
which he (Muhammad) inspired m his associates have echoed down 
the centuries, thanks to the instruments which the commumty 
created in order to evoke them afresh m each generation" (p 194) 

Many other points made by Professor Gibb are corollanes of 
his interpretation of this ‘vital’ element He has laid stress on the 
power of Imguistic artistry over the Muslim mmd He has noted 
the concrete framework of reference (‘This particular action in 
these particular circumstances is good’) m which a moral judg- 
ment is expressed Islamically While he has been impressed by 
the Aristotelian tradition which exercised a powerful influence on 
Islamic theology (and wherem he recognizes the sohd core of the 
Islamic as well as the Western ways of looking at the nature 
of things) , he thinks that the metaphysical basis of Aristotelianism 
had to be modified and readapted to the main currents of Islamic 
Thought which moved m some other channels Evidently, all these 
things lend themselves to mtcrprelation m terms of the persistent 
influence of the Muslim vision of Muhammad’s personality. In 
fact. Professor Gibb hints at the possibility of tracing the work- 
ings of that influence right mto the ebb and flow of the historical 
process (in Islam) 

33 For instance, lie suggests that the first of the two ‘waves’ of Islamic 
expansion is marked either by the mutual adaptability of indigenous and 
foreign elements of animism or by the former’s prevalence over the latte~ 
OBviousry, this proves the adequacy anrf success of the Fropfietic prmcipre 
of indoctrination Again, Professor Gibb hints at some deeper meaning 
behind the fact that “orthodoxy from the first stressed the ’collectivity’ as 
against the individual’, whereas * it is a tempting conclusion that it was 
the other currents of intellectual activity, outside the orthodox institution, 
which were mainly responsible for the appearance and activity of those 
individuals whose personal contributions swelled the total of achievements 
of medieval Islamic culture, even when they were themselves orthodox” 
(p 18) Of these determinations, the first gives eVidence of the influen<'e 
of the Prophetic principle in direct fashion whereas the other can yield a 
working hypothesis with regard to it 
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Lastly, the author finds a clue to the nature of Islaimc Thought 
m the development of the notion of Sainthood The ascetical 
quahties which as a rule are attributed to a Samt do not presup- 
pose that Knowledge leads to perfection, or that human beings 
possess worth in themselves It is by virtue of the negative im- 
phcations that the problem of Samthood is relevant not only to 
TasawwuP^ but also to Tlieology and Juiisprudence (m Islam) 

Our illustrations have been taken from some great thinkers 
and authors whose interpretation of Islam steins from the concep- 
tion they hold of their own (Western) life and mind To attempt 
an exposition of that background would be a formidable task In 
general, however, it can be noted that the yfestern interpreters 
of Islam do not mean one and the same thmg when they speak or 
think of the West As a pioneer m the field, Hegel identifies the 
West in terms of the consummation of the process flirough which 
absolute reason unfolds itself m history Geographically, the West 
would seem to comcide with Europe m his view The Spanish 
author whom we have cited interposes hunself between Islam and 
the West By the former term he understands something that has 
its geographical basis in almost all those countries which use (or 
have used) Arabic as the language of culture»except Iran which 
he considers as sui generis On the other hand, the West signifies 
to him those European (and American) countries where the Greek 
heritage of rationalism has been the dominant cultural force Bet- 
ween these two poles he places his own country (or the Spam that 
has existed smce 711 AD) as an example of how Christiamty 
changes the tension wrought by Attraction and Repulsion into the 
pruiCipie vf a characier Jk the .warn, Jhe SpanjarB's divj- 

sjon (of the European and Amencan countnes) seems to he accep- 
table to the emment leader of Orientalism m the English speakmg 
countries — save in so far as Christianity becomes an active force 
and a principle of harmony in the West as conceived by the latter 

We can now refer to tuo other Orientalists (m the English- 
speaking world) with whom the idea of the West receives further 


34. For which Profe'sor Gihb finds the nearest parallel m the lustory 
of Western pajntiag (p 221) 

35 In addition to the pages cited above, sec pp 16f 175 182 18C 
133 07 200 203f 207f (op e I > 
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elaboration 36 (a) In Dr Watt’s book (Islam ond the Integration 
of Society) which has been noticed in an earher part of this in- 
troduction, the geographical significance of the term (West) has 
been relegated to the background On the other hand, the author 
lays stress on matenalism as a conspicuous feature of Western 
life that IS likely to be imitated by all other sections of humamty 
In this sense, he considers Westernization as a threat to the none 
too fresh and vigorous spirituality of the Muslim society It is his 
conviction that Christiamty constitutes a bulwark agamst West- 
ern matenalism In so far as the Muslim society has been effec- 
tively insulated from Christian influences in the past, it makes him 
despondent to feel that the former lies m the path of an avalanche 
— ^Without adequate means of protection at its disposal, and without 
a will to take them from some other source when they are offered 
to it 

The Watt thesis is notable for a number of reasons Apart 
from telling the Muslim world (after the manner of many of its 
own Occidentalists) that there is matcnolism m the West W that 
there also are some Westerners who are ahve to the danger,®^ it 
enters a caveat agamst the picture of the West that emerges from 
Castro’s or Gibb’s mterpretation As against the former, Watt 
rejects the imphcit depreciation of the role of Christiamty in the 
West, in contrast to the latter, he introduces it (Christiamty) as 
a disruptive force 

(b) In Professor W C Smith’s Islam m Modem History^s 
(as indeed in his literary activity and academic role in general), 
the concept of the Western civilization is free of the opprobrium 
that would attach to it in the eyes of an author like Dr. Watt To 
him the West®® is vast and dynamic enough to harbour within itself 


36 Our remarks will have to be brief and generalized — from considera- 
tions of the economy of space m the case of one of them, and from the 
restraint that is imposed by sentiments arising out of personal relations, in 
that of the other 

37 Hie coincidence parenthesized above does not extend to this part 
of the statement 

38 Paperbound edition The New American Library, New York, 1959 

39 Whereof he thinks with reference to the genuine and active forms 
of ‘modernity’ the world over 
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such diverse or even contradictory things as Hellenistic rationa- 
lism and Spanish mysticism, or Democracy and Communism. 

This concept forms a part of an extended effort whereby Pro- 
fessor Smith seeks to reopen the bulk of the conceptual framework 
of Orientalism to criticism and revaluation For such an effort the 
motivation has been provided by a number of mtellectual mte- 
rests ^0 Of some other revaluations thus attempted, one is related 
to the terms of a comparison between Islam and Christiarnty,"*! an- 
other, to the sigmficance of the plurahty of words for God in diffe- 
rent languages, and a third, to the role that may be assigned to 
the followers of a rehgion as interpreters of what it stands for 

As far as Islamic Thought is concerned, Professor Smith argues 
that it has found concentrated expression in the idea of History 
that may he attributed to the Musbm mind On his showing, such 
an idea is very different from the way in which the Marxist, the 
Christian or the Hindu looks (or hesitates or fails to look) for the 
meaning of History Theocentnc in character, it conceives of the 
Hereafter as the sequel to mundane existence m which the 
record of that existence will be matched with suitable Punish- 
ment or Reward In this sense, History is 'decisive' but not ‘final* 
to a Muslim However, as long as the world goes, he beheves in 
the possibiUty of the realization of Righteousness — through the 
fulfilment of his individuahty by means of his participation in the 


40 Some o{ these are 

(a) application of the principles of Comparative Religion to particular 
rehgions (Islam and Christianity), 

(b) interpretation of History with special reference to the ideologies 
2 ind cultural forces confronted with each other in the world today, 

(c) Mysticism (eastern and western), 

(d) and the problem of intercultural communication 

41 See pp 25>26 fn. (op ctt) — 

We suggest that much more insight is gained if one realizes that 
the role of St Paul m Christianity and that of Muhammad m Islam 
are much more closely comparable If one is drawing parallels 
in terms of the structure of the hro religions what corresponds in 
the Christian scheme to the Quran is not the Bible but the person 
of Christ And what corresponds in the Islamic scheme to the 
Bible is the Trpdition (hadith) To look for historical criticism 
of the Quran is rather like lookmg for a psychoanalysis of Jesus 
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life of the (Muslim) community which is governed by institutions 
inherited from the tradition of Prophecy ^ 

XV. I have been mclmed to hold that the Western inter- 
pretations fall info the two categories (questions and methods) 
which had been foreshadowed m the writings of Ghazali and Ibn 
Taymiyah Maybe, this relationship will appear to be insignificant 
or unconvmcing One may clmch the issue by saying that Islamic 
Thought cannot be estabhshed as an independent subject unless 
in principle such a relationship be taken for granted 

The newly established subject (Islamic Thought) will call for 
the revision of traditional historiography As far as Muslims are 
concerned, it is possible to imagine that their response to this call 
will extend over a whole senes of steps which may be differen- 
tiated as follows 

(a) the co-ordmation of Islamic and Western interpretations in 

order to determine the problems of Islamic Thought in 
terms of elements common to them 

(b) the elunmation of the genetical factor or the personal 

equation so that the ‘problems' may be seen to fall into 
a complete logical conspectus 

(c) the initial cultivation of the subject as a substitute for 

scientific and philosophical activity — i e , activity directed 
towards ‘pure’ Knowledge 

(d) in the event of the organization of scientific and philoso- 

phical activity in the Muslim world, the redesignation 
of Islamic Thought as a parallel force above or behind 
or against the former activity — ^viz , as a humanizing in- 
fiuence upon it 

(e) the reorientation of this ‘parallel force’ towards ‘typical 

books’ like the ones described in this work, so that their 
problems and attitudes should become its own 
and tfte Aoptf or £ho ioar that the success or the Radars of 
the Muslim mind (to regam such a deep and uninhibited 
insight mto the tme significance of Islamic Thought) 
will cause it to stand or fall m the years or decades or 
centuries that he ahead 

Institute of Islamic Studies, 

Abgarh Muslim Umversity, SABIH AHMAD KAMALI 

May 7th, 1963 


42 Stc Ctaptcr I (pp 11-47J, op dt 



Chapter I 
GHAZALI 
Ta?va/«t nl-Falflstfah 

Ghazah’s critique of Philosophy inaugurated a new era m the 
history of Islamic Thought The mam features of the change he 
had brought about are reflected m his own experience over the 
succeeding years Like all great books, TF seems to have left 
its author eager and prepared to re examme it — so that the ques- 
tions or propositions to which the demands of consistency or the 
sheer force of his argument might have led him could be assimi- 
lated as a part of the settled habit of his mmd When it came, the 
re-exaimnation proved to be drastic What Ghazah had demed 
reappeared as his own way of looking at things What he had 
taken for granted now presented itself as a problem to him In 
general, his revaluation of the book can be identified with what 
he chose to call ‘the revival of the sciences of Rehgion ’ His con- 
ception of such a thing stands out as one of the greatest attempts 
ever made to define the nature and scope of Islamic Thought In 
the light of this achievement, TF takes on new sigmficance and 
interest — as a prelude to lUD Before we come to this aspect of 
the book, let us see what it is about 

TF is a critical book, a refutation As such, its contents can- 
not be summarized to represent the author’s own teachings In 
fact, Ghazah remmds us ever so often that he is not going to 
affirm (what he considers to be) the Truth But this does not 
mean that he fails to recognize an important condition of cntictsm 
— ^namely, that when an objection is taken, the objector defines 
his own attitude in stating it (Etf 53) From this point of view 
one might collect a large number of such assertions as would 
represent GhazSli’s own position and might even serve as a con- 
venient summary of TF From such a summary it will he seen 
that Ghazah’s own assertions* fall mto coherent pattern that can 
he treated as the solid core of his philosophy m general What he 


1 See Appendix II 
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seeks to prove in TF is that the ‘Muslim philosophers’, who had 
confronted Islam with their own formulation of Peripatetic thought 
and neo-Platonism, had gone astray TP elaborates this pomt m 
the form of an ethico-rehgious classification of all men — 

The People of Truth (Etf 89) form the first of the four groups 
into which Ghazali divides all men These have reconciled the 
demands of Reason and Revelation neither of which could or 
should have been abandoned They beheve that Reason has a 
twofold iunction (a) It extends the data of the Imagination to 
transcendental thmgs For instance, it lends credence to the ima- 
ginative apprehension of the possibihty of infinite extension m 
space and time (b) In its more proper function, however, Reason 
rises above its dependence upon Imagination — to deduce from the 
nature of things (as it were) the impossibility of infimte extension 
in space or in tune (pp 41f ) From this fact the People of Truth 
derive support for their faith m Revelation The teachmgs of the 
Prophets, whose truth is primarily a postulate of the moral con- 
sciousness' therefore, form an intelligible rational doctrine m the 
domain of metaphysics (as well) This is how the temporal origin 
of the world is ‘proved ’ Once accepted, the idea of creation leads 
to the conclusion that Knowledge (of the created thmgs in their 
infinite particularity) and Power (to vary the modalities of crea- 
tion or to determme its limits) must be attributed to the Creator 
In fine, therefore, this position satisfies the demands of Reason 
as it also bids fair to promote the best interests of mankmd 

To the People of Truth are opposed the Materialists whom 
Ghazali recogmzes to have as consistent and intelligible views as 
do their opponents — except that an inquiry into the fundamental 
prmciples of Materialism would ultimately refute it (pp 140, 89) 

In the third place, there are the over-zealous Supporters of 
the Faith (p 7) They call mto question some indisputable facts 
m order to vmdicate their own Faith (which, however, they are 
unable to express in cogent terms) 

Finally, the fourth group ccmsists of the philosophizing Mus- 
lims whose inconsistencies (sing tahajut) Ghazali seeks to expose 
m TF He charges them with inconsistency, for they believe in 
an ‘agent’ who acts by necessity and in an effect that co-exists with 
its cause from eternity to etemi^ Further, he points out the 
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contradiction involved in their idea of a knowledge that forms the 
simple essence of the Knower but which reaches down to the 
minutest particulars In fine, he finds fault even with their behef 
in God for whom (accoi'dmg to them) the necessity of the causal 
phenomena has left not very much to do In view of all these 
contradictions Ghazali beheves that the philosophizmg Muslims are 
hypocrites and impostors who seek to find favour with Muslims by 
means of their lip service to ideas the latter hold m esteem (p 73) 

Ghazali’s critics hold diverse views on the merits of TF In 
his TT (p 587 et passim) Ibn Rushd says that Ghazali has over- 
acted his part, both by attacking those things with which Philoso- 
phy does not stand or fall, and by rejecting those to which Reh- 
gion IS mdifferent He does admit that much of Ghazali’s criticism 
apphes to Ibn Sma and his followers — m so far as these thinkers 
might have failed to represent philosophical thought faithfully 
But he beheves that, given an insight of a superior order and an 
opportunity to pursue philosophical knowledge at a judicious 
distance from the sphere of popular interests, the distortion of the 
philosophical truth (by some thinkers who erred on the side of 
the e\cess of originality) can he rectified On the fundamental 
question whether it is desirable to explam religious truth in phi- 
losophical terms, Ibn Rushd is of the opinion that it is absolutely 
imperative to do so, but that care should be taken to make the 
conclusions thus reached not too easily accessible to the masses 
of men ^ In his revaluation of the theory of the intermediary In- 
telligences Ibn Rushd rises to the height of impassioned eloquence 
m his defence of even the Avicennians whom Ghazlll had attack- 
ed, but who (accordmg to Ibn Rushd) were actuated bv a deeper 
veneration for the divme things than the theologians (Mutakalh- 
mm) could experience (TT 207-234) 

2 Cf the followins passage in his KHa6 al-Kashf 'on Woruzhij ol-AciillaJi 
(p 85 in Falsafat Ibn Ritshd Cairo 1354/1935) — 

That which it is desirable for the ma'^s to know is only what the 
Shar' has explicitly stated For instance, on the question of the divine 
Attnbutes all the masses can do is to recognize their existence — with- 
out analysing the problem For it is not possible that analysis should 
lead them to any certamtj on such questions And here by the ‘masses’ 
I mean all those who have not concerned themselves with the art of 
Demonstration (Burhan) — regardless of whether the art of Kalam may 
nevertheV's have been acquired by ttiem or not 
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Quite different from Ibn Rushd is Ibn Tayiniyah who would 
class Ghazall himself with the philosophers attacked in TF He 
beheves that, although Ghazali made a remarkable effort to get 
nd of the influence of Philosophy, that influence proved m fact to 
be far too deep and powerful for him to shake off Later on m 
this work, we shall have an occasion for a more detailed conside- 
ration of Ibn Taymiyah’s views 

The fact that TF has elicited equally unfavourable criticism 
from different sources is a challenge for the modem Musluns to 
concentrate on the importance of this work as a contribution to 
philosophical thought In fact, it is not unusual for Muslim 
writers in our day to draw a comparison between Ghazali and 
some Western philosophers® For instance, his exposition of the 
subjective elements involved m the idea of the cause and effect 
is compared with Hume’s conception of Causahty Or his scepti- 
cism m the begmnmg of his quest after the truth is compared with 
the Cartesian methods or with the problems that were experienced 
by St Augustine Or the distmclion he has to make between the 
beginmnglessness and the everlasting existence of the world is 
compared with Kant’s distinction between the two instances of 
regressus to 'conditions’ from that which is noumenally condition- 
ed and that which is phenomenally so These comparisons may 
be helpful if the terms of the comparison are kept m view, and 
if the whole thing is not intended to serve the purpose of a mere 
tribute to the philosopher (s) concerned 

Ihya* 'Ulum al-Uin 

At the end of the first Problem in TF, GhazSli says that he 
uould supplement his criticism of the Philosophers by a positive 
statement of ‘the principles of Belief His critics have found it 
difBcult to identify this supplementary work Actually, one of 
the books of lUD itself (Quarter I book 2) has the words ‘the 
principles of Behef for its title Apparently, therefore, this is 
what Ghazali referred to in TF But the difficulty is that this 
book is not as ambitious a work as the TT reference ^vould make 
us assume it to be That is why the choice of some witers* fell 

3 For instance, see pp 229 et passim m Sulayman Dunya’s edition of IT 

4 Rg Dr Sunon Van den Bergh In his translation of TT (op at ) 

I 68 £. b, 53 
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on Ghazali’s Kitab aVIqUsdd fi aUVtiqdd which answers m some 
sense to the description given m TT, hut which bears a different 
name 

Just as the question of the exact significance of the TF refe- 
rence remains problematical, so does the general issue of the 
affirmative and negative aspects of Gha^i’s thought as a whole 
call for a careful study In lUD this problem has come to a head ® 
Although on a superficial view one might consider TF and lUD 
to be related to each other as Antithesis (philosophical scepticism) 
IS related to Synthesis (theological or Mystical conviction or m- 
volvement) , it would appear on closer examination that the two 
books can be contrasted neither as Denial to Affirmation nor as 
Philosophy to Mysticism 

In what follows, therefore, we propose to compare the two 
books rather than contrast them Possibly, the considerations we 
may have to urge will lead to die conclusion that, after all, these 

5 The foUoiving passage gives forceful expression to Ibn Rushd’s views 
on GhazSB’s work — 

Ghaiali was unjust to Shar* and to Philosophy, although his inten- 
tions might have been good That they were good is shown by the fact 
that he sought through his writings to increase the number of the 
People of Knowledge What in fact he has done, however, is to increase 
Disorder — without there being any increase of the number of the People 
of Knowledge As a result of his activify, some people have de*iounced 
Philosophy, some have denounced the Shari ah, and some have tried 
to reconcile the two Conceivably, the last thing may have been one 
of the purposes he had in mind at the time of vmtmg his books That 
(with this purpose in xxund) he aimed at arousing the is proved 

by the fact that in his books he has not bound himseli to any one 
of the traditions or schools Wlh the Ashairah he is an Ash'arl, with 
the Sufiyah, a SuE, and with the Philosophers, a philosopher 

It IS necessary for the leaders of Muslims not to let any one but 
the People of Knowledge acquaint themselves with those books of Gha- 
zali which tend towards Ta’wil or Interpretation through rhetoncal or 
dialectical methods, and which do so m some other context than that 
of Burhan or rational demonstration Hie necessity for such a step to 
he taken by them is as great as the necessity for books of rational 
demonstration to be withheld from those who are not qualified for them 
— although the harm that may result from the books of rational demon- 
stration is less severe (Fail eJ-iTagal, pp 26i m Fahafat Ibn Rushd, 
op cif) 

The pomt we are going to make is that Ibn Rushd s description of Ghazairs 
work in general provides an excellent description of the lUD in particular 
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two books can be contrasted to each other not as Antithesis (TF) 
to Synthesis (lUD) but tnce versa Before we come to the com- 
parison, however, we must permit ourselves to consider some 
general characteristics of Ghazahs woik and his personahty To 
begin with, Ghazali is one of those Muslims to whom the greatest 
test and (eventually) the supreme proof of their (loyalty to) Islam 
consists m their Bold repudiation of false gods What is thus 
rejected can be distmguished in terms of those objects or prmciples 
or institutions or ideals which claim to have become self-explana- 
tory and self-justifying or even sacred by virtue of their time- 
honoured career The spirit that reveals itself in the iconoclasm 
of these Mushms represents the legacy of Abraham to the Muslim 
community According to Qm (6 75 ff ) , God granted Abraham 
an insight mto the Kmgdom of the Heavens and the Earth’ when 
he had learnt not to love those things (Afilm) which dechne even 
as one’s fond gaze or worshipful thoughts turn towards them In 
Abraham’s case, the Afllin were not only the sun and the moon 
and the stars but also such immaterial thmgs as the laws of 
parental affection (Qm 38 101 ff) In the case of the Prophet 
of Islam, on the other hand, the AfUin were the beliefs end the 
institutions of such respectable religions as Judaism and Chns* 
tianity, and tho joys and the blessmgs of qmet meditation and 
peaceful evangelism Both these prophets (whose activity and 
aspirations provide the definitory formula of Islam as a critique 
of things which tend to claim our loyalty m their own name) 
made a strenuous and deliberate effort to outgrow their interest 
m the Afilm so that their minds and hearts could he more free 
and pure to know and accept truer manifestations of God’s will 

This critical or negative aspect of Islamic Thought possesses 
significance and value in direct proportion to the importance of 
those things against which it may he directed Its character and 
its persuasive force must be determined by reference to the inner 
discipline or the sense of responsibihty that informs it For with- 
out inner discipline and responsibihty, all criticism remains blmd 

Few mdeed are those in the Muslim world who thought of 
Islam as a criticism and of themselves as critics or Witnesses, ^ and 

6 Shuhada’ ‘ala al-Nas (Qm 2 143) Thus We have appointed you 
a middle nation that ye may be witnesses against mankmd, and that the 
iressenger (Muhammad) may be a witness against you 
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whose criticism might consequently have proved to be informed 
with inner disciplme and responsibility One might refer here to 
two historical instances m which some sections of the Muslim com- 
munity did make a real (although partially successful) attempt 
to treat Islam as a critique One of them is drawn from the history 
of the Khawanj, the other, from some recurring attitudes which 
m their most cogent form are associated with the People of Sunnah 

The Khawari] had reafiirmed the greatest Islamic principle 
when they said that ‘authority belongs to God alone ' That m form 
their assertion did represent the Islamic teachmgs is borne out by 
what their opponent, ‘AU b Abi Tahb, had to say of it (“A just 
thmg, used to promote the ends of mjustice* ’) But these people 
imagmed that by their affirmation of God's sole authority they had 
done Him a favour ^ Their attitude can be described m the form 
of the followmg argument — 

1 The methods used by ‘Ah did not represent divme autho- 
rity 

2 God’s authority is the only true authority 

3 Therefore, the Kharqi opposition to ‘Ali was supported 
by the true divme authonty 

This argument is based on the arbitrary assumption that if I 
should have deprived myself of the support of divine authority, the 
mere recognition of this fact would enable you to gam what I have 
lost This IS strange reasomng, explicable only in terms of a desire 
to lay God under an obligation, to make Him pay for theological 
espicnsge 

In the second place, the People of the Sunnah, who advocate a 
‘return’ or reversion to the Word of God and the Sunnah of the 
Prophet, take a critical view of those things m the lives of Muslims 
whence they would hke the latter to ‘return’ or whereof they 


7 Shahrastani Kifab aZ-MiIat (Cairo Azhar Press 1910) p 204 

8 Qm 49 17 — 

They make it a favour unto thee (Muhammad) that they have 
surrendered (xmto Him) Say Deem not your surrender (Islam) a 
favour unto me nay, but Allah doth confer a favour on you, in as much 
as He hath led you to the Faith if ye are earnest 
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would like them to repent themselves In their criticism, they draw 
a sharp line between actuality and the ideality of the proposed re- 
construction In so doing, they hold an uneasy balance between 
historical realism and theological idealism From the former pomt 
of view, they should take actual iacts as they are From the latter, 
it would be necessary for them to recognize that the realization of 
an Ideal transforms its character “nie idealizing nund has a true 
conception of divine perfection only when it is prepared to assert 
that every thing that comes mto bemg is other than God My faith 
in an ideal state of affairs is bound to degenerate mto idolatry if 
its reahzation finds me unwiUmg or vmable to attribute still greater 
perfection to God — as the One from whose idea m my mmd newer 
forms of ideality are conceivable 

Now to come back to the comparison between TF and lUD 
We submit ^hat these two books illustrate the progress of a mind 
that sought to evolve a critical method so as to define Islam as a 
cJTitique Whatever may be one’s estimate of the progress thus 
illustrated, it is absolutely clear that the writmg of these books 
was considered by the author as a means whereby he could fulfil 
his Islamic obligations 

These two books exhibit similarities as well as differences 
Their similarities arise from Ghazali’s philosophical approach to his 
subject — in TF as a whole, and m the ongmahty of the mam 
argument of lUD Their differences, which provide the measure 
of Ghazah’s success m his search after the media and the contents 
of the Islamic critique, are determined by the fact that TF is a 
critical book in an external and polemical sense, whereas lUD 
represents a criticism of Criticism — i e , in other words, the Islamic 
critique or Demal tummg upon itself 

It needs to be asserted that TF and lUD are philosophical 
works of comparable status Of course, their common philoso- 
phical quality does not depend upon their contents In that res- 
pect, they are different TF as a book on the technical problems 
of traditional philosophy does have little in common with lUD 
which ranges over a vast field of Knowledge, but which concerns 
itself with problems of traditional philosophy in only indirect 
fashion — i e , by way of exphcatmg its author’s workmg hypothe- 
ses or reminiscences or obiter dicta 
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The real ground for a comparison between these boohs is to 
be found m their methods In both of them, Ghazall first selects 
a problem (viz , the ‘incoherence’ of the Philosophers, and the 
‘sciences of Religion’) In his presentation of the data related to 
that problem, he gives an exhaustive or almost encyclopaedic 
formulation to the whole thmg (cf the twenty questions in one 
book or the forty ‘books’ of the other) This scheme enables him 
in either case to penetrate to the first prmciples of the subject, 
as on the other hand it mduces him to discuss their ramifications 
and concrete manifestations in areas which are contiguous to the 
subject but separate and distmct from it It is true that, m some 
cases, the imion of the prmciples and their illustrations or corol- 
laries (not only in lUD but also in TF) is extremely loose and 
unstable This defect is further aggravated by the fact that 
Ghazah’s presentation of data (as set over against his analysis of 
topics) IS in many cases marked by a relapse mto rhetorical or 
dialectical devices In quite a real sense, however, these defects 
are counter-balanced by the fact that the penodic reinstatement 
of philosophical methods presents Ghamll as a thinker whose 
‘relapses’ do not weaken or impair his mental powers, but spur 
him on to a more vigorous exercise of intellectuality More espe- 
cially is this true of lUD where extremely unorigmal things alter- 
nate with subtle and penetrating analyses of religious experience 

It is, therefore, with reference to the periodic reinstatement 
of its rational approach that lUD can be called not only a philo- 
sophical work but perhaps the most philosophical thmg Ghazall 
ever wrote This quahty of the book needs (as we said) to be 
asserted — ^not only to show m what respect it can be compared 
to TF, but also to contradict the popular assumption that it repre- 
sents Ghazali’s contribution to Tasawwuf From what he had to 
say in his oI-Mtinqid/i mtn al-DaUl, many people have received 
the impression that (in so far as lUD can be considered as Ghazali’s 
opus magnum) the ‘revival of the sciences of Religion’ should have 
been tantamount to the successful or satisfactory end or resolution 
of the spiritual crisis through which Ghazah had hved in the past, 
and out of which (accordmg to the Munqidk) only Tasaivwuf 
could show him the way This is fine as far as it goes, but one 
should not try to make too much of the assumption that in his 
opus TTuigjium an author goes past the stage when he might expe- 
rience a spintual crisis Actually, m Gharah’s case, lUD gives 
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evidence of a deepening of the spiritual crisis — in so far as the 
insights he had come by brought an increasmgly profound aware- 
ness of the mystery that surrounds the truth of Religion 

Nor does it sound very convincing to speak of Ghazali’s rela- 
tion to Ta?awwuf m terms of complete identification or total accep- 
tance on his part We have referred to Ibn Rushd's view that 
Ghazali associates himself with all the traditional schools, but that 
he belongs to no one of them In essence, that is an accurate esti- 
mate The contents of lUD would offer ample evidence to confirm 
and substantiate it It would take us far beyond the scope of the 
present work to examine that evidence in detail Suffice it here to 
indicate the specific reasons why we would draw a Ime between 
Ghazali’s thought (as expounded in lUD m particular) on the one 
hand and Ta?awwuf on the other 

The most remarkable difference between these two consists 
m the fact that their common interest in the Islamic ‘sciences’ finds 
its fulfilment in contrary directions The Sufi thought advances 
from the concrete reality of those ‘sciences’ to the idea of their 
hidden ‘meaning (s)’ Very soon, however, the Meanings cease to 
be the meanings of the Islamic ‘sciences’, and take on the signifi- 
cance of a permanent factor— i e , a timeless or unhistoncal element 
in the universal system On the contrary, the sciences of Rehgion 
with which Ghazali is concerned m lUD continue to be related to 
the Islamic ‘sciences’ as their superordinate prmciple 

In the second place, Sufi thought is characterized by its cptstc- 
mology As a rule, it interprets the limitations of Knowledge in 
terms of its incommensurability with the infinite Truth To such 
an interpretation a philosopher (who may have been initiated into 
Mysticism) opposes either a more optimistic or even dogmatic 
theory of Knowledge (cf Spmoza) or a reaffirmation of the limita- 
tions of Knowledge from a different point of view In either case, 
the reconstruction of its epistemological basis weakens a philoso- 
pher’s interest in Mysticism and reduces it to a minor role Of 
the two ways of reconstruction, the second has been followed by 
Ghazali who thinks of Knowledge m terms of man’s incessant long- 
ing for such Power as truly belongs to God alone Knowledge on 
this view IS the second best thing with which finite beings’ passion 
for Power contents itself As a substitute for Power, Knowledge 
comes to exhibit the same characteristics as mark the latter — ^name- 
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ly, that two separate and distinct instances of the pursuit of Know- 
ledge tend to be mutually exdusive Hence arises the harsh and 
inevitable conflict of moral judgments which cancel out each other, 
and which thus re\ eal the irrepirable limitations of all Knowledge 
(lUD, book 28, pp 6 ff ) Like the Sufis, then, Ghazah recognizes 
the hmitations of Knowledge In contrast to their idea of infinite 
Truth, however, he posits mtermmable Conflict as the source of 
hmitotions And the contrast is more significant and crucial than 
hkeness in the present instance 

Thirdly, the failure of Knowledge is (on the optimistic prui- 
ciples of Ta§awivuf) an occasion for the overflow of God’s love and 
mercy On the contrary, lUD considers the failure (or more cor- 
rectly, the disintegration or taha/ut) of Knowledge as fhe occasion 
when one experiences a further deepening and an inevitable daik- 
enmg of the Mystery (of God’s ways to men) 

Lastly, in the fourth place, Ta?awwuf can he described (among 
other things) m terms of an intense love for the Prophet of Islam 
whence a Sufi seeks to derive moral principles of a umversal cha- 
racter On the contrary, the source of all moral principles recog- 
nized in lUD IS the doctrine of Tauhid 

This, then, explains the philosophical character of lUD by 
virtue of which it can be compared to TF, and can also bo con- 
trasted with the characteristic trends of Sufi thought But we have 
also noted the fact that there is a very great difference between TF 
and lUD by reference to which one could determine the magnitude 
and the direction of Ghazali’s progress m his quest after the media 
and the contents of the Islamic cntique This finds the most poignant 
expression m the fact that, in contrast to TF (which contains 
Ghazah’s denunciation or takflr of the Philosophers), lUD itself 
comes very close to being subjected to takfir » By putting himself 

9 In the sequel to HID (KHab aUImld fi Ishkalat al-Hiya’, p 2), Gha- 
rall says (to a sympathetic correspondent who has drawn bis attenUon to 

the general reception of lUD m the literary circles of the time) 

You have expressed sorrow (over some malicious comments on lUD 
made by) people who are little better than brutes and who have 
charged its author with bemg nu^uided and misguiding These people 
have also accused the readers and the followers of the book— of a ten- 
dency to corrupt the Shariah or to destroy it. Let them have their 
way until they return to God and on the occasion of the momentous 
Encounter render account unto ffim 

A L 6 
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m such a vulnerable (although not indefensible) position, Ghazall 
has shovm that the methods he had used in TF had now outhved 
their utility for him. Ever and anon m the course of writing lUD, 
he comes back to an attitude of relentless criticism (on his own 
position in TF) that can be set forth as follows 

(a) Islam does not stand in need of any one’s help or sup- 
port — ^by way of a belhcose refutation of anti-Islamic things For 
the Prophet actually contemplatedio the possibility of strength and 
support commg to Islam from even antt-Islamic things or persons 

(b) He who undertakes ostentatiously to support or defend 
Islam most often is a self-seekmg man 

(c) If a self-styled supporter of Islam thinks that he has done 
what others could not do because of their lack of Devotion or 
Insight, then such a person himself is the most devoid of Devotion 
and Insight Of Devotion, because he takes a contemptuous view 
of the masses of men to whom indeed Faith is of the utmost signi- 
ficance or the most vital concern Of Insight, because he fails to 
see that the cause of Faith is not promoted by the extra-ordinary 
qualities of highly gifted men whose example cannot be followed 
by the common or plain man (lUD, quarter 3, ch 2, pp 9 fl) 

These words acquire tremendous significance in view of the 
fact that they have been uttered by the author of TF Not even 
Ibn Rushd could have criticised the latter book m such unsparing 
terms 

We must now let lUD speak for itself In what follows, 
therefore, we will present the Argument of the book as a whole 
Our summary may serve the purpose of an introduction to, or a 
prompter for a detailed study of this book that needs yet to be 
ivntten from the Islamic point of view We shall not offer any 
documentation on the specific points mduded in For our 

10 ‘ God will strengthen this faith by (the contributions of) the wfcked 
man” SB 56 (Jihad), cK 182 Also see lUD, quarter iv, Kitab a1-raf«Wc«T, 
p 75 

11 In general however, our sources can be mdicated (by reference to 
the 'hooks’ of lUD and the pages in the wanorum scheme of numbering 
them) as follows — 

Bk 1, pp G5ff 76ff, 9Sff , 149f! Bk 2 pp 161ff 213-15 Bk 4, pp 287- 
90 Bk 7, pp 483ff Bk 8 pp 52411 Bk 10 p 596 Bk. 12 pp , 
709ff Bk 14 Bk 15, pp 946{t, 102711 Bks 16, 19 21-26 23-33, 35-37, 
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presentation of Gliazalis views is bound to involve a considerable 
amount of selection, mterpretation and even reconstruction 

To begin \vith, lUD represents the only philosophical attempt 
m the Muslim world to review the concrete totahty of Islamic 
thought, behef and conduct from the standpomt of the greatest 
and the most origmal Islamic prmciple — ^viz Tauhid According 
to Ghazall, a man’s reawakenmg to the importance of this principle 
(as the criterion of good and bad or right and wrong m actual 
life) constitutes the ‘revival of the sciences of Religion’ Although 
the demands of Tauhid are severe and soul-searchmg or even 
world-shaking, it is nonetheless true that through his reawakenmg 
to them a man can realize his mdividuahty and attain freedom 
For It IS only in the presence of God that humamty can possess 
and enjoy individuality and freedom On the contrary, one who 
turns away from that ‘presence* remains a mere slave to the 
meluctable and brutalizing necessities of the world Hence the 
first and by far the most ddBcult rehgious problem consists m the 
bore recogmtion of the fact that in all places other than, and re- 
mote from the ‘presence’ of God, man can have only an ignoble 
and degenerate existence 

There may be some men who just cannot recognize this fact 
They would flatter themselves with the assumption that it is they 
who think and feel and choose and decide, and therefore no one 
can convmce them that the necessities of temporal existence might 
he at the root of their thought and will and choice and decision 
So they congratulate themselves upon their success, imaguung that 
they already are in possession of freedom and mdividuahty But 
these ideals are not so easy of attainment In fact, our struggle 
for them never can cease 

Some men who are not self deluded would recognize that a 
Lfe remote from the ‘presence’ of God is imworthy These people 
may experience another difficulty tiiat may be created by 
extraneous circumstances They may be told that some of those 
things which are remote from the ‘presence’ of God are not so 
in an absolute or final sense and that, therefore, m the long run 
they might prove not only to be reconcilable to Tauhid, but even 
a contributory factor or a means to it This extenuatmg 
circumstance is cited in favour of such grand things as the objects 
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or mstitutions or principles of Society and History, Religion and 
Law, and Morality and Philosophy 

Here the rebgious man has a difficult problem to face A priori 
he knows that Tauhid cannot be identified with any one of 
these things, for a man can live by any one of them and yet miss 
the ‘presence’ of God But if they are claimed to be a possible 
means to Tauhid, the claim deserves to be considered very care- 
fully It IS only rash and presumptuous men who would reject 
It outright By so doing, they can only brmg their spiritual strug- 
gle to an Ignominious end On the other hand, those persons who 
would not reject this claim do mdeed ensure the umnterrupted 
development of their spiritual Me For now they can look for 
the evidence of Tauhid where they had thought it could not be 
found. But their problems are by no means over For they are 
confronted with a paradoxical aspect of religious life — namely, 
the possibihty of the expression of their love for God through 
attention to things other than God, and it is not clear how long 
the duahty can justifiably mamtain itself 

Once persuaded to attend to those things which are called a 
possible means to Tauhid, the religious man may learn to see in 
them some reflections of divine power and glory But he will 
soon discover that such reflections are mevitably turned to a 
degradmg and deceptive use For they are used to justify the 
existence of the medium m which they shine, not to proclaim the 
perfection and blessedness of the Source whence they radiate 

An illustration will make the pomt clear Law is one of 
those thmgs which are other than Tauhid but which can be 
considered as means to the latter As such, therefore, Law can 
engage the attention of the religious man who will consequently 
begm to see m it reflections of some transcendental elements — viz 
divine power and glory Now, rational necessity demands that 
the grateful response of the protagonists of Law should take the 
form of an argument like the foUowmg one — 

1 Without the transcendental elements of divme power and 
glory, Law is a trivial thing 

2 With those elements added to it, it becomes sacred 

3 Therefore praise be to God whose Name elevates Law 
from a trivial character to sanctity 
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la point of fact, however, those who are devoted to Law express 
their response in the form of an argument hke the foUowmg one — 

1 Without transcendental elements , Law is a trivial 
thing 

2 With those elements , it becomes sacred 

3 Therefore, praise be to Law thus elevated to sanctity 
This form of the argument is irrational and blasphemous— except 
that it points to the irresistible pressure of the necessities of tem- 
poral existence 

This sort of thing happens in the case of Law when legal 
provisions, which can be justified only by reference to the purposes 
they are designed to serve, become ends-m-themselves It also 
happens m the case of Religion, Morality, Philosophy, History, &c 

Thus, the elements of power and glory which enter mto the 
constitution of Rehgion are eventually subordinated to that consti- 
tution when particular religions develop an interest m formal 
patterns of overt conduct Such a development is of great utility 
For without formalism, the teachings of a religion cannot be com- 
mumcated to the masses of men In essence, however, formalism 
has nothing to do with Tauhid, and might indeed be opposed to it 

In the case of Morahty, the transcendental elements are sub- 
ordinated to extraneous things in so far as Morality conmves at 
the elation, even arrogance that accompanies the consciousness 
of Virtue m the mind of the virtuous man Moreover, Morality 
inculcates an exaggerated notion of the efficiency of the moral 
agent 

In the case of Philosophy, the transcendental elements are 
subordinated to its interest in all Knowledge as an end — without 
setting one kind of Knowledge over against another 

As far as History is concerned, one might feel that its pano- 
rama of the concrete instances of divme power and glory might 
make of it the most convincing proof of the truth of Tauhid But 
this proves to be a fond hope For in this case, too, the tran- 
scendental elements are subordinated to extraneous things His- 
torians lose sight of the fact that History never can be an adequate 
ground for anticipating or predictmg the mysterious workings of 
God's will Man’s inabihty to arrive at anticipations or predic- 
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tions of this kind illustrates not only the imperfection and the 
finitude of his knowledge, but also the incorrigible imperfection of 
his moral judgment History does not necessarily prove that those 
who ougnt (from the historian’s point of view) to be rewarded 
or pumshed get what they seem to deserve But the practical in- 
terests mvolved in the presentation of History demand that the 
idea of Reward and Punishment — even as shaped forth by the 
reason or the imagmation of the historians — should serve as an 
indispensable postulate 

The failure of all those things which could be a means to 
Tauhid raises the question as to how one might justify one s faith 
in Cod The decline of the Afilin itself is an effect of God s will 
and power How, then, can one reconcile oneself to the fact that 
it is God who brings about the corruption of the transcendental 
elements m Morahty, Law, etc — m such wise as to defeat the 
purposes of Tauhid’ 

This dark and desperate problem of the philosophy of Reli> 
gion must be disentangled from ontological assumptions before any 
attempt could be made to solve if Thus, in the first place, when 
it IS said that the decline of the Afilm is itself an effect of Gods 
power and will, the meamng is not that God is a natural cause 
of such a thing On the contrary, all it means is that the natural 
causes bemg whatever they are, the rebgious mind would mter- 
pret not only their eHects, but even their own inner constitution, 
in terms of God’s will and power Rehgion teaches us to 
beheve m the power and the greatness of forces outside ourselves 
In our attempt to explam what may be an endlessly mcreasuig 
series of natural causes by reference to God’s will and power 
this religious belief manifests and fulfils itself 

In the second place, we must get nd of those ontological as- 
sumptions through which Personahty may be attributed to God 
If God were a person in the sense m which we know personahty 
and have it, it would be treacherous on His part to give us for an 
Ideal something (le Tauhid) against which the effects of His 
oivn power and will should izubtafe It is the idea of personahty 
as an attribute common to us and Him that makes us expect a 
fair deal at His bands — imagining that He is also pleased with 
our success and displeased with our failure But m attributing 
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to Him pleasure \vith our success, we posit some kind of a defi- 
ciency in His character. 

Therefore, just as the process of de-personahzation will avert 
the imputation of Treachery, so on the other hand must it also 
lead us to hold that our success and failure, our solvation and 
error, make absolutely no difference — as far as God is concerned 

Once these ontological assumptions have been set aside, it 
wll be possible to see that the question concerning the justifica- 
tion of one’s faith in God (who frustrates one m the pursuit of 
Tauhid) IS not directed against one’s faith in the existence of God, 
but only against a certain notion of His attributes Hence the 
whole problem comes to this —• namely, why should one (and 
mdeed how can one) bebeve m certam incomprehensible and 
mysterious attributes of God as set over against some more fami- 
liar qualities’ 

The answer to this question is that there are three different 
types of the apprehension of the divine attributes The first may 
be called virtic, the second effeminate, and the third hermaphro- 
dtte (a) Those who can believe m a divine bomg that is not sub- 
servient to their own purposes and to the laws of their own exis- 
tence represent the first type — viz Tanzih (i e Transcendentalism) 
(b) Those who believe in a divme being m whom their own exist- 
ence and experience and character are thought over agam, repre- 
sent the second type — viz Tashbih (i e Anthropomorphism) (c) 
The third type is represented by all those theologians who are in- 
capable of the virility of Tanzih and of the homely beauty of 
Tashbih Evidently, therefore, a divme being who creates difficul- 
ties in the spiritual life of men fulfils the demands of Tanzih in the 
highest degree Any attempt to soften the rigour of the idea (of 
such a being) can produce only a theological hermaphrodite 

The foregoing classification is based on the assumption that 
there is an essential difference between the idea of the existence 
of God and the idea of His attributes On ultimate analysis, how- 
ever, this turns out to be false No true apprehension of God is 
possible unless the religious consciousness should simultaneously 
grasp the truth of His being and His attributes Doubtless, there 
are some persons who would first obtain a proof of the existence 
of God whence the next step is supposed to take them to a theory 
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of His attributes. But if Existence is thus to be divorced from 
attributes, the result would be a relapse into ontological assump- 
tions, and the ‘proof’ by means of which such assumptions may be 
verified would be ill-suited to support Faith For if Faith is based 
on Proofs, it can also be shaken by them, for they are like a double- 
edged sword that cuts both ways As a matter of fact, the vicis- 
situdes of Faith that is based on Proof represent not only a possi- 
bihty, but an inevitable outcome If you are such that only a 
miraculous Serpent can show you the way to God, there will also 
be a pseudo-miraculous Calf to entice you away from Him (cf 
Qm on Samirl) 

From the relative or double-edged character of Proofs two 
consequences would seem to follow First, it follows that Tanzih 
can no longer be considered as a doctrme of the divine attributes 
only Secondly, the question concerning the justification of one’s 
Faith (in a divine being that causes one’s spiritual struggle to fad 
totaDy or partially) involves questionings with regard to the exist- 
ence of God 

Therefore, the final answer to the question raised by the 
decline of the Afilm is that the spirit of the doctrine of TanzJh 
must influence our conception of the existence of God (as well) 
This means that the religious. man oannot but believe in God — 
recogmzing Him as the Author of the impediments and the con- 
tradictions, &c by which he is inevitably confronted in his spiri- 
tual life, but not holdmg Hun responsible for those impediments, 
nor flattering himself with the idea that if he could surmount them, 
he would arouse a pleasurable response on His part 

This IS an extremely negative position to take Those who 
are in it are so critical in their attitude towards hfe and the 
world that they represent a destructive force in the universal 
system If this force were to have greater strength and wider 
influence than it does, the umversal system would collapse Mer- 
cifully, however, its strength suffers set-backs and its influence is 
localized As such, therefore it represents an illustrious element 
m the universal system through which the world and humanity 
emancipate themselves from their phenomenal degradation For 
like its super-abundance, the total extinction of this force would 
also annihilate the universal system. 
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Having -attained to thi^ negative position, the rehgious man 
will see that his endless problems have biought him a deeper 
undeistanding of the ways of God In the beginnmg, he might 
have thought that his assent to the doctrine of Tauhid will fulfil 
his obhgations towards God I^ater on, he must have reahzed that 
divine power and glory could, and did, shine through some objects 
m the world or some facts of life, and that therefore the latter 
also had some obhgations to impose upon him This must have 
led him to the discovery that, apart from the transcendental ele- 
ments that were reflected m them, the very worldlmess of such 
media was an effect of divine power and will As such, however, 
these things m their debasement should not cause him to lose 
patience with God On the contrary, the imperfections and the im- 
pediments and the contradictions which have been created by Him 
in the life of humanity should induce the rehgious man to love God 
For that is the way to invest his spiritual struggle with meamng 
and purpose — and thus to attam Freedom 

Man’s love for God, or his attainment of Freedom by means 
of justifying his faith in Him, is the greatest ‘proof’ of God s exist 
ence In the language of Mystical expenence, this state is identi- 
fied as the one m which God makes the decision that should have 
been made by a man For only as long as God is a mere necessity 
of thought, Thought can take more than one course m rendering 
Faith articulate and exphcit But when this necessity of thought 
IS apprehended as given, the possibilities open to Thought fore- 
shorten or reduce themselves to only one formulation of Faith 
That IS the one determmed by the Datum to which it is related 
Tiius IS »ian‘'s love lor God reciprocated "by Hun 

national necessity demands that a man should seek to justify 
(if not to prove) his faith m God In other words, he should be 
able to show why his having faith is better than not havmg it 
Once this question has been set at rest, there will be a demand 
from the other side — namely, that he who claims to have faith 
should be able to ascertain whether the claim is true, or not 

It is none too easy for a man to verify such a claim Both 
the quality of his faith, and the maimer m wlqch he may seek to 
satisfy himself as to whether it be true, will depend on the • (An- 
thropomorphic or Transcendentalist) type to which he belongs 
A L 7 
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In the early stages of his spiritual struggle, a man most often 
15 an Anthropomorphist. In so far as this theology possesses the 
greatest attraction for the human mind, an Anthropomorphist’s 
clarni (concerning faith in God) may only amount to the rationali- 
zation of somethmg to which he is mclined by nature. An attempt 
to verify such faith may cause its dissolution. 

With a Transcendentalist’s faith, the difficulties involved in 
verification may be still more disconcerting. They are due to 
the complications arismg out of the Transcendentahst’s varying 
response to the substance of his creed — namely, his recogmtion 
of the principle that it is God who creates difficulties m the spiri- 
tual life of men. There are two possibilities to distinguish here. 
First, the recogmtion m question, and a Transcendentalisms con- 
sequent love for God, may lead him to make light of the distmc- 
tion between Good and Evil. But he who fails to distinguish 
these two can have no Faith. (For on Ghazali’s prmciples, Faith 
IS faith-m-God, which means the acceptance of Tau^id, which sig- 
mfies the discovery of the supreme criterion of Good and Evil). 
In his case, therefore, the question of verification will not arise 
at all. 

Secondly, a Transcendentalist’s love for God, and his conse* 
quent presumption that God loves him in turn, may cause him to 
imagine that (m his case) the great ideal of Freedom has been 
reahzed — in definitive fashion, and as the result of his own per- 
formance. Here the claim (concemmg faith in God) advanced by 
such a person will be much too personal and self-congratulatory 
to verify. 

Hard is the struggle through which one seeks to verify one’s 
avowed faith m God. But that is by no means the whole truth of 
the matter. The most disconcerting fact of religious life is not 
that this struggle is hard, but that it is doomed to be a self-defeat- 
ing process. One who makes a deliberate effort to have sincere 
and verifiable faith in God can succeed only by virtue of a certam 
amount of superiority to others whose faith must therefore be 
demonstrated to be insincere. For no one can have sincere faith 
in God unless the sincerity of his faith be determined as a quahty 
distinguishable from the insincerity of the faith of many (if not 
all) others. (This is the sense in which a man with sincere faith 
represents not only a rare thing, but also a destructive force in 
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the universe) But is it necessary that sincere Faith should shine 
against the background of insincerity and faithlessness’ Indeed, 
IS it desirable that the constitutive principle of Faith should be 
its opposition to things external or contrary to it’ 

The ans%\er to both these questions would be in the negative 
if Faith could be viewed and valued in the hght of its own cha- 
racter and substance But he who has it cannot see it in that 
light, for exaggerated notions of personal importance and efficiency 
obscure his vision Tlhe only ‘person* who can view and value 
a man’s faith in the light of its substance and character is — God 

But the divine view of a man’s faith cannot be made known 
to him m this world As long as he lives, his faith is in the mak- 
ing — 1 e , bemg made or unmade, whereas the divme view of 
things encompasses their totahty in a final and defimtive sense 
It follows that if in his life time a man ventures to anticipate the 
divine view of his faith, he is a transgressor, seeking to go beyond 
the limits God has set 

Therefore, in those cases m which sincere faith may be pos- 
sessed, there is no means whereby this fact could be ascertained 
As the world goes God’s verdict on man's faith is not announced, 
and man himself cannot make an announcement — without a dras- 
tic diminution of the integrity and smcerity of Faith 

Despite the unvenfiable and incommunicable character of 
Faith, however, people like to attribute it to each other or to 
themselves This is so not because they may have taken steps to 
verify the attributes they affirm but because the term ‘faithful’ is 
used" fo olescriie greatVresy Gftazaft cumjiVfes' tits fwo a? M- 
lows — 

1 Faith IS the highest Knowledge — viz the one related to 
the highest Knowable 

2 Knowledge satisfies firate beings’ longing for the infinity 
of Power that truly belongs to God alone 

3 Power is both a means to greatness and the actual enjoy- 
ment of it 

4 Therefore, Faith is attributed to the person who appears 
to possess greatness 

This extension of the sigmficance of Faith also accounts for the 
transference (to Faith) of two important characteristics of great- 
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ness First, the struggle for greatness (which in its ultimate sigm- 
ficance is divine) admits of no collaboration or partnership (S/virfe) 
Secondly, the absence or the loss of greatness is not a mere priva- 
tion, but amounts to the acquisition of its opposite — le, meanness 
In like manner, therefore, the struggle for Faith admits of no Part- 
nership, and faithlessness is the term both for a person who fails 
to have faith, and for one who may choose not to have if The 
combined effect of these two consequences is this — By calling a 
person jaithjul people seek to emphasise his greatness If now 
some one feels that this designation threatens or contradicts his 
own greatness he will impute faithlessness to the person m 
question 

When the attributes ‘faithful’ and ‘faithless’ are thus being 
bandied around (by friend and foe) m relation to one and the 
same person, they cancel out each other 

But in those cases in which no one calls a person ‘faithful’ 
whereas every one calls him ‘faithless’, there are two contrary 
possibiUties to reckon with — 

First, such a person may be so selhsh and inhuman that he 
might have made of himself a curse to all mankind The accu- 
sation against him will be just if not literally true 

Secondly, the person in question may be such that his humihty 
or selflessness would threaten or contradict the popular notion of 
greatness as such This person is faithful m the truest sense of 
the word In his case. Faith as proved — 

1 not because God may have announced His verdict to con- 
firm his faith (for that verdict is not announced m this 
world) , 

2 nor because he himself may have claimed to have Faith 
(for that would be Transgression), 

3 but because of the ferocity of the accusation (of faithless- 
ness) against him which hears mverse proportion to the 
reality of Faith For those who have Faith represent a 
destructive force m the umverse Therefore, the accu- 
sations of faithlessness against such persons are m fact an 
indirect protest (against thoir destructiveness) 
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IBN" TAYMIYAH’S REFUTATION OF LOGIC 

Ghazali’s two books which have been discussed in the iirst 
chapter describe a pattern of spiritual development unparalleled in 
the subsequent history of Islamic Thought {In the earher periods 
of Islamic history, the lives of some Compamons of the Prophet 
of Islam, e g Abu Dharr Ghi&ri, might conceivably offer some 
analogies). Never again smee his time has a Muslim embarked 
upon a historic refutation of Rationalism — whence m the end he 
should have turned back to consider what merit his refutation 
could possess m the eyes of God. 

However, there have been some cases m which post-Ghazalian 
thinkers were so deeply inspired or provoked by GhazalTs work 
(m all or some of its concrete manifestations) that their conse* 
quent effort to -follow his example, or to counteract the harmful 
effects they thought it had produced, resulted m a comparable re- 
construction of Islamic Thought Ibn'Rushd (1126-1198), Ibn 
Taymiyah (1263-1328) and Shah Waliy Allah (1703-1762) represent 
this class of authors or thinkers 

Ibn Rushd devoted an entire book (TT) to the issues raised 
in Ghazah’s attack (TF) on Philosophy In some other writings 
(eg Fasl al-Maqal and Manahtj al-Adtllah), he made repeated 
attempts to rethink his attitude towards ‘this man’ who obviously 
had outdistanced his analysis It is in such revaluations that he 
seems to thmk of Ghazall as a fellow-interpreter of the relation 
between Reason and Authority He came to the conclusion that 
the xmphilosophical things wherem Ghazah’s wntmgs abound give 
rise to questions which necessitate that the utmost care be taken 
m presenting his teachmgs For Ghazah’s mability or unwilling- 
ness to identify himself with any one of the traditional schools 
was bound to be misunderstood by unwary readers as also it 
might have very disturbing effects on immature minds However, 
Ibn Rushd's appreciation of the actual contents of lUD is poor in 
quality and substance Most often he refers to it in passing and 
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in his remarks he contents himself with the repetition of the 
popular conception of its teachings It is for this reason that we 
would not bring him in at the present time 

On the contrary, both Ibn Taymiyah and Shah WalTy Allah 
have been influenced by lUD — each of course in his own way 
Although their appraisal of the technical aspects and the historical 
precedents of Gha2ali’s contribution to Philosophy does not ap» 
proach Averroesian standards, they have been more successful in 
estabhshing Ghazalianism in the context of Islamic Thought Ibn 
Tajrmiyah’s work (KRM) which has been selected here for a com* 
parative study is comparable both to Gbazali’s TF and to his lUD 
To the former, because it is a refutation, to the latter, because it 
takes all (Islamic) knowledge for its province In what follows, 
therefore, we propose to summarize Ibn Taymiyah’s teachmgs m 
KRM with special reference to Gharali's influence on them 

To begm With, this book interprets Ghazah’s life and thought 
in different ways The plan of the work itself bears testimony to 
the influence of TF, m that Ibn Taymiyah seems to have set out 
to ratify Gbazah’s takfir (excommunication) of the Philosophers 
or to supply its omissions Ihn Taymiyah believes that GhazSli mis- 
represents Islam in recognizing its opposition to Philosophy on 
three points onhf — viz the eternity of the world, the contentless 
universality of God’s knowledge, and (scepticism with regard to) 
the resurrection of the dead In his opinion, the criteria employ- 
ed by a representative of Islamic Thought must also include such 
things as the belief in Prophecy, the divme speech, Intercession, &c ^ 

Ibn Tavmiyah’s amendment and extension of Ghazali's indict- 
ment (of the Philosophers) is not to he dismissed as a minor 
issue or forma? criticism Gn <fte confrary, rf moaf be recegtirzed 
as the expression of a deep-rooted conviction on his r»art — namely, 
that Ghazali’s attempt to get rid of the influence of Philosophy 
might have been genuine but that its success was only partial 
and limited What Ibn Tavmiyah considers as serious omissions 
m the maledictory parts of TF were assumed to have occurred by 


1 See p 523 (KRM pufclisihed with an introduction by Saiyid Sulay- 
man Nadvi Bombay, ‘Abd al ^ainad Sharafal-Din 1949) 
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reason of the author’s hngermg interest in Philosophy and his 
irreversible commitment to its teadungs^ 

It IS not only Ghazali’s omissions, but also some positive aspects 
of his teachmgs, that appear (to Ibn Taynuyah) to be coloured by 
his persistent philosophical interests To be specific, Ibn Tay- 
miyah charges him with mitiatmg the practice of presentmg Fiqh 
in terms or concepts borrowed from Greek philosophy (pp 14f). 
One of his books (al-Qts^s aUMusta^m) is named as a dangerous 
concoction m which logical prmciples were rephrased in Islamic 
termmology whence they were claimed to have been derived from 
the teachings of the Prophets (pp 194-98) As regards the Mys- 
tical teachings, Ghazali is said to have made a distmction between 
*Alam al-Khalq and ‘Alam al-Atnr^ which Ibn Taymiyah considers 
to be un-Islamic 

From the standpomt that the influence of Philosophy on 
GhazaU’s mind proved to be unshakable, Ibn Taymiyah is natu- 
rally mchned to class him with the followers of Ibn Sina (Not 
unl^e GhazSli himself, Ibn Taymiyah had the teachings of this 
great thinker m mmd whenever he referred to Philosophy) In 
this sense, the most severe stricture on Ghazah is to be found m 
a passage (p 103) where Ibn Taymiyah declares that m some 
cases Ibn SinS and his followers have placed themselves in sharper 
opposition to the teachmgs of Islam than even the idolatrous Arabs 
m pre-Islamic times ever had done 

However, the mterests Ghazali had developed towards the 
end of his life sum up the best part of his contribution to Islam 
Ibn Taymiyah recognizes that ‘at the time of his death, Ghazali 
pietxcupreA -Witin BrciChaii (loo mt ) TVjIis nrost 

have neutralized the erstwhile pertinacity of his philosophical 
interests, for (as we shall see later on) Ibn Taymiyah considers 
the two kinds of interests as mutually exclusive 


2 Hence he quotes with unconcealed approbation and delight, the 
words of Ghazali’s own followers and admirers who thought him to have 
been irretrievably conunitted to Wulosophy For instance, see p 482 where 
Qadi Abu Bakr b al-‘Arabi is r^wrted to have made adverse admissions 
concerning Gbazall’s interest m Philosophy and his meagre knowledge of 
Hadith 

3 le, according to Ibn Taymiyah the realms of corporeal and mcor- 
■poreal beings respectively 
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It would be a rewarding study to analyse the specific quali- 
ties of Ibn Taynuyah’s style As a great master of the Arabic 
language, his excellence is unquestionable As a writer on philo- 
sophical and theological subjects, he can be obstmate and self- 
righteous or quite subtle and analytical in turns In general, he 
IS concerned to show that he knows the rational saences quite 
mtimately, but that his commitments he elsewhere More espe- 
cially, this attitude finds poignant expression m his judgments 
upon persons and in his use of the philosophical vocabulary and 
methodology While he can be extremely ungenerous m his criti- 
cism on some of the greatest figures m Islamic history, he tries 
to be objective in his views— takmg care to document them from 
his extensive readings, and to forestall such counter-criticism as 
might be provoked by some sweepmg denunciations (takfir) m 
categorical terms To this element of restraint m his judgment 
corresponds a negative quality or a certain weakness that js to 
be found in his views on philosophical subjects In order to assi- 
milate a profound or recondite idea, he often resorts to verbosity 
that stands m marked contrast to the effortless elegance and luci- 
dity of his style in general In many cases, this quality of his style 
appears to be infehcitous in comparison with the achievements of 
authors like Ghaziali and Ibn Suia 

At its best, however, this very quality enables Ibn Taymiyah 
to rethink philosophical ideas m terms which may be imconven- 
tional, but which are congenial or even indigenous to the con- 
ceptual substratum of the Islamic ‘sciences' In order to show 
that he knows Philosophy, he rephrases its teachings m such a 
way that in what he may have to say, the Islamic ‘sciences’ 
(which have moulded or mfonned his mind) attam to the con- 
sciousness of what Philosophy can mean to them 

Now to pass on to the book (KRM) In his introduction 
(pp 3 ff ) , Ibn Tayimyah tells us that this work had been preced- 
ed by a period m which he had criticised Greek logic but had 
also recognized many of its teachm^ as true Later on, he began 
to realize how error could creep into that part of the subject as 
well When he was m prison at Alexandria :n 709/1309, he had 
conversations with some persons to whom L/ogic represented the 
unadulterated essence of 'Truth He advised them to be bold 
enough to see that their idol couM have feet of clay On his own 
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part, this necessitated an elaborate exposition of the subject which 
has passed into KHM 

When the book had thus taken shape, Ibn Taymiyah was still 
quite reluctant to let its provocative teachings represent his atti- 
tude in definitive fashion He thought that some of his earher 
wntmgs^ on Metaphysics and Theology (Uahiyat) had already 
provided the most suitable occasion for the refutation of rationa- 
lism in the Mushm world But some one urged him not to 
withold the new Refutation. Ibn Taymiyah comphed because 
in spite of its fragmentary character, the book ‘opens the door to 
(the understandmg of) the Truth’ 

The introduction is followed by a summary (pp 4-7) in which 
Ibn Taymiyah offers a preliminary exposition of Logic ® The Logi- 
cians divide Knowledge into Tasaivwur and Tasdiq® each of which 
may be self-evident or debatable In general, however, it is neces- 
sary that even if most of the terms and propositions were debata- 
ble, at least some of them should be self-evident If all of them 
were to lend themselves to theoretical investigations, Knowledge 
would be an indefinite and interminable process For theory ful- 
fils itself in the recognition of some self-evident things On the 
other hand, if all terms and propositions were self-evident, 
Knowledge would be superfluous 

There are two methods by which we arrive at Tasawwur and 
Tasdiq One of them is Definition (Hadd) This is explained m 
various ways According to some people, it includes linguistic 
explanations or marks as well as the essential descriptions of 
things On another view, it is set over against the first one of 
these processes and identified with the second and/or the third 
In any case, it consists of the essential as well as accidental attri- 
butes of the defined thing Each of these two kmds of attributes 
may be common or peculiar to the defined thmg (as -viewed in 
relation to some others) An essential attribute that is common 


4 Particularly, BMS (published together with his Minhaj al-Sunndh in 
4 volumes, Bulaq 1321-22 AH) 

5 Accordmg to the editor(s), KRM (p 4 fn) uses Ghazalis MIm as 
the locus classicus on Logic 

6 Term’ and “proposition’ would convey the technical sense of the 
Arabic words more fully, a'though they do not give an exact translation 
of the latter Cf Walzer, Creek into Arabic (Bib svb nom) by index. 

A L 8 
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IS called genus, but if it is peculiar to the defined thing, it is 
called differentia The combination of genus and dt;GFerentta is 
called species An accidental attnbute that is common is called 
the general accident, but if it is not common, it is called property 
These, then, are the five Predicables (Kulliyat) (A kulli or 
Universal is opposed to the Particular which is explamed as some- 
thing whose ‘notion precludes all participation in it’) 

Deduction (Qiyas) is the other method by which one arrives 
at terms and propositions If its subject matter be things which 
are certain, it is called Demonstration (Burhan) Things which 
are ‘granted’ for the sake of argument, or which are based on 
popular conviction (Mashhur), or which are imagmary or falla- 
cious, yield a dialectical or rhetorical or poetical or sophistical 
Qiyas (respectively) A deduction consists of at least two pre- 
mises or judgments Again, it may be mediate or immediate In 
the latter case, a judgment yields inference as to the truth or 
falsehood of some other judgments by means of contradiction or 
simple conversion or conversion by neffatton In the former case, 
it IS called Syllogism In a syllogism, a premiss is either categorical 
or hypothetical (which is subdivided into the conjunctive and the 
disjunctive) In form, therefore, this leads to the threefold divi- 
sion of Syllogism into 

1 arguments whose premises may be contained within one 
another, 

2 arguments whose premises necessitate each other, 

3 and arguments whose premises are mutually exclusive 

Syllogistic reasoning that proceeds from the universal to the parti- 
cular IS called Qiyas al Shumul Istiqra’ (induction) is the word 
for an argument in which this order is reversed Tamthil (ana- 
logy) means reasoning that proceeds from one particular to 
another 

Analogy and Qiyas al Shumul are mutually convertible This 
has given rise to a controversy — namely, whether the word Qiyas 
is used m stncto sensu in Qiyas al Shumul and only metaphorically 
for Analogy (or vice versa), or whether it is applicable m both 
these cases m the same way The first position has been accepted 
by Ibn U^^zm (among others), the second, by Gha 2 iali and Abu 
Muhammad MaqdiSI (among others) But the third finds favour 
with the majority of men all over the world 
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The Problem of Definition 

The foregoing summary is so formulated as to indicate the 
pomts on which Ibn Taymiyah would attack the Muslim Ansto- 
tehans The task he thus sets himself consists both in the refu- 
tation of the doctrmes of Defimtion and Demonstration, and m the 
vindication of comparable methods which were used by Muslim 
authors and thinkers prior to the vogue of Logic In specific 
terms, this latter aspect of his criticism is to be centred on his 
exposition of the fallacies involved m the Aristotehans’ preference 
for Qiyas al-Shumul as the scientific counterpart to Tamthil 

Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism of the doctrme of Definition has not 
been set forth in systematic form, but it springs from a distmct 
awareness of the theoretical implications of the whole problem 
Ibn Taymiyah connects Defimtion with some deeper philosophical 
issues m the historical context He is not unacquainted with the 
teachmgs of the most important schools of Philosophy m antiquity 
Using Ibn Sina’s KS as his source, he refers to the Pythagoreans 
who taught that numbers are the essence of things Accordmg to 
our author, Plato and his followers could not subscribe to this 
idea But their own investigations led them to identify the nature 
of things in terms of the Ideas which were supposed to have sub- 
sistence (Thubut) and being in contradistmction to the objects 
of the sensible world Once they had learnt to draw a Ime between 
the Ideas and the objects of the physical world, these philosophers 
affirmed Matter, Time, Space and the Void as the ideal principles 
of the physical objects whence (accordmg to Ibn Taymiyah) they 
must have derived all such notions Aristotle came — to assert that 
the Ideas are mental determinations But the Staginte and his 
followers placed some other mental determmations in opposition 
to the physical objects For they taught that Body is composed 
of form and matter, and that the species exist independently of 
the mdividuals 

Ibn Taymiyah thinks that the teachmgs of the Greek philoso- 
phers are foreign to the Muslim mind That is the reason why 
the Mutakallimin and the scholars of Fiqh do not subscnbe to 
the idea that bodies are composed of form and matter Nor does 
their aversion to it lead them to accept the alternative conception 
of bodies as aggregates of simple substances — viz the atoms 
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Latterly, however, Greek philosophy came to influence some 
Muslim thinkers amongst whom Ibn Sina is the most prominent 
This man taught that the distmction between the nature or the 
quiddity (Mahiyah) of a thing and its actual existence is absolute, 
and that, even when a thing may not be, its nature may have 
subsistence and bemg tn re For this reason, the nature of a 
thing IS one of the Univereals or ‘simple notions’ (al-Tasawwurat 
al-Mufradah) whence Defimtion derives its significance and vali- 
dity — as the unfolding (Taswir) of the essence of the defined 
thing Not inconsistently, therefore, do the Avicenmans hold 
that only those parts of a defimtion are essential which enter mto 
the Mahiyah of the defined thing Such parts aie distinguished 
by them not only from purely accidental things, but also from 
those (viz properties and ‘inseparable accidents’) which comcide 
with existence (if they do not enter mto Mahiyah) For instance, 
they say that rationality is an essential attribute of man, because 
human nature is constituted by this attribute On the contrary, 
the oddness of three or the evenness of four is claimed to be non- 
essential, for although there is no three that is not odd (and no 
four that is not even), oddness (or evenness) does not constitute 
number, but follows from its bemg (pp 66 f). 

The Avicenman interpretation of Defimtion has, according to 
Ibn Tayiniyah, filled people’s mmds with ridiculous delusions and 
malicious contempt for the traditions of the Muslim society For 
now they thmk that their quest after the Mahiyah can bridge 
the gulf that mevitably exists between a thmg and our idea of 
it This exaggerated notion has led them to look down upon all 
those unassummg but fundamentally sound and sensible devices 
whereby Muslim authors and thinkers used to understand or ex- 
plain a thing While Ibn Sma had thought out the theory that 
lies behind this anti-traditionalism, Ghazali upheld it much more 
effectively — m that he incorporated it into the body of the Islamic 
traditions For it was he who cast the teachings of the Prophets 
in the Aristotehan mould It is, therefore, under his influence 
that the Islamic sciences have fallen away from the lines on which 
they would have developed if only he had let them do so in 
accordance with the laws of their own nature (p 14) ’ 

7 Represented by Fiqh on which Ghazali wrote in his Muata^fa in 
accordance with the principles of Logic 
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To the lines of the natural development of the Islamic scien- 
ces a clue IS provided by the pre-Rationahstic approach to the 
problem of Defimtion in the Muslim world As a matter of fact, 
all thoughtful Muslims have made use of the method of Defi- 
nition Unhke the Anstotehans, however, they would not flatter 
themselves with the assumption that, m definmg a thing, they 
could lay hands upon its essence Consistently with the unassum- 
ing but useful role they thought Definition could have m their 
work, they did not attach too much significance to the distinction 
between dtjjcrentta and property The genus tended to drop out 
of their statements about a thmg, for it shows (for mstance) what 
IS common to man and some other beings, whereas they were 
interested in what nught be regarded as his own In general, 
they were content to define a thing by reference to those qualities 
which appeared and disappeared upon its own appearance (Tard) 
and disappearance (‘Aks) 

This simpler and saner view of Definition is attributed by 
Ibn Taymiyah to all the Muslim sects— eg the Mu'tazilah, the 
Ashahrah, the Shi‘ah, the Karzamiyah, &c It is also claimed to 
be acceptable to the leaders of all the schools of Fiqh and to their 
followers It is said to have found favour with such authorities 
as Imam Abu al-Hasan Ash'arl, Qadi Abu Bakr b al-Taiyib 
Baqillani, Imam al-Haramayn Abu al-Ma'hli ‘Abd al-Malik 
Juwayni, Abu Maymun Nasafi, Abu Hashim, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Ibn 
Naubakht, Ibn Haysam &c (p 15) 

In a general review (pp 26-32) on Logic, Ibn Taymiyah con- 
trasts it with hnguistic conventions — e g the use of smgular terms 
or names The latter, he thinks, have a definite purpose to serve, 
and they do not nuhtate agamst reason or facts On the contrary, 
the Logicians teach things which are neither useful nor rational 
nor objective 

For instance, they believe that their art is a standard for the 
sciences, and that its use enables the mmd to avoid mis-thinking 
In this respect, they compare it to such arts as Prosody or Gram- 
mar, &c But the comparison is untenable For Prosody or Gram- 
mar IS related to a subject that cannot be thought out hy a begm- 
ner for himself His own judgment and devices havmg been ruled 
out, he must be content to receive certain conventional or current 
rules on the authority of the great masters of the art These rules 
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can be discovered only by rneans of induction, and the method by 
whicb they are recorded and communicated is traditional 

Different is the case with Logic, however, which has Thought 
itself for its subject A beginner m Logic must think — either on 
his own or m subservience to authority The latter alternative 
may be helpful, but there is no reason why authoritative thoughts 
should be truer or nearer to the essence of Thought God has 
made a just and equitable distribution of the capacity for think- 
ing among men One man cannot dictate to another how he should 
think And all men who are mterested m the right use of this 
capacity, try to make it correspond to reality All this points to 
the conclusion that the glorified system of Aristotelian logic is a 
tour de force or an ‘unnatural art’ To this conclusion mcontro- 
vertible testimony is borne by the fact that the translation of Aris- 
totle’s logical terminology into a foreign language makes a barba- 
rous addition to the latter’s original character and resources 
Similarly, the rules he sought to give the mind place it under 
unnecessary stram and obstruct its view of things 

The Logmans claim that their art leads to the definition of 
the reality of things which cannot be defined in any other way 
This has led them to introduce distmcbons among Quahties whi^ 
do not have those distmctions m themselves, but which could 
not have been used in the form or the order in which they occur.® 


8 Aristotle makes a dtsUnctioa between those things which are prior 
in nature prateran) and those which are prior in the order of our 

acquaintance with them (eevim proteron) See H. Joseph, An Introduction 
to Lo£hc Oxford Umversity Press 1916, pp 88 et oL 

Avicenniamsm had made use of this distinction in its conception of the 
es«ential attributes as prior m the order of Knowledge According to Ibn 
Taymiyah, however, the development of the notion of Mahiyah in that 
system tended to hyposlatize the order of Knowledge — so as to obliterate all 
distinction between phusej proteron and ecmin proteron. 

In h»s analysis of this development, Ibn Ihynuyah refers to the following 
four possibilities 

(a) the nature of a thmgs in re; 

(b) its existence in re, 

(c) its nature in mind, 

(d) and its existence in mind 

Of these, he believes that the first and the second go together to coQsUtule 
the actuality of a thing, whereas the third and the fourth coalesce so as 
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So the Logicians divided them into the essential and the noii> 
essential For the theory of Defimtion they had formulated, the 
essential quahties came to serve the purpose of matter, whereas 
its form was identified with the order in which the Logicians 
apprehended the Quahties 

Thus the reality of a thing is supposed to be represented by 
those qualities which are called essential, and the order m which 
the essential and non-essential quahties have been arranged by 
the Logicians is identified with the order of Knowledge itself 
But all that is extremely difficult (if not impossible) to prove, 
and even if it can be proved at all, it will make no addition to 
Knowledge (p 29). 

In general, the idea of an essential attribute is based on the 
pnnciple of the inclusion (Tadammun) or implication of one term 
in another For instance, a passage in Ghazah’s Mlm explains 
the relation of Tadammun m terms of the unity that binds a whole 
to its parts or a genus to its subordinates Thus, the word house 
signifies tcaU, and the word tmin sigmfies oninuil, by imphcation ® 
In these cases, the two terms imply each other, for the sense of 
one of them is contained m the other This relationship can, there- 
fore, be distmguished from those cases m which one of the two 
terms necessitates the other For instance, cethng and wall are 
necessarily related m the sense that there is no ceihng without 
a wall, but not vice versa Similarly, mnn and tailor are necessa- 
rily related m the sense that he who is a tailor must be a man, 
but not Vice versa From the inconvertibihty of these terms it 


to render jt intelligible On tbw principle, the fallacy of Avlcennianism con- 
sists m the fact that (m speaking of the absolute distinction between the 
nature of a thing and Its being) it divorces the first alternative from the 
second and the third from the fourth Having thus isolated these alterna- 
tives, it picks up the first and the fourth — so as to substantiate its conten- 
tion that the nature of a thing has being «i re even when it may not he, or 
when its existence is in mind only It vnll be possible to refute this fallacy 
when it IS recognized that when a thing exists actually, both its nature and 
its being are m tc, and that when it is conceived m ndnd, both its nature and 
its being represent a mental construction (p 67) 

9 These illustrations are Ghazahs own (see KRM, pp 75f) They 
include the extension as well as the tntcnnon of terms — viz the senses in 
which Anstotle found animal in man and man m animal (respecbvely) See 
Joseph op cit^ pp 136 ff 
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can be seen that the significance of each one of them is not con- 
tamed m that of the other, but tiiat only one of them (necessa- 
rily) follows from the other This necessarily following thing 
cannot freely be used m Definition For it has its own followers 
(Lawazim) whence follow some other thmgs, and thus the series 
may go on ad infinitum In any case, it must take a lower (non- 
essential) place m Definition than the one that belongs to those 
(essential) attributes wluch are related by way of Tadammun 
On this pomt Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism is twofold In the 
first place, he questions the Logicians’ assertion that the relation- 
ship of Tadammun makes the imphcatory attributes of a thing 
precede it as its constituents In the second place, he holds that 
the Logicians have not consistently applied the prmciple of 
Tadammun to their doctrine of Definition In the following section 
we shall see how these two points have been elaborated 

Per Genus et Dtfferentiam 

We have seen that the five Predicables recognired in the logi- 
cal theory with which Ibn Taymiyah is concerned include genus, 
differentia, species, property and accident This conforms to the 
list given in Porphyry’s Isapogue which had modified Aristotle’s 
list of the Predicables, 10 but which had been accepted as authorita- 
tive by Logicians in the Muslim world Historians of Logic** have 
taken account of an important consequence of this modification 
Both Ibn Taymiyah and the Logicians whom he has criticised seem 
to allow the Porphynan innovation and its consequences to charac- 
terize their own positions as well 

Another point on which Porphyry diverged from the Aristo- 
telian position IS the division of accidents into separable and in- 
separable *2 Ibn Taymiyah and his opponents are again m agree- 

10 In that it substitutes species for definition Ibid pp 106 IT 

11 Namely that it implies that the meaning of the five Predicables is 
to be found in the relations which its predicates bear to an individual sub- 
ject barely as tbat individual On the contrary, Aristotle’s doctrine as a 
whole implies that the subject term is general — ^viz an individual subject 
of a certain sort Ibid 

12 Porphyry, Isagogue (cited by Joseph op ext pp 108 100 fn)— 
Accident is what comes and goes without the destruction of the subject It 
IS of two kinds separable and inseparable To be black (5 e an inseparable 
dccident) is predicated both of the species of cro^vs and of crows severally 
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ment with Porphyry- — so much so that in their own thought this 
inconvenient bifurcation has overshadowed the notion of property 
(as one of the Predicables). 

In general, however, the doctrine recognized by Ibn Taymiyah 
and the Avicennians conforms to the original teachings of Aristotle 
in respect of two important principles — viz. essentiality and the 
relationship of Tadammun. We have seen how Ibn Taymiyah 
connects the teachings of the Greek philosophers and of the Avi- 
cennians with the problem of the essential attributes of a thing 
as set over against the non-essential. The famous Avicennian 
dichotomy of Essence and Existence lies at the root of the new 
emphasis (in the Muslim world) on the reduction of all the Predi- 
cables to these two categories. As regards Ta^ammun, the pas- 
sage Ibn Taymiyah has cited from Ghazali’s MIm makes it clear 
that the five Predicables are based upon a division of all 
predicables into: 

1. those which are analytically related to the subject— in the 
sense that they express what constitutes the latter;'® 

2. those which are synthetically related to the subject— in the 
I sense that the latter’s being may be their cause; 

3. and those which may come and go without any effect upon 
the subject whatsoever. 

These, then, are the fundamental presuppositions of the doctrine 
of Definition criticised by Ibn Taymiyah. Let us now turn to 
his criticism itself. In the main, his contention is that Definition 
is one of the many functions of language through which we re- 
present a thing to ourselves. In this sense, Definition, names, 
descriptions, translation are all very useful things. For (with 
certain differences which arise out of their particular circumstan- 
ces) they all help us to distinguish a thing or to understand it 
in such a way that it should not be confused with any other thing. 
In this activity of distinguishing does Knowledge consist. To know 
a thing is to see where it stands in comparison or contrast to 
other things. Such comparison or contrast can he likened to the 
mathematical statements which delimit an object in space. For 
instance, you know a plot of land when you measure its area and 


13. Cf. the sense given to the tenns ‘analytical’ and ‘synthetical’ In 
Kant’s Critique oj Pure Reason. 


A. L. 9 
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refer to other plots that surround it on all sides In so doing, it 
Will be your endeavour to speak of jour plot m such a way that 
every inch of space that goes into it should have been taken into 
account which, on the other hand, must not extend itself to the 
umts of space included m other plots (p 40) In like manner, 
language (through its various functions) enables you to know a 
thing by means of comparison and contrast However, the diff- 
erence between the two cases lies m the fact that the mathematical 
statements are quantitative, whereas the hnguistic ones are quah- 
tative The former can deal with Quantity as it is found in one 
object (or in classes of objects), but the latter are always con- 
cerned with species as set over against individuals, for Quality 
IS not to be found in mdividuaUly (pp 0, 40) 

The functions of language can be divided into those which 
designate an object and those which signify it [Ibn Tayimyab 
uses the words Asma’ (names) and Hudud (defimtions) almost 
interchangeably and mvanably m the latter sense — ^viz the one 
in which they conceptualize the attributes of a thing In fact, he 
claims that the use of these words xn Qm supports his interpre- 
tation This shows that the problem of proper nouns and designa- 
tions has not received Ibn Tayroiyah’s attention in his critique 
In general, however, the twofold division posited here is too ob- 
vious not to have been recognized by him ] Now, in the case of 
the latter, signification is based on the fact that an object has 
been apprehended by us either through the inner or the outer 
forms of consciousness (Masha'ir) If an object does not directly 
correspond to those forms, its conception will depend upon its 
bemg analogous to some other objects which do correspond to 
them 


14 E g ‘ He taught Adam all the names ’ (2 31) and 'The wandering 
Arabs are more likely to be ignorant of the Hudud of what Allah hath 
repealed to His messenger" (9 97) Pace Itn Taymiyah if must be noted 
that the Commentators (e g Zamakhshaii) explam the word Hudud (m the 
last verse) not as ‘definitions’ but as ‘limits’ (set by the Sacred Law) 

15 The former represent Fedings (eg hunger, thirst, &c), the latter, 
Sensation (p U) 

16 In principle, this is meant to refute the distmcUon made fay the 
Logicians between a definition and flio explanation of a name (Sharh al-Ism) 
In a passare cited (po 19 22) from Chill’s MIm, it has been pomted out 
that Definition is possible only when there is an object corresponding to the 
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In order to fulfil the requirements of signification, it is neces- 
sary that words which express our direct or analogical apprehen- 
sion of objects should be positively related inter se For in their 

definitory formula If, on the contrary, there is no such thing, all you can 
do IS to give the dictionary meaning of a term Since Ghazali does not 
believe in the existence of ‘empty space or the Void, he thinks that the 
elucidation of this term offers a good example of Sharh al-Ism m contra- 
distinction to Definition 

This distmction is unacceptable to Ibn Taymiyah m so far as it is based 
on the assumption that Definition carries within itself the guarantee of its 
correspondence to real things, or (conversely) that Sharh al-Ism betrays its 
own being destitute of such guarantees By itself, the definition of man 
(for example) does not establish the veridical character of its contents m 
contradistmction to what may be said m explanation of the term Centaur 
The ground of the affirmation of one and the denial of the other lies some- 
where else than m the words ‘rational animal (or the dictionary meaning 
of Centaur) (Cf pp 38 ff et passim) On this showing, it will not be 
difficult to see how Ibn Taymiyah can regard both man and Centaur as 
equally significant terms— the one, of things directly apprehended by us, 
the other, of such ‘things’ as recombine the elements of experience in 
fantastic fashion 

17 i e they should constitute an affirmation or a denial Ibn Taymiyah 
deals with this question in the context of what are called syncategorematie 
terms Accordmg to Hun, most Logicians had laid down the rule that only 
a complete sentence could form a definition, and that simple and unrelated 
words (however numerous and compact or syncategorematie in respect of 
their significance) could not serve the purpose Razi (Fakhr al-Din), who 
disagreed with other Logicians on this pomt, was prepared to treat (for 
instance) ‘rational animal as a complete definition m this very form (Hence 
he thought of the fuller statement Man is a rational animal as superfluous) 
Ibn Taymiyah refers (pp 32 ff ) to Razis Nuhas^al to show that the latter 
did not consider ‘rational animal' as a mere jumble of simple terms On 
the contrary, he claimed that there is complexity in it — ^which however, he 
described as restrictive in character (al-Tarkib al-Taqldi) 

What makes Ibn Taynuyah’s rejomder to Razi extremely interesting is 
not that it rejects the latter s Interpretation but that it proceeds to work 
out its consequences from the Islamic pomt of view Ibn Taymiyah refers 
to some people (eg the guffs) who content themselves with the repetition 
of words like Allah m prayer or devout meditation That, according to him, 
is not the right thing to do For all the formulas of Prayer (eg God 
is the greatest One’ or Praise be to God ) which occur m Orri or Hadith 
are defimtive statements in the form of complete sentences through which a 
person gives expression to Faith and Knowledge The over-simplification to 
which the gOfis have resorted is at its best a meaningless thing, for the 
mere word Allah cannot give expression to clear and positive attitudes 
describable m terms of Faith and Knowledge The worst instance of the 
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isolation, they cannot serve any useful purpose. It is only when 
they stand in relation to each other (m meaningful and complete 
units of speech) that they can inform us (about reahty). Their 
informative character presupposes conversation — i e between a 
person who uses them and another to whom they may be address- 
ed The latter person must m some sense be prepared to receive 
them For if he is not so prepared, an attempt to inform him will 
be hke the utterance of the words of a foreign language to one 
who does not understand it Just as in the case of a foreign 
language information must be preceded by elementary instruc- 
tion, so will conversation fail to be of any use to an unprepared 
participant The way to deal with him, therefore, is to enable 
him to identify the objects which may be sigmfied by the infor- 
mative words that may have been addressed to him *8 On the 

Sufi over-sunpUfication is to be found m the teachings of Ibn ‘Arab! (fi 
madhhab ahl al-zandaqab ua el-ilhad, ahl wahdat al-wujud) For his use 
of the mere word Allah is not an omission m relation to questions of Faith 
and Knowledge, but a contradiction or denial of the two (p 36) He did 
not believe in the creatures on whose subservience to God and difference 
from His Islam teaches us to base all Faith and Knowledge According to 
him, Allah is the only word that can be used meaningfully or in an 
existential sense From the Islamic point of view, however, that is 
(characterized by Ibn Taymiyah as) a monstrous doctrine to teach. For 
Faith or Knowledge does not consist m the pronouncement of mere words 

18 Ibn Taymiyah says (p 55) that the Mutakallunm used the word 
Tain to describe this process It is possible only when you can get hold of 
an object so as to present it for inspection by the senses (of the person 
concerned) For instance, you speak of snow to a person who does not 
know the thing you mean or the word you use for it What you can do, 
therefore, is to help him to see some snow — le to grasp it in its ‘Ayn 
(identity) If, however, an object be unavailable for inspection by the senses, 
you must revert to the description of its qualities or of its likeness to some 
other objects which may be (or may have been) present to the senses 

As regards the person who may have identified an object, it is interest- 
ing to note that Ibn Taymiyah grades his resultant experience in terms of 
Darajat al-Yaqin (degrees of certamty) Ihus — 

(a) Dm al-Yaqin is the term for Ws condition if it can be supposed 
that (before the tdcnti/IccUon) he knew of snow in theoretical fashion or 
through Tradition. 

(b) ‘Ayn al-Yaqm is the term for identi^cation itself in so far as it 
may have been preceded by (a) 

(o) Haqq al-Yaqm is the term for his condition if it can be supposed 
that (before he identified snow on this particular occasion) he had not only 
seen or heard of it or known it, but had also developed familiarity with it 
(P 56 fn ) 
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contrary, one’s being prepared to receive iniormation will make 
a contribution towards the realization of the purpose it is design- 
ed to serve. In essence, such preparation takes the form of a 
person’s previous acquaintance with an object signified by the 
informative words. Thus, you translate whenever you have infor- 
mation to be weighed by a person who knows the thing you 
mean, but who has not conceived of it in the same words as form 
a part of your information.*® 

Translation is,®® then, a general term for all the functions of 
language that inform; and in all cases, it presupposes previous 


19. For (according to Ibn Tajrmiyah) that is precisely what you do in 
putting the words of one language in the place of the words of another— so 
that a person who knows the former may extend his concept of them to 
the latter. 

20. It is in consonance with this principle that Ibn “Kiymiyah applies 
the term not only to those cases in which the words of one language are 
put in the place of the words of another, but also to those cases in which 
words of one and the same language are shown to belong to a particular 
universe of discourse. 

Ibn Taymiyah thinks that most of the literary activity of Muslim scholars 
is translative in the latter sense. For (although both they and their readers 
use the Arabic language) they are concerned with the problem of the 
determination of the significance of (some) words— in the Islamic universe 
of discourse. For instance, this is true of Qur’an-exegesis, the commentaries 
on Ijadith, and the expositions of Fiqb). It is wrong to assume that their 
problem can be solved merely by means of philological research into the 
Arabic language. Such research can be a part of their activity in an inci- 
dental or minor sense. It is only in a few cases that the dictionaries of the 
Arabic language might provide them with a standard. Far more numerous, 
on the other hand, are those cases in which Custom provides them with a 
standard. (For instance, their explanation of such things as Marriage or 
Sale is determined by reference to Custom). Above all, however, the Islamic 
significance of words is determined by reference to Qm., the Tradition of 
the Prophet, or the practice of the Muslim commimity or its leaders in the 
good old days. 

Naturally, the Islamic authorities attach the highest importance to the 
Asma’ Shar'iyah (religious terms) which determine the significance of words 
in the Islamic universe of discourse. (In some cases, they require each and 
every Muslim to learn them; in others, the obligation imposed by them 
envisages its specific performance in a single instance or by only one person. 
In any case, the imposition of the obligation is necessitated by the complete 
ignorance or the imperfect and unsatisfactory knowledge that is possessed 
by most people). 
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isolation, they cannot serve any useful purpose. It is only when 
they stand in relation to each other (in meaningful and complete 
units of speech) that they can inform us (about reality) Their 
informative character presupposes conversation — i e between a 
person who uses them and another to whom they may be address- 
ed The latter person must m some sense be prepared to receive 
them For if he is not so prepared, an attempt to inform him will 
be like the utterance of the words of a foreign language to one 
who does not understand it Just as in the case of a foreign 
language information must be preceded by elementary instruc- 
tion, so will conversation fail to be of any use to an imprepared 
participant The way to deal with him, therefore, is to enable 
him to identify the objects which may be sigmfied by the infor- 
mative words that may have been addressed to him On the 

Sufi Qver-simplification is to be found in the teachings of Ibn 'Arabi (/» 
tnadhhab dhl al-aandagsh wa ot^ilhad, aht wahdat al^wujud) For bis use 
of the mere word Allah is not an omission m relation to questions of Faith 
and Knowledge, but a contradiction or denial of the two (p 36) He did 
not believe in the creatures on whose subservience to God end difference 
from His Islam teaches us to base all Faith and Knowledge Aceordmg to 
him, Allah is the only word that can be used meaningfully or in an 
existential sense From the Islamic pomt of view, however, that is 
(characterized by Ibn Taymiyah as) a monstrous doctnne to teach For 
Faith or Knowledge does not consist m the pronouncement of mere words 

18 Ibn Taymiyah says (p 55) that the Mutakallimui used the word 
Tain to describe this process It is possible only when you can get hold of 
an object so as to present it for inspection by the senses (of the person 
concerned) For instance, you speak of snow to a person who does not 
know the thing you mean or the word you use for it What you can do, 
therefore, is to help him to see some snow — le to grasp it in its Ayn 
(identity) If, however, an object be unavailable for inspection by the senses, 
you must revert to the description of its qualities or of its likeness to some 
other objects which may be (or may have been) present to the senses 

As regards the person who may have identified an object it is onterest- 
ing to note that Ibn Taymiyah grades his resultant experience m terms of 
Darajat al-Yaqln (degrees of certamty) Thus — 

(a) Tim al-Yaqm is the term for his condition if it can be supposed 
that (before the identi^catton) he knew of snow in theoretical fashion or 
through Tradition 

(b) ‘Ayn al-Yaqln is the term for idenUficahon itself m so far as it 
may have been preceded by (a) 

(o) Haqq al-Yaqln is the term for his condition if it can be supposed 
that (before he identified snow on this particular occasion) he had not only 
seen or heard of it or known it, but had also developed familiarity with It 
(P 56 fn.) 
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contrary, one’s being prepared to receive information will make 
a contribution towards the realization of the purpose it is design- 
ed to serve In essence, such preparation takes the form of a 
person’s previous acquaintance with an object signified by the 
informative words Thus, you translate whenever you have infor- 
mation to be weighed by a person who knows the thing you 
mean, but who has not conceived of it m the same words as form 
a part of your information 

Translation is,®® then, a general term for all the functions of 
language that inform, and m all cases, it presupposes previous 
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isolation, they cannot serve any xiseful purpose It is only when 
they stand in relation to each other (in meaningful and complete 
umts of speech) that they can inform us (about reahty). Their 
informative character presupposes conversation — i e between a 
person who uses them and another to whom they may be address- 
ed The latter person must in some sense be prepared to receive 
them For if he is not so prepared, an attempt to inform him will 
be hke the utterance of the words of a foreign language to one 
who does not understand it Just as in the case of a foreign 
language information must be preceded by elementary instruc- 
tion, so will conversation fail to be of any use to an unprepared 
participant The way to deal with him, therefore, is to enable 
him to identify the objects which may be signified by the infor- 
mative words that may have been addressed to him On the 

Sufi over-simplification is to be found m the teachings of Ibn ‘Arab! (/t 
madhhab aht al-zandaqah wa aUtIhad, ahl wahdat aUwujud) For his use 
of the mere word Allah is not an omission in relation to questions of Faith 
and Knowledge, but a contradiction or denial of the two (p 36) He did 
not believe in the creatures on whose subservience to God and difference 
from His Islam teaches us to base all Faith and Knowledge According to 
him, Allah is the only word that can be used meaningfully or in an 
existential sense From the Islamic point of view, however, that is 
(characterized by Ibn Taymiyah as) a monstrous doctrme to teach For 
Faith or Knowledge does not consist m the pronouncement of mere words 

18 Ibn Taymiyah says (p 5S) that the Mutakalhmm used the word 
Tain to describe this process It is possible only when you can get bold of 
an object so as to present it for inspection by the senses (of the person 
concerned) For instance, you speak of snow to a person who does not 
know the thing you mean or the word you use for it What you can do, 
therefore, is to help him to see some snow — le to grasp it m its ‘Ayn 
(identity) If, however, an object be unavailable for inspection by the senses, 
you must revert to the description of its qualities or of its likeness to some 
ether objects which may be (or may have been) present to the senses 

As regards the person who may have identified an object, it is mterest- 
ing to note that Ibn Taymiyah grades his resultant experience m terms of 
Darajat al-Yaqin (degrees of certainty) Thus — 

(a) nm al-Yaqin is the term for his condition if it can be supposed 
that (before the idcnti^cotion) he knew of snow in theoretical fashion or 
through Tradition. 

(b) *Ayn al-Yaqm is the term for identification itself in so far as it 
may have been preceded by (a). 

(o) Haqq al-Yaqin is the term for his condition if it can be supposed 
that (before he identified snow on this particular occasion) be had not only 
seen or heard of it or known it but had also developed familiarity with it 
(P 56 fn ) 
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contrary, one’s being prepared to receive information will make 
a contribution towards the realization of the purpose it is design- 
ed to serve In essence, such preparation takes the form of a 
person’s previous acquaintance mth an object signified by the 
informative words Thus, you translate whenever you have infor- 
mation to be weighed by a person who knows the thmg you 
mean, but who has not conceived of it m the same words as form 
a part of your information 

Translation is,‘-’‘> then, a general term for all the functions of 
language that inform, and m all cases, it presupposes previous 


19 For (according to Ibn Taymiyah) that is precisely what you do in 
putting the words of one language in the place of the words of another— so 
that a person who knows the former may extend his concept of them to 
the latter 

29 It IS in consonance with this principle that Ibn Taymiyah applies 
the term not only to thoso cases m which the words of one language are 
put in the place of the words of another, but also to those cases in which 
words of one and the same language are shown to belong to a particular 
universe of discourse 

Ibn Taymiyah thinks that most of the literary activity of Muslim scholars 
IS translative in the latter sense For (although both they and their readers 
use the Arabic language) they are concerned with the problem of the 
determination of the significance of (some) words — m the Islamic umverse 
of discourse For instance, this is true of Quran-exegesis, the commentaries 
on ^adith, and the expositions of Figb) Jt is wrong to assume that their 
problem can be solved merely by means of philological research into the 
Arabic language Such research can be a part of their activity m an inci- 
dental or mmor sense It is only m a few cases that the dictionaries of the 
Acahift. tcogb*- ^ovvda. them, with a. standard. Fax rasoR. miroeraua^ 

on the other hand, are those cases m which Custom provides them with a 
standard (For instance, their explanation of such things as Marriage or 
Sale IS determined by reference to Custom) Above all, however, the Islamic 
significance of words is determined by reference to Qm, the Tradition of 
the Prophet, or the practice of the Muslim community or its leaders m the 
good old days 

Naturally, the Islamio authorities attach the highest importance to the 
Asma Shar lyah (rebgious terms) which determine the significance of words 
in the Islamic universe of discourse (In some cases, they require each and 
every Muslim to learn them, m others, the obligation imposed by them 
envisages its specific performance m a single instance or by only one person 
In any case, the imposition of the obligation is necessitated by the complete 
ignorance or the imperfect and unsatisfactory knowledge that is possessed 
by most people) 
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acquaintance with the objects signified by the informative words 
Unrelated to each other, these words are merely names (for the 
various qualities of objects). But when they take the form of 
a complete and coherent report which is susceptible of proof or 
dcmal, they arc called a description or a definition In cither case, 
their value hes in the concepts they commumcate to other per- 
sons These concepts cannot be identified with the essence of 
the conceived objects For in forming or receivmg them, their 
authors or recipients break up the concrete totahty of a thing 
mto several factors — ^\vithout knowing whether this or that one 
of them IS a sine qua non For the determination of such an 
mdispensable character would depend upon the elimmation of 
other factors, but the totality of a thing admits of no such ex- 
perimentation We have to take a thmg as it is in the f ulln ess 
of its components In fact, even the comprehension of such full- 
ness cannot be said to be on easy matter, for m most cases, some 
of its components inevitably elude our grasp (p 71) 

The communication of concepts offers a good example of what 
(in the case of the Islamic sciences) is called a unipcrsonal re- 
port (Khabar al-Wahid) The man who speaks to you of a thing 
gives you no certainty unless his words should give expression 
to a valid concept (on his part) which is verifiable m light 


This translative function of Muslim scholarship fulhls itself in Ta’wil 
(interpretation) Once you may have determined the signiiicance of a word 
in the Islamic universe of discourse, your next problem should be to con- 
sider whether the object signified by it is self-evident, or not Ijtihad means 
the activity through which you arrive at the 'interpretation* of those objects 
which correspond to the Asma' Sharlyah, but whose correspondence is not 
self-evident An alternative term for this activity is Tahqiq al-Mana( — ie 
the ascertainment of the nexus or the crucial factor (by virtue of which 
the said Asma’ become applicable (o certain objects 

On Ibn Taymiyaha showing the latter term is only a part of Ijtihad 
For Tahqiq al-Manat consists (for instance) m the deduction of the principle 
of a rule in Fiqh— e g the deduction of the just character as the principles 
of the ebgibility of Witnesses, whereas Ijtihad uses this deduction m order 
to extend a rule to some other instances— eg in the case of the extension 
of the significance of incest which was exidained in Qm, (4 23) by reference 
(inter aha) to the mother and the daughter, but which has been ‘interpreted’ 
to mclude the mother’s mother and the daughter’s daughter (Pp 51-55). 

Ibn Taynuyah's view of Ijtihad and Ta’wil also provides an occasion for 
the consideration of the problem of the Mubham (defimte) and Mutashabib 
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of some (previous) acquamtance (on your part) If a particular 
definition formulated by him fads to commumcate concepts to 
you, the deficiency must be sui^hed by arguments in support of 
it— without which (m the present case) there can be no Know- 
ledge At this pomt, Ibn Tayrmyah ventures to turn the tables 
on the Logicians For they reject Khabar al-Wahid^s as a part 
of the methodology of the Islamic sciences,^ but allow it to go 
unchallenged in their doctnne of Defimtion^ 

(problematical) verses of Qrn (3 7) In tbis (Quranic) passage, it is pos- 
sible either to stop at the word Allah or to read it in conjunction with the 
following word (Rasikhun) On the former reading, the knowledge of the 
interpretation of the problematical things in Qm is attributed to God alone, 
on the latter, it is attributed to Hun and to some specially qualified persons 
From the grammatical pomt of view, the former reading is perfect, from 
the theological pomt of view, on the other hand, it may be considered as 
disappointing In the case of the latter reading the terms of this evaluation 
will be reversed. (For a fuller treatment of the whole question see Ibn 
Taymiyah’s own TafsTr ttd foe) Even at the risk of some violence to 
Grammar, Ibn Taymiyah is prepared to attribute the knowledge of TS'wH 
to God and to some specially qualified persons However, he hastens to 
point out that m the present context 'Ih’wB is comparable to the problem 
of Definition m general Thus if the defimtion or the ‘interpretation' of 
thmgs be explamed m terms of distinguishing them both of them can be 
kown to God and man alike But if they were to be explamed in terms of 
unfolding the essence of thmgs, human knowledge will extend to them m 
neither case (p 60) 

21 Thus, the 'preparations’ of the listener must correspond to similar 
‘preparations’ on the part of the author of a definition Between themselves 
the two refute the Logicians* claim that Knowledge is (newly) acquired by 
means of Definition Ibn Taymiyah is willing to concede however, that in 
either case these preparations consist in the understanding of names which 
becomes more explicit when it is expressed in Definition (p 10) 

22 Ibn Taymiyah uses this term m its generic sense — ^vir the one in 
which it would represent the methodology of historical knowledge Hence 
it must be distmguished from the techmeal sense it has (e g ) in Imam Shafil s 
Kitab al-Umm 

23 Which On Ibn Taymiyah’s showing are historical 

24 (Pp 11-13, 37 f> Actually, the mterpretation Ibn Taymiyah attri- 
butes to the Ixigicians would seem to dismiss Khabar al-Wahid as irrelevant 
rather tTian accept it as a valid method in the case of Logic (Even so 
his objection would stand For he might charge them with mconsistency 
in that they thmk that such Khahar vitiates the methodology of the Islamic 
sciences, but not that of Logic) He represents them to maintain that a 
definition can be supported or refuted neither by an argument nor by 
reference to the character of its auttior as a reporter 
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Now to pass on to Ibn Tayimyah’s critical examination of 
some actually attempted definitions In general, his attitude is 
that most of them could be accepted as useful means of distinguish- 
ing things, but that no one of them could satisfy the fantastic 
conditions the Logicians had laid down m their doctrine of Defi- 
nition For instance, the way m which they had tried to define 
words Lhe man. Sun, name, reasoning (Qiyas), &c had created 
more problems for them than it could have solved ^ As a matter 
of fact, it IS inconceivable that the human mmd should hit upon 
the perfect definition of any term — on this side of eternity But 
this does not mean that ‘scientific’ activity should be held up until 
after the discovery of perfect defimtions The Logicians must re- 
cognize that the terms and concepts which are actually employ 
ed by the Muslim authors and thinkers^ possess as much vahdity 
as can be attributed to anything used m lieu of unattamable 
perfection 

Some of the greatest Logicians have themselves pointed out 
the difficulties that beset Definition For instance, one of the 
chnpters m Ghnzali's MTm describes them at some length ^ How- 


Accordmg to Ibn Taymlyah, the Logiaans say that the only criterion 
of the \alidity of Definition Is Its inner consistency In defining an object, 
It must not leave out anything that belongs to it nor bring m anything 
that does not belong to it In other words the definition of a particular 
thing must be the only definition of that thing only Hence they agree 
that the way to invalidate a defiratlon is cither to confront it with a rival 
definition or to show that it is much too wide or too narrow Mu aradah is 
the term for the former process Naqd for the latter Haqd is sub divided 
into the exposition of excess or defect For instance if you define man as 
animal your definition mcludes other things than man— e g horse But 
if you define him as Arab you will have excluded many other human 
beings — eg the Greelcs 

25 This results from the fact that the X.ogician5 had produced too many 
definitions — eg more than 20 for Qiyas more than 70 for Name’, &c 
(P 8) 

26 Eg the Philosophers Physicians Grammarians Jurists Theologians 
&c (ibid) 

(pp 19-22) Ghazalisays that the utmost care must be taken — 

(a) m defining a thing by reference to its approximate genus which 
It IS not easy always to keep m view For instance one may lose sight of 
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ever, iHe clearest and the most authoritative statement of such 
difficulties IS to be found in Ibn Sma’s KS (i, 5) ^ For he actual- 
ly says that, m the case of the primary notions, a perfect defim- 


tiniraal (as the approximate genus) and define man as ‘body that is rational 
and mortar. 

(b) m distinguishing inseparable accidents from the differentia For 
m so far as the former coincide wlh the existence of a thing, the imagina- 
tion IS prone to identifying them with the latter 

(c) in the enumeration of the differentia which has to be exhaustive 
This presents an almost uisoluble problem m those cases where the differentia 
left out of a defimtion may have appeared to be redundant For instance 
the correct definition of animal is ‘ Body, possessing ‘soul’, having sensation, 
and moved by Will ’ But there is equivalence (Musiwat) between animal 
and the words ‘ Body, possessing ‘soul’, having sensation” If, therefore 
voluntary movement w not enumerated, the omission may be described is 
reasonable (if not correct) 

(d) m selecting the iundamentum divistonis by reference to which the 
differentia may be introduced into a defimtion For instance, body is divi- 
sible into organic and inorgame. But (in so far as animals are bodies) it 
can be divided into rational and irrational as well However, the former 
division IS primary and, therefore, more correct In many cases it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish such primary prmciples of division from 
the secondary or subordinate 

28 Ibn SIna admits that the meaning of such terms as bemy, thing, 
and necessary is impressed upon the soul m a manner characterized by its 
primacy For these meanings could not have been derived from thmgs more 
familiar than they are In spite of the primacy of their meanings however, 
these words may be and are defined for certam purposes and m a certain 
manner For instance, being is defined as that which performs or receives 
'kA.’Av. thwig vs dAfiaed. ebwi*. ywa ean avi 

assertion. Again, one is defined as that which cannot be divided or multi- 
plied Or many is defined as the aggregate of ones The first three of these 
definitions make use of concepts (le action, passion, assertion, division, 
and multiplication) which are less familiar than what they are designed to 
make known, and whose own definitions consequently should involve a 
reference to the latter As regards the defimtion of many, it is but proper 
that It should depend upon the notion of one Some people have sought to 
reverse this relationship, defining one as a thmg wherein there is no plurality 
By so doing, they have tried to make the concept of numbeT independent and 
self-explanatory, for that which is true of plurality applies to number as 
well In priDctplc, however, this definition too amounts to defining a 
familiar thing by reference to another that is less familiar (Accotdmg to 
Ibn Suia, this would be apparent if one realized that number cannot be 
laentified with plurality as such, but only with things whereof the latter is 
predicated In order to avoid this difficulty, some other people have tried 


A. L 10 
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tion IS (from the nature of the case) impossible With his words 
on this point his followers (eg Ghazah, Hazi and Suhrawardi) 
also agree In spite of this appreciative reference, however, a 
major criticism Ibn Taymiyah would make hero is that the prin- 
ciple of indefmabihty which has been recognized by Ibn Sina must 
be extended to many other things than those he would describe 
as ‘familiar’ For the familiarity of a concept depends not only 
on Its being universally acceptable to mankind, but also on the 
consistency and regularity with whidi it may be used — e g by 
some experts in their special fields (pp 47 f ) 

But although the Logicians recognize some contra indications, 
two most important things they fail to perceive are (a) the per- 
sonal factors involved m Definition and (b) the evidences of Ex- 
perience which are gathered up by Analogv into the texture of 
e\ en purely abstract and non empirical things — viz the concepts 
which enter into Definition As regards the first, the Logicians 
not only ignore them, hut they also try to get nd of them — so 
that Definition may be cstabhshed ns a sure and certain means 
to Knowledge in the case of all persons But that is a mere dream 
In so far as Definition is a function of languogc, they ought to 
hive realized that the personal circumstances of the speaker and 
the hearer in a particular case may call for the modification of a 
regular definition We ha\e seen how in certam cases Definition 
takes on the character of translation Now, there are some other 
cases in which both the speaker and the hearer may know the 
meaning of i/ords (used in a definition) as well as the objects 
signified by them To them, therefore, Defimtion may still he 
of considerable significance and use — m so far os they may like 
to know some special features (Kha^a’is) of the defined thing or 
some combinations into which it may enter or its efficient or 
fiml cause or some wider implications of its definition itself 29 In 
general, these differenced® are explained by the fact that one 

tc define number as ‘discrete quantity which has order But the idea of 
order is less familiar than that of number) 

29 By way of illustration Ifan ^ymiyah here (p 60) refers to the 
problem of the Soul Perhaps his meaning is that both the questioner and 
the definer of Soul may know it in like manner at the outset — ie in an 
enquiry that may lead from prelimniaiy definitions to a more penetrating 
analirsis 

30 Between the speaker and the hearer or among various speakers or 
hearers at different times 
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and the same definable thing may appear to be self-evident and 
pioblematical to different persons or to one and the same person 
at different times The circumstances of a man’s life form the 
subject-matter of the activity of his senses (Hissiyyat) or his ex- 
perience (Mushahadat) , When they are comraumcated to some 
other persons (through uninterrupted and reliable channels) , they 
can be described as MutawatirSt m relation to them To persons 
who may have heard of them through less reliable and complete 
sources, they are the subject-matter of Opinion or Conjecture 
(Zamuyat) To persons who receive them but who do not Icnow 
whence they might have come, they are lU-known things (Maj- 
hulat). In view of this diversity, it is unreasonable to hope that 
any definition that may be devised will produce the same kind 
of Knowledge m the nunds of different persons (pp 13 f ) . 

As regards the empirical elements which find their way into 
Definition, it must be borne m mmd that the Logicians’ interpreta- 
tion of the differentia and the generic quahties is open to criti- 
cism on many pomts As Gha^li has pomted out, logical theory 
sets Itself a difficult task In requiring that the di;?erentitt be diff- 
erent from the inseparable accidents Ibn Sma has taught his 
followers to exalt the differentia of man (rationality) above the 
oddness or the evenness of number In general, his argument for 
this distmction is that rationahty constitutes man, whereas oddness 
or evenness follows from the being of number But that argu- 
ment IS based on assumptions which are untenable However, 
he makes use of another argument to prove the point — at least, m 
the case of some numbers Thus, he maintains that the know- 
ledge of man’s essential attributes^* is immediate, whereas the 
knowledge of the attributes of numbers is immediate in some 
case;^ but mediate m other He thmics that this proves the 
differentia of man to be mote essential than the mediately known 


31 Ibn Taymiyah rejects this argument because he that the con- 

crete totality of the defined thmgs warrants no such division Into constitu- 
tive and coincident attributes Even so, he is prepared to assert that, if a 
distinction could be made between rationality and oddness (or evenness), the 
latter should have been considered as more essential to number than the 
former is to man (p 70) 

32. le his generic qualities as well as the diilerentia 

33 E.g in the case of the proposition 2 = 4/2 

34 Eg m the case of the proposition 1372 can be divided by 2 (p 68). 
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attributes of some numbers This brmgs us back to the problem 
of Ta^ammun or the analytical relationship that exists between 
two terms For Ibn Sina’s use of the words mediate and imme- 
diate 15 based on the assumption that m one case our luiowledge 
IS analytical, whereas in the other it is not Now, it is reasona- 
ble to describe the evenness of 1,372 as unanalytical ^5 But the 
question is whether the concept of rationahty (in the case of man) 
IS analytical, or not An important thmg the Avicenmans seem to 
have Ignored is that, if two terms be analytically related to each 
other, one of them must be the larger of the two In other words, 
they must differ in quantity (if not m quahty) For if they are 
equal (in quantity), one of them will not contam the other In 
fact, the absence of all (quantitative as well as quahtative) diff- 
erences between them will cause them to cancel out each other, 
wherefore they will cease to be two It follows that, if rationahty 
can be known analytically or by way of Tadammun (m the con- 
cept of man), its quantity must be unequal to that of the latter 
concept If, therefore, the concept of man is universal, the know- 
ledge of rationality that is contained m it must be particulaiv- 
le rooted in the experience of rational beings m the sensible 
world ® On this principle, the Avicennian anti-thesis (between 
the rationality of man and the evenness of a composite number) 

IS untenable, for the reduction of the quantity of rationahty would 
place it on the same footuig as the attributes of composite numbers 
are 

35 In the sense that jt is derived from (or 'mediated by) the primary 
concept of the evenness of 2 (which is analytical) 

36 Ibn Taymiyah gives expression to this fundamental principle of 
Empiricism in the context of the problem of Knowledge (pp 80-87) He 
represents the Logicians to maintain that the (mearung of the) term ‘know- 
ledge’ is self-evident For all men know such things as their own feelings, 
and this knowledge is also known to them But these hinds of knowledge 
are secondary and composite Hence the liOgicians conclude that the pri- 
mary and simple notion of Knowledge os such is presupposed by those cog- 
nitions Reducing this argument to the idea of Tbdammun, Ibn Ibymfyah 
contends that the concept of Knowledge (which is umversal) is too large to 
be contained in a particular knowledge (eg that we know our feelmgs) — 

^ ia ^ 
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Moreover, the principle of Ta^ammim may have disastrous 
consequences for the doctrine of Defimtion The Logicians re- 
quire that things be defined per genus et dxfferentiam And they 
exalt the differentia above the inseparable accidents because the 
former is related to the genus by way of Tadammun But if this 
is so, why should a definition consist of both the genus and the 
differentia’ For instance, man is defined as a rational animal 
If rational is related to animal by way of Tadammun, the word 
animal will be superfluous For no other bemgs than animals can 
be rational In answer to this objection, the Logiciai^ have tried 
to justify the use of this word on the ground that it makes for 
greater clarity (Tafsil) But if that is what they are mterested m, 
let them recall their own defimtion of this word (animal) ■— i e 
“Body, possessmg ‘soul’, having sensation, and moved by wiU"^^ 
It is obvious that the mere word animal is not equivalent^ to all 
the attributes included in its defimtion Therefore, the require- 
ments of Tafsil would be fulfilled if the Logicians were to substi- 
tute all these attributes in place of the word animal m the defi- 
mtion of man (p 76) . 

Finally, the fundamental assumption on which the notion of 
differentia is based brmgs it into conflict with the so-called pur- 
pose of Defimtion— namely, its contribution towards the acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge The Logicians think that Defimtion unfolds 
the essence of the thmg that is defined — m such a way that a 
person who might not have known it at all would henceforth be- 
come familiar with it But if this is so, the mclusion of the diff- 
erentia (m Defimtion) begs the question If a person does not 
know man, it is no use speaking to him of ralionahty For the term 
man is unknawn. ta and must not be represented to him by 
reference to itself — i e by reference to any attributes exclusively 
characteristic of it In this sense, therefore, the notion of diff- 
erentia as a part of Defimtion involves self-contradiction How- 
ever, there is a deeper sense m which its use can be justified 
This wdl be apparent if it is recognized that the surest way to 
inform a person about a thing is to mention those (generic) attri- 
butes of it which it shares m common with some other things 

37 See note 27 above 

38 Ibid Cf Ghazalis assertion that it b equivalent to only three cut 
of the four attributes included m its definition 
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He may already know the latter, wherefore, his realization of 
the attributes common to them and to the definable thing m ques- 
tion will facilitate the transition of the understanding from more 
familiar things to a less familiar one (In this sense, Analogy 
provides the explanatory prmciple of our conception of the genus 
and of the generic attributes which are common to its species). 
Now, the attributes common to the various species of a genus 
must be such that they should not be confused with the common 
attributes of the species of another genus They must form a 
class by themselves Hence they can be described as the diff- 
erentia of the genus in question This shows that, if differentia 
has to be considered as a necessary part of Definition, it must be 
identified with the characteristics of the genus superordinate to 
the definable thmg, not with the characteristics of that thmg itself 
For those latter characteristics represent the identity of a thmg 
which cannot be defined by reference to itself (p 56) ^ 

The Problem of Demonstration 

The other part of Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism (pp 88-545) is 
related to the problem of reasomng and demonstration While it 
reaffirms many of the fundamental ideas to which he gave ex- 
pression m the first part, it is quite distmctive in many respects 
Of these, by far the most significant is the consistency and the 
systematic character of Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism in this part These 
qualities bear direct proportion to his interest m some other 
methods of reasonmg than the one taught by the Logicians His 
criticism of the latter forms a defence of the former Hence his 
treatment of the problem of Demonstration as a whole falls into 

39 Suppose that you want to define A and that B and C &c are some 
other things which (together with A) form a species Further, suppose that 
h and e &c are attributes A ^ares in common with oCher members of the 
species, whereas xi and xn etc represent qimlities peculiar to A 

In So far as you may be defining A because it is not known you can 
have no idea of xi and X 2 &c These must be excluded from Definition 

Agam, in so far as you can define A only by reference to b and c &a 
it follows that Defimtion depends upon Analogy (This means that Analogy 
consists m thinking of xi and xs &c as definable — not m themselves, but 
in the light of h and c &c ). 

Lastly, in so far as b and c &e are common to the various species of a 
genus (and, therefore, form a class by themselves), it follows that you can 
define A only by reference to the differentia of its superordmate genus ^ 
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a coherent pattern It is for this reason that the second part of 
the book must be distmguished from (or above) the first where 
divergent points of view lend substance to the author’s criticism of 
Definition 

Ibn Taymiyah’s digressions into metaphysics (Ilahiyat) are 
also characteristic of his criticism in this (second) part which is 
punctuated with them in citenso In general, there is a percepti- 
ble connection between these and his mam problem — vrz the re- 
futation of syllogistic reasomng, for the latter depends upon uni- 
versal judgments whose transcendence above experience involves 
metaphysical investigations More especially, however, Ibn Tay- 
miyah’s interest in Ilahiyat arises out of his utter dissatisfaction 
with Ihn Sina’s conception of the Necessary Bemg (Wajib al- 
Wujud) Furthermore, he would have us imagine that Ghazali’s 
criticism of the Avicenman conception had not only failed to 
anticipate his own refutation (m KRM) , but that its own philo- 
sophical prepossessions had made it increasingly imperative (eg 
for Ibn Taymiyah himself) to concentrate upon the theological 
significance of the whole problem At any rate, Ibn Taymiyah’s 
treatment of metaphysical questions is large enough m its sweep 
to recapitulate some of the greatest moments in the history of 
Islamic Thought 

Now to begin with Ibn Taymiyah represents the Logicians 
to maintain that, in order to produce certain Knowledge, theoreti- 
cal mvestigations must take the form of Demonstration (Burhan) 
—1 e an argument in the form of a syllogism m the first figure 
(Qiyas al-Shumul) Such an argument is explained by them to 
consist of two premises whence a third follows as a necessary 
conclusion In this kind of reasoning all depends upon a universal 
proposition through which an affinnation is made Hence it is 
necessary that one of the two premises should he uniuersaZ affir- 
mative Conversely, it is impossible thnt a conclusion should fol- 
low from the two premises of an argument both of which are 
particular or negative ~ 

40 For instance he told tis there that the pre-RaUonalistic authors and 
thinkers m Islam were more interested in differentia than m similarities (see 
t“xt following No CO) Should this also represent his own attitude, it would 
seem to contradict the assertion he makes (note 92) in his vigorous attack 
cn differentia (whose inclusion m Definition is claimed by him to heg 
the question) 
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The movement of thought tiiat constitutes Demonstration is 
explamed hy the Logicians m terms of ‘the progression of the 
mind from a given thmg to a umversal concept which m its gene- 
rahty mcludes or comprehends that thing and many others’ In 
specific terms, this mcludes the following steps 

1 a movement from a particular thing to a general concept, 

2 a movement to a particular thmg in the light of the general 
concept, 

3 the comprehension or the subsumption (shumul) of the 
particular thmg under the general concept 

As a matter of fact, the Logicians consider the first step to have 
been taken hy the human mmd sub specie aeternitatis — its 
assent to the pure mtellectualizations*^ or the first prmciples of 
all Knowledge which are presupposed by all universal judgments 
that govern actual arguments As i^gards the latter judgments, 
they become available^ when objects of sense perception become 
fcnoum The mere activity of sense-perception does not constitute 
Knowledge For its objects are given here and now so that their 
identity remains maccessihle to any one whose senses are not in 
touch with them If, therefore, our senses were to provide us 
with the only outlook on things, any information that could be 
gathered through them would remain in the exclusive possession 
of their subject in a particular case But Knowledge is the term 
only for such information as lends itself to participation (by all 
sentient bemgs) However, the formation of Knowledge is not 
delayed far beyond the activity of the senses Indeed, the latter 


f ^ 

(p 119) 

42 These include such assertions as ‘On© is half of two” or "The 
whole IS greater than its parts” or ‘Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another ’ or ‘Two contraries never meet nor can both of them 
be ruled out” or TVo contradictories never meet” (p 108) 

43 In a manner that gives expression to the inner necessity of reason, 
or from a source describable as the Giver of Intelligence (Wahib al-‘Aql) 
(P 152) 
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activity finds the Soul prepared^^ for the enunciation of a universal 
judgment ' 

The following argument may illustrate the sigmficance of a 
universal judgment 

1 All that intoxicates is forbidden (haram) 

2 Nabidh^5 is an intoxicant 

3 Therefore, Nabidh is forbidden 

In this argument, the first (major) premiss is umversal affir- 
mative The third part of it is the conclusion that necessarily 
follows from the subsumption of the second (minor) premiss 
imder the first Each of the three parts of the argument includes 
two terms — viz a subject and a predicate But the words used 
as the subject or the predicate are not all new and distinct Some 
of them, have been repeated so as to halve the mathematical pos- 
Bihihties (the number 6) of terms m the argument Thus there 
are only three terms — intoxicant, Nabidh and forbidden. The term 
(forbidden) v.hich is the predicate of the conclusion is called the 
major term, and the one (Nabidh) which is its subject, the minor 
The term (intoxicant) which occurs in the two premises but not 
in the conclusion is called the middle term (p 349) Of these 
terms, the major may be larger m connotation than the minor, or 
may be equal to it, but it cannot be the lesser of the two The same 
holds of the relation between the middle and the minor terms As 
regards the middle and the major terms, the former can be lesser 
than the latter, or may be equal to it, but it cannot be the larger 
of the t\\ o 

The Logicians say that the middle term mediates the sub- 
sumption of a particular thmg (or a less general one) under a 
umversal judgment The precise sigmficance of its mediatory 
function makes itself apparent when the conclusion to which it 


« (Pp 300f) 

45 i.e ‘must or ‘mead or Svort Lane Arabic-English Lexxcon sub voce 

46 (P 363) All this presupposes that the first figure is the ‘natural 
one and that, therefore it is the best suited to Demonstration (For the 
explanation of the other three figures see p 161) 


ALU 
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leads reveals it to have been an objective or an epistemological 
factor 

IVom what they have to say of the middle term it can be 
seen that the Logicians consider the universal premises in an argu- 
ment as immediate — at least, within the framework of that argu- 
ment The relation between its subject and predicate is self- 
evident As regards its inner contents, it makes an affirmation 
concerning a whole class which is true of each and every one of 
its members. But it is not based upon an actual observation of 
all the members of a class No one knows a class such as man 
in the completeness of its extension in the past, the present and 
the future But the essential attributes of man (eg his rationa- 
lity or his being animal), which enter into his Mahiyah, can be 
and are knoivn— mdcpcndently of one’s knowledge (or ignorance) 
of a certain number of men Indeed, the actual observation of a 
particular man becomes Knowledge under the influence of a 
umvcrsal conception of man In other words, the latter concep- 
tion IS not only prior to the former activity, but it also invests 
that activity with meaning or reason The influence of the uni- 
versal conception is not confined to a particular individual or a 
single instance \Vhcn we see another individual or thing of the 
same kmd, it comes to be recognized (as comparable to the first) 
and reinvested with meaning or reason The process that leads 
to the reinvestment is Qiy5s, and our recognition constitutes the 
minor premiss of the argument It is necessary to have this 
minor premiss because a universal affirmation does not by itself 
constitute an argument ^8 Accordingly, the smallest number of 

47 conclusion Is either a proof or a drawing out of certain 
consequences In the former case the middle term turns on a ratio cssendi, 
in the latter, on a ratio cogncscendi Ibn Taymijah tells us (p 90) that the 
Avicennians distinguished the two kinds of arguments based on this twofold 
character of the middle terra as Burhan al-Klah or Burhan Lima and 
Burhan al-Dalalah or Burhan Inna respectively (For Basis disagreement 
with the majority of Avicennians on this point, see pp 90 345, 415 418 &c ) 
See Joseph Introduction to Logic, op cit, pp 251 fl Also see L Gardet, 
“al-Burhan Ency of Islam (New Edition) 

48 Cf the following passage from Uasan b Musa Naubakhhs (d after 
300/912) Kiiab al-Ara wo al-DivSmt — 

The Master of Logic is wrong m saying that a smgle premiss does 
not make an argument It is possible to say The reason why man 
Is substance is that he is susceptible of contrary qualities descending 
upon him at different times' Here it will not be necessary to brmg m 
another premiss— viz 'All that is susceptible of contrary qualities at 
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premises that can be mcluded m an argument is two There is 
general agreement among the Logicians that this also represents 
the maximum m the present case — so that the premises can be 
neither more nor less than two If, therefore, more than two 
premises appear in an argument, they can and should ^)e reduced 
to t\vo However, (ui Arabian logic) this question has been relat- 
ed to the problem of Tafat^im (Apperception) or Istihdar (Recol- 
lection) Ibn Sina mamtains that m some cases one’s knowledge of 
the two premises of an argument may not help hnri to arm's at 
the conclusion.^^ In such cases, therefore, the mmd makes an 
additional effort (to draw the conclusion) which is a tertiary 
factor But this interpretation was challenged by RazI who said 
that the necessity of the conclusion which follows from the pre- 
mises cannot he ‘other’ than the conclusion or the premises For 
if it were an external factor, it would give rise to an additional 
(third) premiss whose own alienated necessity would give rise 
to a fourth premiss, and so on ad tnfimtum (p 191) 

The Logicians beheve that the formal rules applicable to rea- 
soning presuppose a critical conception of the varieties of its sub- 

di0erent tunes is substance’ For the fact that all the recipients of such 
qualities are substances is the very problem m the present case In 
so far as the particular is included in the General, a reference to 
of the two renders the other superfluous As a rule, we do not flud 
two universal prenuses both of which may be requisite to establishing 
the conclusion i» an argument 

In his comments on this passage, Ibn Taymiyah interprets Naubahhtis 
meaning as follows — 

(a) No syllogism does in fact contam two axiomatic or self-evident 
premises If, therefore, it is made to contain them. It can be rectified by 
elimmaiing one of them 

(b) If one of the two premises is axiomatic whereas the other is 
questionable, the latter will form the crux of the argument 

(c) If both the premises are questionable, both of them will be crucial so 
that a 2-premiss argument may change into a 3-preraiss argument (pp 337 f ) 

In general, Ibn Taymiyah feds that the criticism of Anslotehan logic by 
Naubakhtl offers a good example of how the Muslim sects make a common 
cause against RationahsixL 
49 (P 191) — 

A TT^an who knows that the she-mule is sterile may sometimes be 
unmindful of the fact Therefore, on seeing a she-mule that appears to 
be big, he may ask ‘Is it bearing (its issue), or not’’ Some one may 
say to him Do you not know that it is a she-mule’’ If he says ‘Yes* 
he may a gain be asked *00 you not know that the she-mule is sterJe’’ 
On answering the latter question m the sfEnnative, it will occur to him 
that the she-mule in question will not hrms forth any issue 
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ject-matter Not all those things whereof people think or speak 
can be argued, indeed, some of those things cannot be discussed 


50 Following is a scheme of judgments classified on the basis of the 
varying degrees of the certainty of their subject matter — 

Judgment (based on) — 

L 

I 


Conjecture Doubt 
(Alapiundt) (Muahabbahat) 


Fantasy General Acceptance 
(Afutdlchat/jnlot) I (Afusaltamat) 


(Wu tagadSt) m the form of 
Belief (m) — 

! 


xn the form of 
unoriginal ideas 
(Ma khudhat) 


Imaginary* things e g. 
the ferocity of a wolf (which 
is imagined by a kid even 
when it merely secs the latter) 
(IVnhmiyat) 


Things which compel assent 
(at'itfcjib Qubuluha) 


Axiomatic truths it 
{AtDxcaUyit) 


Sense data 
(Mushaiiadat) 


Experience 


(Masiihurot) Facts of Common 
Knowledge 


Controlled 

(Afujarrabat) 


Cumulative 

(Alutaiodhrat) 


Personal 

(f/odasiyat) 


Axiomatic truths it Moral judgments In concrete (ol-aro al-maJmudaJi) 
(Atoioaliyat) | 

1 I I I 

Obligatory Instructive Historical Subjective 

(VVfijibat) (ol-ta’dibat al-salabtyah) [ | 


m consonance with 
the Revealed Laws 


I Idiosyncratic 
Historical (Kkilqtyut') 
Induction 


Passive 

(Injialijjat) 


Representing some Specialists 
(KIT cited in KRM, pp 396 f ) 


General 
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or argued at alL Some other things which can be argued fall into 
arguments which are imperfect and incorrigible from the nature 
of the case. It is only the certain things that lend themselves to 
Demonstration. Few in number and hard to come by, these are 
apprehended by the intellect which acts and moves in transcen- 
dental realms unclouded by the confusion and contradictions of 
the senses. Represented by the teachings of such sciences as 
Mathematics and Metaphysics, ** they serve as the criteria of the 
validity of arguments grounded in any other subject-matter. 

From a close examination of the varieties of the subject- 
matter of reasoning it will appear that the Logicians considered 
moral judgments and the causal explanations as the only two 
approximations to a pure intellectualization. This is borne out 
by the fact that in the foregoing classification (of judgments), 
Ibn Sina subdi\aded the true facts of common knowledge (Mash- 
hurdt) into the axiomatic truths (Awwaliyat) and moral judg- 
ments (al-Ara* aI-Mal;imudah) . RazI interprets this subdivision to 
mean that the Mashhutdt are Amvaliyat — unless the contingency 
of their subject-matter should cause them to be redefined (as the 
Art* Mahmudah).^ As regards the causal explanations, it will 
be possible to realize their affinity to pure intellectualizations if it 
is recognized that the Avicennian notion of Causality includes 
two different types of relationship. In the first place, it treated 
the divine Being as the cause of the universe. In the second place, 
it considered the causal relationship to be exemplified by the con- 


51. Ibn Taymiyah tells us (p. 123) that the Logicians divide all the 
sciences into physical, the TnathemaUcail and Tnetaphysic^, 01 these, 
the first (which has Body for Us subject-matter) depends upon Matter both 
in mind and in re; whereas the second (which treats of Number grut Quan- 
tity) is independent of Matter in mind but not in re. In contrast to these 
two, the third is absolutely independent of Matter. Hence Metaphysics is 
the worthiest, and Physics the least worthy, science; whereas Mathematics 
stands mid-way between these two (p. 133). In spite of this gradation, 
however, Mathematics as well as Metaphysics is sufficiently abstract to yield 
the pure intellectualizatiortt (note 42) or the first principles of Knowledge 
which are presupposed by all universal judgments in actual argiunents 
(pp. 1071.). 

52. (Pp. 397-99). RazI here has introduced a vertical principle of divi- 
sion instead of a horizontal one. Any (true) 'fact of common knowledge’ 
is (comparable to) an axiomatic truth — save in so far as the externality of 
its subject-matter should call for a redefinition of its name (and status) . 
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Of the foregoing disjunctions, the Logicians consider the first 
as the best example of conditions, for the alternatives assumed m 
it are mutually exclusive and exhaust the possibilities (p 160) 
But this also shows that, although the dependence of its conclu- 
sion upon certain conditions makes a hypothetical argument com- 
parable to a causal explanation, the perfection of its conditions 
can bo realized only in a pure intellectualiration For empirical 
judgments which constitute causal explanations do not provide an 
exhaustive enumeration of conditions 

With their slight infiltration into Demonstration^^ having thus 
been cxplamed away, the causal explanations must revert to the 
empirical judgment which presents a conglomerate of sensuous 
and intellectual elements Arguments based on certain and in- 
dubitable evidence are not the proper place for such explanations 
It IS only some other arguments, less certain in character and of 
humbler origins, to which these can be given over Arguments 
of this kind are based on Induction and Analogy Of these, the 
first proceeds from the Particulars to the Umversal, the other, 
from one Particular to another Neither is sufficiently independent 
of sense-data to guarantee the purity or the truth of the general 
statements to which it may lead or which may be presupposed by 
It (p 159) 


Seeing versus Looking 

Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism on the doctime of Demonstration 
which has been summarized above can be presaged by his general 
appraisal of Nazar (theoretical inquiry) He fells us (p 352) that 
Muslim authors and thinkers have held conflictmg views on whe 
thcr such inquiry does or does not lead to Knowledge In fact, 
one and the same person alternates between favourable and un- 
iiivounAAe 'vurws on Wte Accurfimg \xj Von 'laynayah, \Yn3 

conflict can be resolved if Nazar is compared with the activity 
of tlio sense of sight Our eyes act not only when we see thmgs 
but also when our interest is confined to their activity or exercise 
ItscU In the latter case, we may strain them as hard as we would 
or could, but that kind of exertion does not constitute Vision In 


57 As represented by n hypothetical (disjunctive) argument in whi h 
ttv ccndltlons are mutually exclusive and exhaust the possibilities 
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the Avicennians considered these judgments as composite — lo, 
composed of sense-perception and mtellectual generalization For 
instance, ‘A hard stroke gives pam' is an empirical judgment that 
generalizes the painful cfTect of a particular stroke or strokes 
The particular thing thus generalized could have been perceived 
by the senses alone, whereas the generalization itself is an intellec- 
tual action Hence the judgment as a whole is composed of sensu- 
ous and intellectual elements 

Indeed, causal c'rplanations are imphcit in a particular tiiio 
of Syllogism — viz, the interpellativ o (Istithna’i) Arguments of 
this kind arc distinguishable from the conjugate (Iqtirani) m that 
their promises actually indicate what the conclusion may (or may 
not) be, whereas the premises of the latter argument contain their 
conclusion within themselves in a potential manner The two 
subdivisions of the interpellativ e argument arc the hypotheticnl 
conjunctive syllogism and the hyiiolhotical disjunctive syllogisri 
In both these arguments the conclusion depends upon certain 
positive or negative conditions (Hence the comparison between 
them and causal explanations) Thus m tlic conjunctive argu- 
ment, the aflirmation of the antecedent (in the minor premiss) 
leads to the aOiimation of the consequent (in the conclusion), and 
the denial of the consequent (in the minor premiss) leads to the 
denial of the antecedent (m the conclusion) In the hyrpothelical 
disjunctive argument, on the other hand, the tnodus folfens may 
be premised in one of three way’s First the alternative condi- 
tions may be based on an exhaustive division — eg, 'Number is 
Cither odd or even’ (Therefore, if n certain number is not odd 
it mast be even) Secondly, the alternative conditions may be 
such that they might be eliminated, but could not be brought to- 
retber at once— o g This is either black or white'* (It cannot 
be both but it can be neither) Thirdlv these conditions may 
represent the conveme of the preceding arrangement®* 


5G. Is to «a> beth of tbe-a maj be prrsent but boUi may nat be 

Bbsent at the same Lme Aceordm- to Ibn TajTa5>ah (p ICO), the Losicla’is 
fnd it hard to ilustra'e th^ kind of d^jun-tjon. Hovrc^cr, an Bluj niton 
lbe> actuallv u«* Is Hiher he Is a i-a-fa-e- c- he Is ro* co to be 
drowned Ibn Taj-^lj-aH hlirseU feels th-t r‘3'*% o*''er IllustralJens woJd 
be readile avallab’e— e.^ He be Uvlnc or he \s-uJd no* be capi'-le 
<f hnonlnj te 
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tingent beings which follow’ one after another The principle of 
distinction between these two instances was assumed to consist 
in the length of tune that intervenes between the cause and the 
effect m each case Thus God and the universe were said never 
to have been separated from each other in time, for both of them 
are eternal This coevality (Iqtu^) of the cause and the effect 
(p 377) did not strilce the Avicennians as a contradiction in terms 
On the contrary, they thought that it might well serve as a norm 
for all causal phenomena, for it is conducive to the most direct 
and complete realuation of the efficiency of the cause In con- 
trast to it, they conceived of the contingent events and things of 
the world as effected through a long senes (of causal factors) 
which has its upper hrmt in celestial movements On this inter- 
pretation, various but irreducible units of time must intervene 
between all observable effects and their ‘causes’ in the world ^ 
This, then, explains how the Aviceniuan notion of Causahty 
embraced two different types of relationship which can be des- 
cribed as Simultaneity (Iqtiran) and Concomitance (Talazum) 
Of these terms, the first is comparable to (if not identical with) 
Ta^ammun or Tadakhul which sigmfies the logical relation of 
terms®4 (when one of them is analytically contained in the other) 
— m that both of them can be expressed mathematically or in the 
form of a pure intellectualization If, therefore, a causal explana- 
tion were to be based on the idea of Simultaneity, the Avicennians 
would in iierfect consistency recognize it as comprehensive enough 
to appear as the major pr«niss of an apdeictic argument This 
would correspond to their recogmtion (cum grano solis) of the 
(true) Mashhurat as axiomatic truths 

As regards Concomitcoice (Talazum) , causal explanations 
based on this concept were not acceptable to the Avicennians as 
pure intellectualizations 55 However, Ibn Sma himself classed 
them as ‘empirical judgments’ which ‘compel assent’ (note 103) 
And Ibn Taymiyah seems to imply (pp 92 f) that, m general 

53 ie properly speaking factors or links in the causal series or tke 
media of causal efficiency rather than its pnnciples 

54 Used by the Logicians as me of the principles of the classification 
of QiySs 

55 Just as they would not accept moral judgments as axiomatic truths 
In the strict sense of the term 
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the Avicenmans considered these judgments as composite — le, 
composed of sense-perception and intellectual generalization For 
instance, ‘A hard stroke gives pain’ is an empirical judgment that 
generalizes the painful effect of a particular stroke or strokes 
The particular thmg thus generalized could have been perceived 
by the senses alone, whereas the generalization itself is an intellec- 
tual action Hence the judgment as a whole is composed of sensu- 
ous and mtellectual elements 

Indeed, causal explanations are imphcit in a particular type 
of Syllogism — viz , the mterpellative (Istithna’i) Arguments of 
this kmd are distinguishable from the conjugate (Iqtirani) in that 
their premises actually indicate what the conclusion may (or may 
not) be, whereas the premises of the latter argument contain their 
conclusion within themselves in a potential manner The t%vo 
subdivisions of the mterpellative argument are the hypothetical 
conjunctive syllogism and the hypothetical disjunctive syllogism 
In both these arguments, the conclusion depends upon certain 
positive or negative conditions (Hence the comparison between 
them and causal explanations) Thus m the conjunctive argu- 
ment, the affirmation of the antecedent (m the minor premiss) 
leads to the affirmation of the consequent (m the conclusion) , and 
the denial of the consequent (m the minor premiss) leads to the 
denial of the antecedent (m the conclusion) In the hypothetical 
disjunctive argument, on the other hand, the modus tollens may 
be premised m one of three wajrs First the alternative condi- 
tions may be based on an exhaustive division — e g , *Number is 
either odd or even* (Therefore, if a certain number is not odd, 
it must be even) Secondly, the alternative conditions may be 
such that they might be elmunafed, but could not be brought to- 
gether, at once— e g , ‘This is either black or white’ (It cannot 
be both but it can be neither) Thirdlv, these conditions may 
represent the converse of the preceding arrangement “ 

50 That is to say, both of them may be present but both may not be 
absent at the same tune According to Ibn Taymlyah (p 160), the Logicians 
End it bard to illustrate this kmd of disjunction However, an illustration 
thej actually use Is Either he is a s^-tarer or he is not going to be 
drowned Ibn Taymlyah hunself feels that many other illustrations would 
be readilj available— e^ 710 nust be living or he would not be capable 
cf knov^Ing tc 
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Of the foregoing disjunctions, the Logicians consider the first 
as the best example of conditions, for the alternatives assumed m 
it are mutually exclusive and exhaust the possibihties (p 160) 
But this also shows that, although the dependence of its conclu- 
sion upon certain conditions makes a hypothetical argument com- 
parable to a causal explanation, the perfection of its conditions 
can be realized only m a pure intellectualization For empirical 
judgments which constitute causal explanations do not provide an 
exhaustive enumeration of conditions 

With their slight infiltration into Demonstration^ having thus 
been explained away, the causal explanations must revert to the 
empirical judgment which presents a conglomerate of sensuous 
and intellectual elements Arguments based on certoin and in- 
dubitable evidence are not the proper place for such explanations 
It IS only some other arguments, less certain m character and of 
humbler origins, to which these can be given over Arguments 
of this kind are based on Induction and Analogy Of these, the 
first proceeds from the Particulars to the Umversal, the other, 
from one Particular to another Neither is sufficiently mdependent 
of sense data to guarantee the punty or the truth of the general 
statements to which it may lead or which may be presupposed by 
It (p 159) 


Seeing versus Looking 

Ibn Taymiyah's criticism on the doctiine of Demonstration 
which has been summarized above can be presaged by his general 
appraisal of Nazar (theoretical inquiry) He tells us (p 352) that 
Muslim authors and thinkers have held conflicting views on whe- 
ther such mquiry does or does not lead to Knowledge In fact, 
one and the same person alternates between favourable and im- 
favourable views on the subject According to Ibn Taymiyah, this 
conflict can be resolved if Nazar is compared with the activity 
of the sense of sight Our eyes act not only when we see things 
but also when our interest is confined to their activity or exercise 
itself In the latter case, we may strain them as hard as we would 
or could, but that kind of exertion does not constitute Vision In 


57 As represented by a hypothetical (disjunctive) argument m whhJi 
the conditions are mutually exclusive and exhaust the possibilities 
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like manner, Nazar may be pursued for its own sake — in which 
case the mind’s eye can look but is unable to see. This kind of 
inquiry does not lead to Knowledge. On the contrary, Nazar that 
is directed towards an ascertainable object or objects from a well 
defined point of view may (even if in some cases it does not) 
lead to Knowledge. 

Ibn Taymiyah considers the Aristotelian doctrine of Demon- 
stration as Nazar in the first of the two senses. For it does help 
the mind to exert itself with remarkable vigour — but without suc- 
cess or without proper orientation towards success. Its inability to 
produce knowledge arises from the exaggerated conception of 
the ITniversals that is held by it. It seeks to establish a distinction 
between these (Universals) and the general statements which are 
discovered by means of Induction or which are implied in Analogy. 
In so far as one and the same proposition may appear in these 
three different roles,®® the Logicians would attribute different 
degrees of certainty to it by reference to them. For instance, ‘Man 
is mortal’ would appear to them to be certain if it were the univer- 
sal premise in a Eurhan,^^ but imcertain if it were based on the 
actual observation of particular men. As regards Analogy, they 
would insinuate that a comparison between two persons may 
presuppose tHs proposition in the same way as it might assume 
them to be in possession of the most accidental things. But these 
distinctions are artificial and untenable. There is no difference 
between QiySs al-ShurauI and Qiyas al-Tamthil in respect of the 
certzunty of the reasoning that is involved in each case. And in 
so far as each may be conducive to certainty, it must be based on 
Induction. 

It is necessary to examine what exactly may be involved in 
these three methods. For the Logicians have misconceived and 
misrepresented them. Their errors culminate in what they have 
to say of the methods used in Qm. or in the teachings of the 
Prophets. For instance, they assert that, in describing the three 
methods Muhammad ought to use in his preachings, Qm. takes 

58. viz. the demonstrative, the inductive and the analogical. 

59. Actually, dialectical (p. 209). 

CO. Qm. (Sale’s tr.) 16:120: tovite men unto the way of thy ItjOrd, 
by wisdom, and mild exhortation; and dispute with them in the most 
condescending manner. 

A. L. 12 
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approving cognizance of the Hellenistic classification of argu- 
ments — as demonstrative, persuasive and dialectical (respec- 
tively), &c Again, they have made use of a particular Hadith®^ 
to show how Muhammad’s thinking confonns®^ to the formal re- 
quirements of syllogistic reasoning As regards the moral prin 
ciples taught by the Prophets the Logicians say ‘In speaking to 
mankmd, the Prophets mtended to teach it something contrary 
to the true state of affairs In essence, therefore, their teachings 
consist in Falsehood that is uttered from solicitude for the prac- 
tical interests of mankmd (p 442) Fmally, the Logicians have 
failed to appreciate those methods which in fact do occur m the 
Scripture or m the Prophets tradition 

On Ibn Taymiyah’s own interpretation the problem of Demon- 
stration can be seen in the proper perspective if it is recogmsed 
that the terms Tasawwur and Tasdiq and the theory of Qiyas re- 
present a false and unnatural analysis of the elements of Thought 
The Logicians define Tasawwur as ‘a simple concept that is de- 
void of all quabfications — positive or negative That makes little 
sense At any rate the thing thus described is an tgms fatuus 
that ‘occurs’ (Khatir) to the mind (and disappears), without 
bringing any Knowledge In order to bring Knowledge to it, even 
the simplest elements of the mmd must represent to it something 
that allows itself to be designated or qualified by reference to 
Its bemg or non being (p 358) And the being of a thmg is not 

61 Kull mtiskir khamr wa kull muskir haram ilfuskm Ashribah 

73 (KRM pp 111 251) 

62 In so doing however the Prophets mind was recognized to seize 
upon the middle term with greater rapidity and originality that would exalt 
it above the thought processes of other men For Ibn Taynuyahs reference 
to Ibn Smas view of the Prophetic intuition see p 473 Cf Avicenno De 
Anlma (Arabic text) ed by F Rahman. Oxford University Press 1959 
pp 248 f 

63 Ibn Taymiyah retorts •— 

The Prophet did not say Kull muskir kbaair wa hull khamr haram — 
le a form (reported in some other versions but not conclusively 
established) that would be coraparaWe to the Hellenistic formulations 
For his knowledge and expression are too great to make use of the 
Logicians jargon (p 251) 

64 (P 357) Apparently a quotation fidiA Efizis Muhassal (see Bib) 
which replaces Ghazalis Mfoi (note 58) as Ibri Tayfniyahs source in hb 
treatment of Qiyas 
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a ‘pure’ concept, but its reabty that is determined by reference 
to its attributes or predicates A possible objection to this view 
IS that the Logicians have posited simple concepts m order to ex- 
plam or justify the progress of the mmd from them to propositions 
But if they are not considered as simple, they will not be fit to 
serve as a point of departure The way to answer this objection 
IS not far to seek Concepts which give nse to propositions need 
not be considered as 'free from all positive or negative qualifi- 
cations’ All that can be demanded of them is that they should 
not already have such hrmtations (Taq’yid) as arise out of theip 
absorption into a proposition 

From this fundamental notion of a concept, Ibn Taymiyah 
draws several conclusions First, he repeats his criticism of Defi- 
nition— viz that it can differ from a name only in degree, not m 
kmd Secondly, he asserts that Defimtion cannot be considered 
as amenable to Argument and Proof ^ On the contrary, the mere 
fact that it offers a fuller explanation of what is summarily mdi- 
cated by a natne*® places it under a necessity to point out and 
justify the 'fuller' character of its contents Such a demonstration 
can only take the form of a sound grasp of the middle term— 

1 e the reason why that which is defined is definable by reference 
to the attributes or the predicates included m the formula of its 
definition In the third place, therefore, it is possible to generahza 
that variations of the degree of darity (‘perfection’) with which 
the middle term is apprehended make Tasawwur, Tasdiq and 
Qiyas interchangeable, and that this term should replace the form 
of the three (latter) thmgs as the problem of Science®^ 


€5 (P 358) 

Cf note 77 

66. (P 359) 

V. I ^ Cicdi* U cS 

67 (P 357) — 

And this IS so because that which is said in De&miion and Argument 
is a complete judgment— i e a sentence as the Grammarians call it And 
the answer to a question concerning Concepts and Propositions Is a 
complete judgment— namely, a sentence In the indicative mood In 
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The line of thought that leads to the foregoing affirmation of 
interchangeability is paralleled by Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism of the 
various kmds of Qiyas He seeks to correct and restate the liOgi- 
cians’ definition They define Qiyas al-Shumul as an argument 
from a Umversal to a Particular, Istiqra’ as the reverse (of Qiyas 
al-Shumul), and Tamthfl as reasonmg from one Particular to 
another To him their (third) defimtion of Analogy is utterly 
unacceptable On dismissmg it, therefore, he finds them left with 
only two kinds of argument — viz Universal-to-Particular (Qiyas 
al-Shumul) and nice versa (Induction) This proves their classi- 
fication to have been based on an mcomplete division Just as 
they have lost sight of the Particular-to-Particular arguments,®^ so 
have they failed to take account of Umversal-to-Umversal argu- 
ments In both these cases, the quantity of the starting point as 
well as the goal of reasomng is the same — -le particular m one 
case, and universal m the other This makes for perfect corres- 
pondence or exact concomitance (Talazum) between the terms 
of reasoning in each case Both can be illustrated by an inference 
from sunrise to day-time If we refer to these two as viewed on 
a particular day, our inference represents a Particular-to-Parti- 
cular argument Such an argument is an argument from a Sign 
(Ayah) On the contrary, if sunrise and day-time be used m a 
generic sense, the inference would extend over two Universals 

(p 162). 

Ibn Taymiyah considers such an argwnent to be represented 
both by Demonstration and Analogy As far as Demonstration 
IS concerned, it is false to think that our knowledge of a Parti- 
cular (conclusion) can be derived from a Universal (major pre- 
miss) A Particular is known in its own right, and our know 
ledge of it does not follow from our knowledge of some umversal 
things In knowing particular (human) individuals to be rational, 
one does not have to know that all men are rational Nor is it 
necessary that the knowledge of a particular object as not havmg 
bofii being and non-bemg at the same time should follow from a 


cither case, both the question and answer are composite speech, and in 
either case, an attribute is affirmed (through the speech) of a Tiearcr 
of attributes’ — the former bemg Ibe Predicate, and the latter the 
Subject 

68 By nusinierpretJng Analogy m terms of it 
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pure intellectualization— namely, that two contraries can neither 
be afHrmed nor denied at the same time®® Therefore, the Logi- 
cians would be on safer ground if they defined Qiyas al-Shumul 
in terms of an inference from a general rule to another that is 
less general (This may be a euphemistic representation of the 
common criticism that the use of alphabetical symbols m Logic 
is not only a convement device, but a limitation necessitated by 
the inherent immatenahty of the subject (p 113) 

The basic thing m Qiyas al-Shumul, then, is neither the urn- 
versahty of its major premises, nor the particular quantity of the 
conclusion that follows from it, but the fact that a general rule 
which apphos m one case is recognized to apply m another The 
passage from the first case to the second is facihtated by the 
middle term In essence, therefore, this pattern is not different 
from analogical reasoning It was mahcious of the Logicians to 
define Analogy as an argument from one particular thing to 
another The lUustralion they have taken on this point’® represents 

69 (P 31C) The self-«ulBcicncy o| the knowledge o£ Particulars 
points to the conclusion that the converse is also true— viz. if m older to 
know a particular or a definite thing we arrive at a universal judgment, 
we shall have failed to know According to Ibn Taynuyah, this contention 
finds its most graphic illustration m the rational theology developed by the 
Avicenmans Starting from such pure intellectualizations as 'Only one pro- 
ceeds from the one' and The senes of causes and effects cannot go on od 
tn/initum, that theology arrives at the Necessary Being In so doing it 
flatters itself with the assumption that it has come to know God But the 
divine Being is definiie-'in the sense that our conception of it must ‘pre- 
clude all participation in it’ On the contrary, the Necessary Being is a 
Universal or a generic term whose conception does not preclude participation 
in it. If, therefore, the Avicenmans think that they know God m or through 
their knowledge of the Necessary Being they labour under o delusion 

j u-A-< U!U 

(p 154) 

70 The heaven is composed (of parts) Therefore, It must (on the 
analogy of man) have had a beginning in Ume ’ Ibn Taynuyah allows that 
this argument is open to serious cntlclsm (p 121) But he contends that 
its weakness arbes out of its subject-matter, not out of its (analogical) 
form Hence it would continue to have that weakness even if It were 
changed into a Qb’as al-Shumul ( The heaven is created, for it is composed 
of parts, and that which b composed of parts is created ) 
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a deliberate attempt to make confusion worse confounded In 
general, they think that the essence of Analogy is to be foimd 
m the art of Physiognomy For that art is based on the assump- 
tion that a man’s physical constitution is an mdex to his moral 


Ibti Taynuyah traces the use ot this argument (from Composition to 
Creation) to some historical precedents Speaking of Ibn Sinas term Wajib 
al-Wujud (Necessary Being), he tells us that the latter philosopher applied 
It to God whom he would not tsall substance (Jauhar) because m the philo- 
sophy of his lime he found this word (Jauhar) m use for a space-filling 
entity — ie an atom In so domg, however, Ibn Sina had broken away 
from the standard Aristotelian terminology m more than one sense In 
Anstotle, the Necessary Being does enter into the category of substance 
Moreover, Ibn Sina’s division of all things into necessary and possible per se 
(although eternal) has no basis m Anstotle The Stagirite used such terms 
as the first Cause’ or Principle* and In the philosophy of antuiuity m 
general, the possible is that which is capable of bemg and non-being 
end which is temporal in character It Is only later philosophers (muta akh- 
khtru hum mm el-matahidah alladhtn tntosabu tla eUfslatn ka Ibn 5ina wa 
amthalihi) who talk of the Necessary Being and the (eternal) possible so 
that these two terms may replace the Mutakallunins division of all beings 
Into the Eternal and the temporal. By mixing up the two schemes of divi- 
sion, they have thrown Greek philosophy and Kalam into a jumble 

On thus showing the argument m question would provide another illus- 
tration of the Avicenmau syncretism. The Mutakallimm of old illustrated 
the processes of reasoning (al-dalil al-*aqli) by reference to the following 
argument 

(a) All that changes Is temporal. 

(b) The world does change 

(c) Therefore, it must have begun in time 

But RSzi (in his Muhosial) came to restate this argument as follows 

(a) All that changes is possible 

(b) The world does change 

(c) Therefore, it is possible 

(What Ibn Taymiyah seems to imply here is that the use of the first argu- 
ment even by way of illustration proves the earlier Mutakallunm's faith in 
Creation, whereas Bazi uses an equivocal term to excuse himself out of 
such faith) 

As regards the analogical argument (from Composition to Creation) m 
question, Ibn Taymiyah’s historical analysis would suggest that the idea of 
Composition (le the differentia of the eternally existing Possible conceived 
originally by Ibn SIna and latterly by Bazi) stands or falls with the 'spuri- 
ous’ element introduced by Eazi into Kalaqi Hence it could not have 
been employed by those people who believe in the value of Analogy— viz 
(on Ibn Taymiyah’s interpretation) the exponents of Islamic Thought 
(pp S04, 463) 
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character, and that the physical constitution is in turn represent- 
ed by the features of his face (p 210) But it is false and uttjusl 
to define Analogy as an argument from one particular thing to 
another Properly speaking, it ought to be defined as ‘the pro- 
gress of the mind from one particular or definite rule to another 
on the basis of the common relation of the two rules to a universal 
prmciple’ 

From the change or correction thus suggested by Ibn Taymiyah 
it can be seen that he and his opponents understand different things 
by Analogy By comparing it to Physiognomy, they imply that 
analogical reasoning takes the form of the 3-ternl argument that 
if A = B and B = C, then A = C Such an argument is vahd iil 
Mathematics where the relations under consideration are quanti- 
tative But Logic IS concerned with qualitative relations — viz 
those between the Subject and Predicate m various cases For 
instance, the mathematical sign of equahty (=z) cannot denoW 
the relation between a man’s physical constitution and his moral 
character Hence the Logicians’s criticism of it as something acci- 
dental or even doubtful In the second place, they define Analogy 
in terms of an argument from Composition to Creation — in the 
two cases of man and the heaven Apart from Ibn Taymiyah’s 
criticism,*^ they criticised this argument because they thought it 
involved the naive assumption of the similarity of organic and 
celestial composition On this interpretation, they appear to have 
identified Analogy wth sunplc enumeration In contrast to these 
two senses, Ibn Tajmiiyah brings Analogy \ery close to the higher 
of the two senses attached to it in Logic — viz proportion or the 
identity of relation For he defines it as an argument that turns 


^ Silt 'i 

(p 120) In this definition, ‘this universal premiss or pnncipte’ refers to 
the major premiss in Qiyas ol-Shumul which is considered by Ibn Taymiyah 
as convertible vath Analogy Cf note 41 

72, Of composition as a throw-badc to the Aviecnman concept of Pos- 
sibility See note 70 
73 See Appendix HI 
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on rules (applicable to things) — as set over against things 
(governed by them)J* 

Ibn Taymiyah believes that this redefined significance of Ana- 
logy proves the fundamental similarity that exists between it and 
Qiyas al-Shumul In spite of the exaggerated and artificial dis- 
tmctions the Logicians have introduced between them, both these 
methods of reasoning can and do give expression to one and the 
same truth (or falsehood) It is always possible, therefore, to 
convert Qijas al-Shumul into Qiyas al-Tamthil, and vice versa ^5 

One of the greatest functions of the intellect is to Know the 
likeness or unhkeness of thmgs to one another Such knowledge 
is based not only on the apprehension of two things as like or 
unlike each other, but also on the conccpluohzation of their rela- 
tion m a general way Qii^Ss al-Tard and Qiyas al»‘Aks denote 
the intellectual processes m which our concept of likeness or un- 
likeness (m a particular case) enables us to determine whether 
somo other things are comparable, or not '^6 The principles of 
Tard and *Aks ho at the root of all reasoning or argumentation 
^Vh^teve^ form the resultant argunients may take, their truth is 
determined by reference to their subject-matter No degree of 
formal perfection can save an argument that denies what is or 
afiinns what is not^ As far as the form is concerned, the diff- 
erences between various arguments are not absolute The so- 
called Qiyas al Shumul (Demonstration) , Qiyas al-Tamthil (Ana- 
logy) and Istiqra’ (Induction) cannot but interpenetrate — m that 
Knowledge is a many-sided thing which always depends upon 
Expenence, and through which the latter unfolds itself in an 
increasingly large measure of clanty and richness In order to 
have an idea of the likeness (or unlikcness) of things of a certain 
kind we generalize on what the senses present to us wherefore 
Analogy and Qiyas al-Shumul go hand m hand In lendmg cre- 
dence to a generalization, we remind ourselves of the particular 

74 However, this does not imply any contempt for arguments from 
particular things to particular things— viz the Ayat (signs) 

75 See Appendix IV 

76 (P 371) On this interpretation, Tard ('sequel ) and ‘Aks ( reverse') 
represent the laws of Identity and Contradiction Cf note 24 

77 le arguments which do not hold in Tard and ‘Aks respectively 

(p 206) 
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instances (ui the past) which are represented by it or which (in 
the future) may be explained by it This is how Induction enters 
into Analogy or Qiyas al-Shumul^ In any case, reasonmg is 
based on the statement of a general factor that is common to 
more than one particular This stands or falls with the middle 
term which represents something we find in one particular in- 
stance and would find in another In general, it is advisable that 
the background of the middle term should be explained in our 
reasomng In so doing, we proceed analogically For instance, 
‘Nabldh intoxicates and is therefore forbidden on the analogy of 
Wine’ IS an argument from analogy which derives its vahdity 
from the fact that it posits mtoxication as the general principle 
of Prohibition (Tahrim) which does apply to the ‘root* and which 
therefore must apply to the ‘branch’ as well He who challenges 
the generalized principle thus posited must be prepared to admit 
and answer the same challenge (Mutalabah) m the case of the 
universal premises in Qiyas al-Shumul For the relation between 
a universal judgment and particular instances is much less evident 
than it IS m the case of the nexus (Manat) and the rule (Hukm) 
in Analogy, and whatever differences it may exhibit in the two 
cases, it never can be self-evident It is only the Logicians who 
labour under the delusion that it can be self-evident However, 
most of them are wiUmg to admit that its self-evident character 
IS an exceptional thing — ^being confined to the analj tical (i e by 
Tadammun) relation of terms m a judgment For instance Ibn 
Sina and his ancient masters (who did not reject arguments from 
Analogy even if they would not glorify them) thought of reason, 
in a judgment both as a ratio csscndi and as a ratio cognoscendt 
Razi is the man (m the Muslim world) who dropped the disjunc- 
tion, and interpreted this reason in terms of a ratio cssondi as a 
rule In so domg, he and his followers were motivated bv deep- 
rooted malice and contempt for the methods of Muslim thinkers 
and scholars who prized Analogy most highly For they thought 

78 See Appendix V 

79 (P 234) 

The criticism on arguments from analogy represents the \dews of 
the later Philosophers who had found It very much In use with the 
Fuqaha Now, the latter do use It In those cases m which the subject- 
matter Is problematical In those cases, there fs room for doubt— from 
L 13 
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that the latter merely contended themselves with subjective and 
superficial explanations, whereas their own recogmtion of the 
objectivity of reason jilaced withm their reach self-evident princi- 
ples to which all men must accord uniform and unstinted assent 

Razi’s interpretation raises fundamental issues It offers philo- 
sophical justification for the technical rule that the terms m Defi- 
nition or the premises m Syllogism should be limited to a certain 
number Again, it requires all men to make abstraction of those 
personal circumstances which cause them to take different views 
of one and the same thing Both these consequences are unaccep- 
table For the terms or premises (which are hut a means to 
Knowledge) are numbered by reference to the varied capacities 
of men for the assimilation of Knowledge (pp 342 et ol) As 
regards the personal circumstances, one has to recognize them to 
be of sufficient importance to alter the whole complexion of the 
knowable subject-matter What is evident to you may be pro- 
blematical to mo because the subject-matter in question might 
have presented itself to us in different lights What is objective 
reason to you will, therefore, appear to me quo an explanatory 
principle or argument— le reasoning Indeed, one and the same 
person observes such a distmction between the various aspects 
of things known to him What his o%vn senses tell him convinces 
him, whereas the reasoning to which the mtellect leads him xs 
used by him to convince others (p 91) 

Above all, Razi’s interpretation tends to place the problem 
of Causality in a false perspective If the terms related to each 
other in judgments are to be self-evident, Knowledge would end 
up either with the unvcrifiable subtleties of metaphysical specu- 
lation, or with abstract mathematical propositions, or even with 
loolish tautologies Kone oi these posaihihties TepTesents Know- 
ledge that IS of immediate concern or real significance to mankind 
At any rate, causal explanations would be impossible if we were 
to confine our attention to self-evident terms For such explana- 


the nature of the subiect-mattcr, not because of the (analogical) form 
of reasoning Thinking that weakness (in the analogies used by ‘be 
Fuqaha) arose out of the form, however, thfe Logicians began to exalt 
the form of their ovm reasoning as apodeictic, and to belittle the form 
of the (analogical) arguments of the Fuqaha as problematical 
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tions make an addition to Knowledge only in so far as the rela- 
tions between causes and effects with which they are concerned 
are not already known The element of novelty that here comes 
m arises out of the fact that sense-perception as well as mtellectual 
functions are subservient to them We perceive a particular in- 
stance m which an effect follows a cause, whence we proceed to 
generalize that the same effect must always follow the same cause 
cetens panbus The gulf that divides the general and the parti- 
cular in this judgment provides a measure of tho novelty that 
characterizes it This Razi would have us throw overboard Hence 
the futihty of his interpretation*® 

Actually, the problem of Causahty has had a chequered his- 
tory m the Muslim world There have been not a few thinkers®^ 
who would deny it altogether Out of misguided theological mter- 
ests and dogmatic preconceptions, they asserted that God wills a 
consequent to follow upon the occurrence of an antecedent, with- 
out the latter having any influence upon the former But the 
majority of intelligent people (within or outside Islam)*^ have 
always held that the knowledge of two things m sequence leads 

to the knowledge that there is a potentiality m the antecedent 

which calls for the occurrence of the consequent To this poten- 
tiality they give various names m different cases*® An important 
consequence of their opposition to anti-Causahty is that they 
think of the intellect both as potential and actual Knowledge, 

SO (Pp 408 f ) 

If you (Razi) say 'In demonstratuis this principle, I have those 
Logicians in my mind who would grant me that some inseparable attri- 
butef aw rnh/iV bikers are Inaxiedate’ the easvnec 

would be This is wrong for several reasons It only proves your 

argument to be dialectical whereas you had sought to make it 

demonstrative As such, therefore it is unscientific, for it represents 
what some people may have agreed to assert Your argument is false 
and false is the division on which it is based 
81 (P 04) 

t a** € 

82. Ibid 

83 eg TabTah (nature), Gharizah (instinct), Naliuah (disposition’), 
Khulq (character), 'Adat (habit), &c. Ibid 
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whereas ‘the deniers of nature (s)’ identify it with nothing but 
Knowledge lu actu®* 

Just as the extreme of deject is represented by anti-Causahty, 
so IS the extreme of excess to be found m the views of the Logi- 
cians For they beheve in such things as the simultaneity of the 
cause and effect, or the self-evident character of the connexion 
between the two, or the mechanical necessity of Creation All 
these metaphysical notions are held by them to be of such deci- 
sive importance that they distinguish their protagonists or sup- 
porters as ‘the people of Burhan (Proof)’ from all other men 
(whom they call ‘the people of Dispute or Dialectical reasonmg’) 

On a sane and balanced view of the matter, Ibn Taymiyah 
himself would consider anti-Causahty as foolish, whereas the 
Logicians’ interpretations strike him as being sophistical From 
his o\vn point of view, a causal explanation is an empirical judg- 
ment which IS composed of intellectual and sensuous elements, 
and which is necessitated by the ‘habitual’ sequence of two things 
whose connexion is not self-evident When such connexion is 
asserted to exist between them, the antecedent and the conse- 
quent become the cause and the effect (respectively) For all 
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85 This criterion is said to have been employed by Ibn SmS and Ibn 
Rushd among others Ibn Taymiyah’s implied grievance (that this amounts 
to a wholesale denunciation of outsiders regardless of whether the know- 
ledge acquired by them be non-philosopbical or unphilosophical) would 
seem to be ]UstifiabIe in the light of Ibn Rushd s explanation of the term 
‘masses’ (note 2) 

86 It IS interesting to note that Ibn Taymiyah is not prepared to 
apply the term ‘Sophist’ (in a pejorative sense) to a whole class of ni<“n 
For he thinks it is impossible to stigmatize a whole class of men as imper- 
vious or blind to Truth throughout their lives Of course, there are cir- 
cumstances in which any man can place or find himself at variance with 
Truth m respect of a particular question or problem But m that sense, 
it IS not only a historical school in ancient Hellas, but also its opponents 
or critics (eg Aristotle and his followers), who can be charged with Sop- 
histry (pp 234, 329 ff, 395 &c,) 
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practical purposes, the assertioa is inevitable, for without it Know- 
ledge would not be possible Once it has been made, however, it 
IS necessary to ascertam its validity in the light of facts Muslim 
scholars and thinkers have made use of several methods to ascer- 
tam the validity of the causal explanations All these methods turn 
on the expUcation (Ib^’) of the common (Jatiu‘) factor or the 
elimination (Ilgha’) of the heterogeneous (Eanq) factor In detail, 
they are represents by. 

(a) Tard and 'Aks.w 

(b) Dauran,8S 

(c) MunSsabal,®^ 

(d) Sahr and Taqsim so 

In, spite of the criticism^^ the Logicians have made upon them, 
all these methods are adequate and effective — m the sense that 
they help us to find out whether m a particular case we can 
determine the ground of our judgment (m a causal explanation 
or an argument from analogy) with absolute certainty or reaso- 

87 See notes 76, 77 

88 le revolution’ between positive and negative instances Writers 
on Fiqh identify it with Tord and Aks See Vsul ttUFtqh by Muhammad 
Khidri, 3rd printing, Cairo 1938, p 319 

89 As a method, this may consist m the discovery of the Munasib or 
a congenial factor The latter is the term for the Manat or the nexus (m 
a causal explanation or an argument from analogy) itself— le when the 
Manat should have proved to be the original or derivative principle of the 
rule (Hukm) See Khidri, op at, pp 319 ff 

90 Ibid pp 317 f This may be defined m terms of three steps (a) 
Enumeration (b) Variation (c) Elimination Thus, m the first place, 
there must be reasonable certainty that a certain number of attributes 
exhaust the possibilities with regard to the cause one seeks to determine 
Secondly, an attempt must be made to ascertain how the absence of those 
attributes (one after another) may aflect the occurrence of the subject as 
a whole Thirdly, those factors which can be varied without any adverse 
effect upon the subject must be rejected 

The methods of Variation and Elumnation had suggested (to the Logi- 
cians) a distinction between controlled experience (Experiment) and un- 
controlled experience (c g m the case of the natural phenomena) Hence 
they specifically used the terms ^[adsiyat and Mutawatirat (note 50) lor 
those empirical judgments which were related to uncontrolled experience 
Ibn Taymiyah finds this distinction untenable — at least, from the stand- 
pomt of the Arabic usage (pp 93, 95 210, 235 ff ) 

91 See Appendix VI 
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nable probability In either case, our success or failure will be 
just as good (or bad) as it is in the case of an attempt to prove 
the universal premiss in Qiyas al Shumul 

Jow>ami‘ al-KaUm^’ 

It IS now time we turned to questions of relevance to Islamic 
Thought Ibn Taymiyah’s investigations into the problems of 
Logic have convmced him that the differences ^letween the Islamic 
ways of thinking and those of the Logicians are irreconcilable In 
fact, the latter are opposed to the principles and values held in 
esteem by all those people ivho have been influenced by the histo- 
, rical tradition of Prophecy In essence, they are characterized 
by their orientation toivards dtsinterested Knowledge Hence 
they tend to isolate themselves from all those forces which deter- 
mine the course of history (Akhbar al-Umam) Even so, their 


92 The Prophet of Islam is reported to have used this expression to 
describe the excellence of his discourse (p U2) See Bukherr, jihsd 133 
tabir 11, itisam 1 Muslim, masajid 5-8 

93 (Pp I82f) 


y JO O’ 
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It is interesting to note that this very passage is preceded fay an- 
other in which Ibn Taymiyah himself subscribes to a popular misconcep- 
tion— namely, that Ptolemy, who wrote the i4Imapest, was the last 
(Christian) king’ (For the sources on this identification of the Greeo- 
Latin Ptolemaeus with one of the Hellenistic kings of Egypt, see M 
PJessner, Batlanuyus Bncy of Isfam, New Edition) 

But this does not disprove a possible generalization that Ibn Tay- 
miyah is distinguished from his opponents (e g Ibn Sina) by a genuine 
and maturer historical sense For his mistake consists m substituting 
one historical fact for another, whereas his opponents substituted dogmatic 
preconceptions for history 

The idea of the anti-histoncjsm of the (Muslim) Rationalists is sup- 
plemented by a feeling that they represent a self-stultifying principle 
or a dymg force Cf Ibn Taymiyah s approving reference to Ahu Bakr 
b ‘Arabis lines 


They died m the state of adherence to the Aristotelian faith while we 
live on by our relation to the community founded by Muhammad ' (p 511) 
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interpretation of the moral Ideal confuses the issue with extrane- 
ous things For instance, they think that metaphysical knowledge 
represents the highest thing of which man is capable But Meta- 
physics IS concerned with things which exist in mmd, not tn re 
No perfection can be derived from the study of such pure abstrac- 
tions Moreover, the basic postulates of this science are false 
In addition to all these things, one has to reckon with the fact 
that, in respect of the principles of this science, there is no un- 
animity among the philosophers Aristotle disagrees with most 
of his predecessors The so-called ‘philosophers of Islam’^s who 
have introduced Aristotle to the Muslim world exhibit further 
divergence and contradictions in their presentation of his teach- 
ings In point of fact, therefore, metaphysical knowledge is one 
of the least creditable things a Muslim can possess In contrast to 
it, the Prophetic teachings which have been received by the Muslim 
commumty address themselves to intellectual os weU as moral 
problems Moreover, they form a part of a larger tradition which 
has moulded the course of history because its teachings had pass- 
ed mto the Weltanschauung^ of peoples living in the central part 
of the civilized world ^ 


94 See Appendix VH 

95 (P 199) 

Kmdi was the philosopher of Islam in h»s tune— that is to say, he 
was a philosopher who flourished in Islam Otherwise the Philosophers 
and the Muslims are distinct (classes) Hence a prominent Qadi of our 
times (who heard Ibn Sma mentioned as “the Philosopher of Islam') said 
Islam has no philosophers 

■ 

96 This is what Ibn Taymiyah understands by Hikmat (wisdom) Cf 
p 447 

Every community has a Hihmat that is definable by reference to its 
sciences and its religious mterests and practices (Ibn Taymiyah refers 
to the Indians the prc-Islamtc Arabs and the Greeks whose lower status 
m the Islamic scheme of evaluation does not preclude their having a 
Hikmat) The upholders (hukama) of the Hikmat of a people are its 
wisest and most virtuous men But this does not mean that they should 
for this very reason be praiseworthy in the eyes of God and His mes- 
senger 

97 Ibn Taymiyah believes that the names of the Prophets Moses, Jesus 
and Muhammad and of such famous cities as Mecca, &c are known to all 
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In so far as the Prophetic teachings^® are not only morally 
but also intellectually effective and well founded, it will be a 
rewarding study to analyse how they argue There is a passage 
in Qm (16 26) ^ which calls upon Muhammad to base his preach- 
ings on Wisdom, mild exhortations, and disputation All these 
methods are required to be followed ‘in the most condescendmg 
manner’ This passage has been misinterpreted by the Logicians 
who thought that the Prophet had been advised to use what they 
call demonstrative as well as persuasive and dialectical arguments 
What, on the contrary, Qm has emphasised is that one and the 
same Truth is to be presented in different ways to different men — 
according as (a) they already know and accept it or (b) know it 
but do not accept it, or (c) neither know it nor accept it (p 468) 
In this sense, then, the three methods recommended m Qm turn 
not on the subject-matter of the argument, but on an insight mto 
the nature of its recipients, which (insight) is no mean preparation 
for success in an argument 

Apart from such insight, however, the arguments used m Qm 
and Hadith form a class by themselves One of the most effective 
forms of reasoning employed by Qm is the argument from Signs 
(Ayit) This is an argument from one particular to another 
Every thing that exists and the whole system of such things, are 
Signs which necessarily pomt to the existence of their Lord All 
these Signs are related to Him by way of Luzum (as contrasted 
with Talazum) so that they pomt to His being, but not vice 
versa However, in spite of the fact that the whole umverse is 
a Sign, the Quranic arguments from it never degenerate mto the 
diffused universality of a pure intellectualization 


men — at least to most of those who live in the central part of the civilized 
world 




(p 92) 

An important characteristic of sudi peoples is said (p 266) to consist m the 
Use of words which denote the (seven day) week 

For it IS learnt through the teachmgs of the Prophets that God created 
this world m six days and that (on the seventh) He established 
Himself upon the Throne <p 265) 

98 i e those received by the Muslims and inclusive of Qrn and Hadith 

99 See note 60 

100 (P 350) See note 91 
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Another type used in Qm is the a fortion argument (Qiyas 
al-Au^) . What this means is that if an attribute of perfection be 
applicable to the created bemgs, it would be still more proper 
to apply it to the Creator Conversely, if an attribute denotes im- 
perfection on the part of created beings, it would be necessary 
to deny it of the Creator ‘for stronger reasons’ For His is the 
most excellent SinuUtude (al-Mathal al-A‘la) 

The great teachers (Salaf) of the Muslim community m the 
past have reemployed this (a fortton) argument m such a way 
as to bring out some of its fundamental presuppositions In so 
domg, they had been actuated by the historical controversy on 
the question whether the (o fortzon) affirmation of an attribute 
of perfection (or the denial of an attribute of imperfection) in 
relation to God left it confined to its original significance, or 
whether m being apphed to Hun it had changed its meanmg — so as 
to become either a superlative or a metaphor Some thinkers 
(eg Abu al-‘ Abbas Neshi) mamtained that such an attribute is 
applicable in stncto sensit to God and metaphorically to man 
Some other persons (among the Jahmiyah, the BStiniyah and the 
Philosophers) transposed these terms But the majority of think- 
ers (among the Mu'tazilah, the Asha'irah, the KarrSmiyah, the 
scholars of Fiqh and Hadith, the Sufis and the Philosophers) con- 
sider such an attribute to be used in stricto sensu in either case 

However, the tivo senses need not be identical even though 
they must be stnct m like manner For instance, if human know- 
ledge proves God to be a still greater Knower, the term Know- 
ledge must be considered to include the divme as well as human 
knowledge in the same way as Being may be said to mclude 
‘necessary’ and ‘possible’ bemg Just as the former is superior to 
the latter, so is the divine knowledge superior to the human— 
in direct proportion to the gulf that divides the Creator from 
what He has created In so far as m either case the distance is 
irreducible "and immeasurable, our use of one and the same (*uni- 
vocal’) term (Knowledge) in relation to God and man is pro- 
blematical 

101 Qm 16 56 

102 Ibn Taymiyah divides the unIvocal (Mutawati ah) terms into the 
general and the particular The fonner are subdivided into (a) those having 

A L 14 
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The treatment of the question of Resurrection m Qm offers 
the best example of Qiylas al*Aula In order to establish the pos- 
sibihty of Resurrection, the Holy Book often refers to Him who 
did give Life or Death (m extra-ordmary fashion) to some histo- 
rical personages (eg the people of the Cave) In the second 
place, it refers to the actual (‘first’) birth of human bemgs^o^ and 
to the biological processes that precede it In the third place, it 
refers to the creation of the Heaven and the earth^os and to the 
phenomena of rainfall and vegetation AH this evidence goes to 
prove the possibihty of Resurrection m so far as it will be con- 
trolled and directed by the Creator who has performed this kind 
of activity not only in the case of human beings, but also m that 
of the Heaven and the earth (which admittedly are more difficult 
to produce than the body of man) The important thmg to note 
about this cumulative argument (a iortion) is that the possibility 
it has estabbshed is objective in character*” Arguing from facts 
which have been, Qm teaches us to admit the possibility of the 
same thmg or similar thmgs commg again to be m the future 

In essence, the methods of reasomng employed m Qm also 
represent those employed in Hadith The Prophet used Ae term 
Ja 1 l^’a^^‘ al-Kalun*®* to explam the excellence of his discourse As 


the same verbal form, (b) those having the same sIgmEcance and applicable 
to a homogeneous dass and (c) those having the same signiEcance but appli- 
cable to a heterogeneous class which admits of axiological differences among 
its individuals In this scheme, the problematical (MushakkUcah) terms be- 
long to (c) (Pp 154ff) 

103 (Pp 320 ff) See Qm 2 55-56 243 259 18 21, 25 

104 Qm, 17 49-51 22 5 30 27 36 78-79 

105 Ibid 17 98-99 36 81 46 33 

106 Ibid 7 57 35 9 

107 As such it must be distinguished from the subjective possibilities 

vnth which the Logicians concern themselves To them a thing is possible 
if it can be shown to be not-impossible (cf Anudl "If we supposed such 

a thing no contradiction would arise") But this is unconvincing For 

if you do not know (impossibility), you do not knoio it not to be Some 
of them consider posslbdity to be proved In and through the mere con- 
ception of It (cf Razi "That which Is is cither identical or distinct or 
neither m relation to that which Is other than itself — ie a formula to 
pro% e the concrete totality of Being) (p 322) 

108 See note 92. In the present context, this term may be translated 
cither as ‘concentrated exprc'sion’ or as impact words' or even os syn- 
thetical afSrmations' 
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regards the contents of his discourse, they fall into two mam divi- 
sions — VIZ the instructive and the imperative In instructing 
people, he spoke to them of such definite and verifiable thmgs as 
the divme Names and Attnbutes (That these thmgs are so de- 
fimte explains why they should have been incomprehensible to 
the Logicians who run after generalities, whereas the latter-day 
Jews and Christians, who have fallen out of touch with the original 
sources of their faith, can neverthel^s appreciate such instruc- 
tion) In addition to theological subjects, the Prophet’s instruc- 
tion also covered some defimte and concrete events which have 
been or which are gomg to be (p 445) 

As regards the imperative thmgs to which the Prophet gave 
utterance, they are all based upon the recogmtion of Justice as 
the fimdamental principle of the actual constitution of all thmgs 
and of their fulfilment or progress towards perfection For justice 
consists m the comparison of things which are similar, and the 
differentiation of those which are dissimilar, and these two func- 
tions represeiif the essence of Knowledge which, therefore, colla- 
borates with Morahty so as to enable us to see the True and the 
Good m one 

The formal aspect of the Prophet’s tpsisstmc verbo is J5mt' 
in the sense that it discloses the connexion between the 'roots’ 
and the ‘branches’ m the absolute minimum of words m a parti- 
cular case^*® On the other hand, the substance of his speech or 
the meanmg of his words is Jamt* in the sense that he enables his 
followers to arrive at an mstmctivo interpretation of the moral 
value of the rules he prescribed to them Neither he nor, there- 
fore, his followers ever deduced^ the permissibility or the forbidden 
character of a particular thmg or action His rules are based 
upon the fact that the moral judgments which are embodied in 

100 (Pp 433f> 

IaJIU 

Ijk^ ajSSj 

See Ttrmidht, fadail al-jliiad, 11 

110 Hence the relatiidty of the number of terms and proposiUoixs to 
en argviment. Cf. note 101. 
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them are susceptible of umversal acceptance by mankmd His fol- 
lowers accept those lules (non-deductively) , for in so doing 
they would expose the madequacy of the logical intermediaries 
(Wasd’it on which Deduction depends To them, on the con- 
trary, more reliable Wasa’it are represented by such things as 
Tawatur (the continuity of History as the record of events) and 
Ijma‘ (Consensus). 


The Parting of the Ways 

At the end of TF, Ghazali had summed up his investigations 
in the form of a verdict upon the infidelity of the Philosophers 
The ICRM, on the contrary, is not systematic enough to close on 
such a formal valediction 1*2 Moreover, there seems to be an ele- 
ment of truth about the assertion that Ibn Taymiyah avoids making 
denunciations (in cold blood) 

Be it as it may, a summary of KRM can most aptly be wound 
up with a clear statement of where (and how sharply) its author 
draws the Ime between the subject he has criticised and the stan- 
dard of his criticism While the foregoing summary of his views 
has already been interspersed with his strictures on things he 
considers as repugnant to Islam, let us now conclude with some 
of his weightier or more trenchant dicta on the same lines 

The problem of History (as the record of events) and the 
problem of Moral Judgment represent the two pomts on which 
Ibn Taymiyah’s criticism is heavily concentrated The Logicians 
rejected Tawatur as the criterion of the truth of a statement So 
far as it goes, this attitude gives expression to a genume interest 
in Knowledge It represents a Rationalistic movement which had 
set itself m dehberate opposition to the anti-Causahty of earlier 
times In so doing. Rationalism had also sought to extend its influ- 
ence to some forces m the contemporary Muslim society as well 
In the main, these forces manifested themselves in the htstoncism 


111 Pp 111, 173, 426 ff, &c 

112 As a matter of fact KHM (p 545) does close with a denunciation 
(of the Sufisbc interpretation of the Prophet’s Ascension) But that does 
not provide a systematic or premeditated conclusion 

113 See Ibn Tai/miyah by Muhammad Abu Zuhra, Cairo 1952, pp 219 
et passim 
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of the scholars of Hadith and Fiqh For in the case of both these 
Islamic ‘sciences’, Isnad (or the formal authentication of historical 
records) had emerged as one of the characteristics of the Muslim 
community The prmciples taught by the Philosophers relegated 
all these things to a humble and dubious position as the media of 
Knowledge or means to it From the cultural pomt of view, this 
involved the negation of the behef that the Muslim society was 
sui gencns and self-explanatory Ibn Taymiyah was not slow 
to seize upon the imphcation To clinch the issue, he postulates 
that the demal of thmgs based on Tawatur is a major cause of all 
that IS irreligious or heretical m Philosophy (pp 98 ff ) In so 
far as this view of the matter had historical relevance, Ibn Tay- 
miyah has classified his opponents mto — 

(a) those people (e g , the Jews and the Christians) who (in 
spite of their opposition to Islam) could take a sympa- 
thetic view of the inner constitution of the Muslim mmd, 

(b) and those who misunderstood this constitution, thinking 
of it as an anomaly or anachronism that should be 
straightened out or brought up to date 

The idea of afiimties among peoples influenced by the Prophetic 
tradition in general develops <m KHM) mto a conception of their 
culture as the dominant culture Smee the Philosophers do not 
form a sufBcieutly large and mdependent group (m contrast to 
the followers or possessors of that culture) , however, KRM is led 
(perforce’) to emphasise the insidious or subversive character of 
their methods 

As regards the problem of Moral Judgment, Ibn Taymiyah 
finds it hard to imagme how the philosophical methods could prove 
llw? pciSiiive cr negative v5 things er actions Far ih}<! is 

determmable either by reference to the general principles which 
are acceptable (Mashhur) to all men, or by reference to their 
actual experience But the I/>gicians underestimate both the 
Mashhur5t and the empirical judgments They are umvilhng to 

114 For explicit and authoritative pronouncements on Isnad (m this 
respect), sec Imam Muslims introduction to his i^ahi^i, and Qasfalams 
al-itfatc^hlb oI-Lodunniyah (8 vols. Bulaq 1278 AJI.), vol v section on 
' the special qualities of the Muslim community ’ (by index) 

115 This may bo contrasted with the effect of ChazalTs takflr (in TF) 
of the Philosophers 
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concede that the ‘common’ character of men’s appreciation of a 
virtue like Justice proves its value. This causes them to revert 
to the pure intellectualizations m order to prove the value of things 
like Justice. The conclusions thus reached by them, however, are 
far from bemg perfect or satisfactory. For instance, their concep- 
tion of Virtue’'^® (as such), which undoubtedly includes things 
which also appear m the teachmgs of the Prophets, fails to accen- 
tuate or distmguish the direct from the indirect or secondary means 
to Happmess. Moreover, their methodological distmction between 
controlled and uncontrolled expenence»7 has prevented them from 
receivmg instruction (or drawing a moral) from such manifesta- 
tions of Justice in history as the recurrent pattern of the ultimate 
triumph of God’s messenger and His faithful servants or of the 
mevitable discomfiture of His ‘enemies’ (p 95) . 

In any case, the transmission of Greek ethics to the Muslim world 
does not redound to the credit of those people”® who had a part to 


116 (Pp 437, 447) 

They say ‘It is necessary to reform Appetite and Anser, for (nor- 
mally) each of them represents either Excess or Eefect’ Now, (re- 
formed) Appetite IS Temperance, and (reformed) Anger is Courage, 
and the reforming of the two is Justice And these three virtues aro 
desirable so that the soul may find its perfection or luliilment in theo- 
retical knowledge — i e Wisdom Hence they consider perfection to con- 
sist in all these four things— Temperance, Courage, Justice and Wisdom 
H7 See note 50 

118 On p 447 Ibn Tayraiyah refers to Ghazah's ' Mawazin al-A'mSl’ 
Le Mtz 2 n nl-'Amol), the HosdM of the Ikhwan al-^afa, and the works of 
Muhammad b Yusuf ‘Aniirl — as the first fruits of the aforesaid ‘trans- 
mission’ The puzzled editors of KRM have found It difficult to identify 
‘Amin But Brockelmann (GAL, S I, 744) and Zlnkll (Qamiis al-A Uffi 
2nd ed Cairo 1954-59, vol Vul, p 21) have fuller particulars to cite on his 
life and work (The latter gives 381/991 as the year of his death) 

Ibn Taymiyah’s evaluation of the Hellenistic ethics m Islam may be 
contrasted with his verdict on the Avlcenman JlaKiyat In spite of his 
unconcealed abhorrence of some of Ibn ^na’s views, he thinks that the 
latter did m some sense ‘reform’ Aristotle’s own metaphysics and (or) 


theology.— 

*V“' W-ci-', 

c**!— >* 1.!' o’j 1’ 


(Pp 144, 285, 141). 
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play in it For the conception of Virtue which thus came to pre- 
vail in some circles (in the Muslim world) alhed itself with a num- 
ber of heresies on the question of Prophecy It led several Sufis to 
beheve that Virtue could raise them to the status of a Prophet 
Agam, it led them to identify the ShailaV (revealed laws) with the 
Nawamis (rationally determined laws ) In so far as Justice emer- 
ges (from this comparison) as the basis of the Laws, these people 
thought that all the historical rehgions stood on par — m the same 
way as the various schools of Fiqh do m common subservience to 
the Islamic faith (pp 282 ff ) Accordmgly, they do not consider 
it necessary for a man to follow any one of the historical religions 
m particular (although their own preference goes to Islam as the 
primus inter pares) This eclecticism has enabled these people to 
reinstate the fundamental principle of Greek ethics (namely, its 
apotheosis of disinterested Knowledge) at the expense of the de- 
mands of practical life and Faith From their dismchnation to 
evaluate the differences among the particular religions, they have 
come to look upon the practical teachmgs of those rehgions as super- 
fluous or nugatory Hence their conception of Happmess involves 
no reference to practical conduct Like the Jahmiyah of old, they 
consider mere belief in God as sufiiaent quahflcation for Happmess 
(p 145) This attitude has culminated in their doctrme of the Bea- 
tific Vision This is explained (by Ghazah m lUD) in terms of the 
‘rational soul havmg knowledge of its Lord’ This false doctrine 
can be traced back to the negative theology of earher times How, 
then, could one regard it as compatible with the practical Wisdom 
expounded in Qm and Hadith ’ (p 462) 
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Chapter III 


THE WALIY ALLAHI SYNTHESIS 

Waliy Allah s HAB is the next ‘typical book to consider in 
the present work The context in which we have placed him indi 
cates the prmciple of selection that should guide us m our approach 
to HAB — namely, that it is to be viewed m relation to the works 
of GhazaU and Ibn Taymiyah (among others) Wahy Allah him 
self has characterized this relation in terms of Tatbiq The thmg 
for us to do therefore is to analyse the significance of this term 
and to show how in fact it represents Waliy Allah’s method In so 
doing the present writer will have to draw upon the material col- 
lected m a previous work' devoted to the Waliy Allah! system as 
a whole 

Tathlq 

The word Tatbiq admits of a variety of mterpretations * Lite 
rally it is applied to the act of bringing two things together or of 
making them congruent In its derivative senses on the other 
hand it acquires some conceptual nuances which deserve to be 
analysed very carefully ^ 

MaulanS 'Ubayd Allah Sindhi* is one of the great disciples of 
Waliy Allah who would interpret the masters work in terms of 

1 Con. (See Bib ) 2 See Appendix VIII 

3 It is remarkable that on the class cal interpretation (which has its 
prototype m the conversation between Ibn Abbas and Abu Hurayra) 
Tatbiq means some kind of aclmtj that is novel intense vigorous invm 
cible and penetrating It is not a process in wh eh two previously discordant 
things should he brought info harmony On the contrary it is a catalysis 
whereby a new force (e g a sword or a cloud or a rediscovered principle) 
is brought to bear upon something (eg the limbs and the joints or dry 
lands or a vexed quesbon) with such tremendous force that the latter 
disintegrates or dissolves or disappears under its impact In contrast to 
this interpretaton Wal y Allah understands by Tatb q a process that causes 
(or constrains) two things (different but equal, and not incapable of existing 
together) to abandon their tendency towards mutual destruction 

4 In his Introduction to Waliy Allah s Philosophy” originally published 
in the Ftirqan (see Bib ) Bare lly 1352 AH pp 233 320 
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Tatbiq.5 Among the various elements of the Tatbiqat actually made 
by Wally Allah he has mentioned such things as Fiqh and IHadith or 
Shari'at and Tarlqat. In addition to these things, he suggests that 
the master's principles also lend themselves to a Tatblq of the Semi- 
tic tradition of Prophecy and the Aryan tradition of speculative 
thought. 

Sindhi’s selection of terms to represent the contradictions 
which have been reconciled in the Waliy Allahl system is his own 
contribution. His analysis, therefore, serves the purpose of a 
forceful reaffirmation of TatbTq as Wally Allah’s method; but his 
identification of the contents of the method in question would car- 
ry weight if these had been given in Waliy Allah’s own words. 

From the TajhJimnt passage cited above it would appear that 
the elements® Waliy Allah sought to reconcile can be described 
in terms of the historical development of the Islamic ‘sciences’ — 
as set over against some timeless factors with which lo^cal ana- 
lysis deals. To him, therefore, Tatblq means not so much the 
explication of unsuspected affinities between some apparently con- 
tradictory terms (the opposition of whose logical import could 
be resolved in a higher conception), as it does the comprehension 
of the various phases of the historical development of the Islamic 
sciences— qua integral parts of an indivisible and continuous 
whole.^ 


5. On p. 254 (op. eit.) MaulanS Sindhi refers to Shah Raft' al-DIn’s 
(and others’) interpretations on the same lines. 

(esoteric) sciences which are represented by Kalam, Ficih and Tasawwxif 
respectively. 

Elsewhere (HAB, i, 8) Wally Allah refers to the ma'qul and the manqul 
or the mafhum and the masmu* (i.e. the meaning and the outward form of 
words respectively) as the elements he sought to reconcile. 

7. He has tried to give a name to the actual process through which 
such comprehension can be attained. In his IzHtat al-Khafa (see Bib.), 
i, 8 he says: — 

Although everything contained herein has been derived from the 
Kitab and the Sunnah, and everythii^ is supported by the authority of 
the great leaders of the Muslim community ... nevertheless, the setting 
forth and the arrangement of the material, and the progress from Parti- 
culars to Universals in the treatment of that material, represent the 
deductions which have been made by this humble 'vriter. 


A. L. J5 
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Waliy Allah is conscious of a certain difference between his 
work and the achievements of his great predecessors m Islamic 
history To him this difference appears to consist in the fact that 
he has deduced universal principles from the propositions or be 
liefs he shares in common with them Hence that which was imp- 
hcit in the thought of his predecessors has received exphcit ex- 
pression in his own To him this efflorescence appears to have 
been rendered possible by the fact that with his predecessors a 
stigma attached to rational investigations into certam problems, 
whereas m his own day those problems had been assimilated with 
the developing trends of Islamic Thought — so much so that now 
rational investigations into them might even prove to be an act 
of devotion or a service to them ® 

There is at least one major difference between Tatblq and 
the activity of sound vision®— namely, in respect of the standard 
of vision or judgment Ihe man with sound vision can correct 
the partial descriptions of the blind either from the immediate per- 
ception of a tree (that is present to his senses even as the bhnd 
men may be referring to it) or from his idea of it (which may be 
based on previous experience) This means that in the former 
case, he may not have been previously acquainted with a tree 
The object to which the blind refer may be something entirely 
new or incomprehensible to him It is by looking at it here and 
now, therefore, that he may determine the truth or the accuracy 
of what they have to say of it On the contrary, a Tatblq-maker 
can only depend on his idea of the Truth which he thmks has been 
distorted in partial accounts of it For (unlike a tree) the Truth 
does not lend itself to inspection by the senses From this dis- 
advantage of his position arises the necessity of absolute self con- 


8 On Waliy Allah’s principles, the most Important problem that 
illustrates such a transvaluation of the topics of rational inquiry Is the 
question of Creation versus the eternity of the world Gharall had found 
the belief in the eternity of the world to be sufficient ground for T^kfir 
On the contrary Waliy Allah would exonerate a people whose racial 
characteristics might have found expresrfon in such a belief See TafhtmSt 
(see Bib), i 6Sf 

9 In what follows an attempt wiU be made to analyse the implications 
of Tatblq m the same way as our Chapter I summarized the philosophy of 
Belig on that has b-en expounded in lUD 
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fidence on his part While the observer of a tree may not know 
the object by reference to Vi'hich he corrects the blmd, the Ta^blq- 
maker must either refer to his Criterion with perfect confidence 
and certamty, or else he miist not speak of it at all 

A postulate of primary significance, without which Wahy 
Afiah cou'id have made no progress m his TlaftTiqa^, must have heen 
furnished by a deep conviction (on his part) that Islamic history 
forms a umty by itself Among other thmgs, the idea of such a 
umty did in fact embolden him to hold that many of those thmgs 
m Islamic history which had been considered as un-Islamic by 
some Mushms did none the less conlmue to belong to Islam 

On this restorative principle, the histone controversies and 
oppositions which filled the mlelleclual (as also the practical) hfe 
of the Muslim community m the past must have been readmitted 
into Islam— in all the variety of detail that marked them, and in 
all the complexity of the multilateral configurations that might 
have arisen within them 

Once a complete situation (that may be represented by a 
particular controversy m the intellectual history of the Mushm 
community) is accepted as Islamic, it follows that the charges 
(of Innovation or Heresy or Ignorance) which may have been 
exchanged between its opposite sides cannot be taken at their face 
value The mvahdation of these charges means the vindication of 
the Islamic status of the persons subjected to them 

Such vmdication represents an attitude that is negative in 
character As such, it cannot be sustamed very long unless it 


10 In relation to the history of the Islamic sciences, such a conception 
of Tatblq involves two things First, it necessitates that the TatMq-maker 
should have m his mind (at the very outset) a clear picture of the whole 
panorama of Islamic history— both as an Illustration of the umversal laws 
of hlstonoal development as siJch, and as a particular Instance that in its 
uniqueness may call for a restatement of those laws Secondly, Ta^blq 
requires that its author should he able to discern whether the contradictory 
beliefs or theories he would employ as the elements of his synthesis are 
(a) merely contingent material that is likely at its best to serve operational 
or illustrative purposes or (b) a source of instruction from which even his 
understanding of the universal laws of all historical development raav 
directly or indirectly have derived its substance 
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should change into a positive attitude In other words, one who 
exonerates the victims of censure and anathema^i must learn to 
respect and admire them A respectful attitude towards them 
will amount to the rejection of the case that had been made up 
against them 

If, then, Waliy Allah thought that the case against great Mushm 
thinkers and authors m the past must be rejected, he must have 
learnt to make a distmction between its form and its spirit Dis- 
satisfied with the latter, he may not have found fault with the 
former In fact, his respect for the authors of the reproachful 
words (who had their own share of similar, if not actually reci 
procated, censure and abuse) must have taught him to beheve 
that even though they had drawn upon the vocabulary of reproach 
and animadversion, their arguments could be formally valid, and 
their methods could be perfect 

From a generalization based on extensive induction, Wahy 
Allah may possibly have seen that the formal perfection of 
methodologies and arguments is available to a people either as a 
result of the ongmal activity of its intellectual leaders or as a par? 
of an over>all pattern of academic institutions and scholastic tra- 
ditions In either case, it is an index to the exuberant and pro- 
gressive character of widely disseminated knowledge that informs 
and lUununos a people’s way of life, and whereby its writers and 
thinkers are enabled and encouraged to present even their bana- 
hties and animosities in an impressive form 

The recogmtion of this fact must have called Waliy Allah’s 
attention to the contrast exhibited by the period to which he him- 
self belonged He must have felt that his time differed from the 
glorious ages of Islamic history for two reasons First, the polemi 
cists m his day did not boast of perfect methodologies and fiawles® 
reasomng at the back of their banalities and animosities (whereof 
they had so many) — ^because recessive trends in the field of acade- 
mic orgamzation had made it mcreasmgly difficult for their whole 
society to aim at ‘exuberant’ and ‘progressive’ knowledge Secondly, 
necessarily connected with the first is the fact that (by way of com 


11 eg Jbn ‘ArabI (censured by Ihn Taynuyab) or Jbn Taymiyah (cen- 
sured by Ibn Batutah) 
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pensation for its lack of ‘exuberant’ and ‘progressive’ knowledge) 
the Muslim society m Waliy Allah’s time contented itself with such 
educational pnnciples and processes as persuaded it to beheve that 
Knowledge consists m the assimilation and appreciation of Know- 
ledge (that already may have been attamed) In other words, the 
passion for Knowledge could now feed itself on a report or record 
of what had been known m the glorious ages of Islam — smce the 
changed circumstances of the life of latter-day Muslims had ren- 
dered it difScult for this passion to receive contmued sustenance 
from the primary and universal sources of Knowledge 

Therefore, Waliy Allah should have felt, the bitterness that 
permeates the controversies and antitheses of the mtellectual history 
of Islam IS not an accidental outgrowth, but an authentic expression 
of the gemus and the spirit of the tunes m which it prevailed The 
next step he could have taken from this realization is to judge that, 
corresponding to the close connection he had posited between the 
originality of his predecessors and the thorough-going prosecution 
of their controversies, there likewise must be a close connection 
between his contemporaries* mediocrity and the comparative free 
dom of their controversies from concentrated venom To make a 
virtue out of necessity, he now should have come to the conclusion 
that the mediocrity or unongmality which prevents Controversy 
becoming violent and destructive is not such a bad thing after all 
In fact, if it be consistently developed, and if its implications bo 
clearly discerned and accepted, it might represent the distinctive 
contribution of latter-day Muslims to the Islamic traditions 

This, then is a brief reconstruction of the thought processes 
involved m the idea of Tatbiq Once this method be recognized as 
a contribution to the Islamic traditions, it would take on the sig- 
mficance of an Ideal, for it could enable its author to gi\ e expres- 
sion to his religious loyalties as aspirations Not maptly, therefore, 
does Wahy Allah describe it as his ‘share out of the benefits of 
divine mercy’ 

Tatblq tn WolTi/ Allah’s Opus Magnum 

We have selected HAB as a great contribution to Islamic 
Thought in the post-Ghazalian times But the emphasis we have 


12. See note 2. 
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laid on Tatblq calls for the consideration of his philosophy as a 
whole The way to reconcile this general requirement with our 
specific choice is to treat HAB as a master-piece. 

Nor IS the honour we propose to do it undeserved by the book 
Its author wrote it with the conviction that he had been ordamed 
to do so ^3 Its subject-matter*^ is claimed to represent a distmct 
contribution to the study of Hadith In order to document the 
points he had to make in it, Waliy Allah has made use of only such 
Ahadith as appear m the most authoritative codices *5 its first 
part has been allowed to absorb within itself the contents of an 
mdependent work on Fiqh*® which the author could not afford 
either to carry on or to abandon 

All these preparations made for the compression of such a 
high degree of scholarship and wisdom into HAB that it towers 
above all other products of Waby Allah’s literary activity For the 
same reason, it stands out as one of an extremely limited number 
of books through which Muslim scholarship m India participated 
in the cathohcity of Islamic Thought 

13 See HAB, i, 4 where (in his introduction) he describes a vision o! 
his investiture by the Prophets grandsons (Hasan and Husayn) 

14 ie ‘Hm Asrar al-Dln or the saence of the hidden meanings of the 
Faith 

15 The number of the single or multiple citations of Ahadith in HAB 
may be fixed at a httle less than 2000 (in contrast to 300-500 from Qrn) 
Most of these are said to have come from the sound collections (i, 162) 
Those which do not are, therefore, taken with a gram of salt (u, 88) 

16 Namely, Ghoj/ot ol-Insa/ ft Bayan Asbab al-lkhulaf With HAB 
coming to make increasingly heavy demands on his time and energy, Waliy 
Allah decided to foreshorten the title of this work (at the expense of the 
hyperbolic term Gl^yat), and to incorporate its incomplete draft mto 
HAB (i, 140-160) This interpolation has enlarged the scope and the magni- 
tude of the first part of HAB far beyond the author's original plans (Ct 
the puzzled editors’ footnote on i, 140) The Insd/ is also available m the 
form of a separate tract published by Muhammad Ahmad Shami Manasurah, 
nd 74 pp ). 

17 Actually, the present writer Is mchned to think that there Is no 
other (Indian) work to compare with HAB m this respect It is possible 
to anagme that if Shaykh Ahmad Siriundl had managed to produce a full- 
length book (m addition to, or in beu of, his desultory writings) HAB 
would have found a precursor In his work That possibility not having 
materialized, HAB (if not its author) remains unique 

In his introduction to HAB, the author compares it to the literary acti- 
vity of three great Muslim thinkers— Ahu Su^ayman Khattabl, Tzz al-Dm 
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In his introduction to the book, Waliy Allah offers a significant 
explanation of its method and scope To begin with, he asserts that 
the science of Hadith is the greatest source of (rehgious) know- 
ledge that leads to Yaqin (certitude) As the historical record of 
the Prophet's precept and example, it is an indispensable guide to 
the Positive contents of Law which has come down to the Muslim 
community through revelation (Qm ) and prophecy (Sunnah) As 
a matter of fact the division mto which the science of Hadith has 
fallen in the course of its historical development have already cover- 
ed various aspects of Knowledge — ^viz , philological, juridical and 
biographical &c However, the most important pomt of view one 
could take m one’s approach to Hadith consists in thinking out the 
Masalih or the desiderata to which the laws contamed in it have 
been directed The discovery of such guiding principles can place 
Faith itself on secure and stable foundations Moreover, the urgency 
of the need for the comprehension of the Masalih bears direct pro- 

'Abd at Salim and Ghazab His cnttcs or commentators (m his country) 
have since laid preponderant stress on his avowed aHImty to Ghazali— with 
special reference to the latter s lUD (The present writer is of the opinion 
that the terms of this comparison remain to be worked out very carefully) 
Some other writers compare the relationship between Wally Allah s doctrine 
of Fiqh (m HAB et posstm) and the Hon^ school m general to the inde- 
pendent and original work of such great followers of the hlaliki the Shafil 
and the Hanbali schools as Ibn Rushd Ghazali and Ibn Taymiyah respecti- 
vely (See article by Muhammad Yusuf on pp 3G0 371 et passim in al- 
Furqan op at ) The point on whidi all comparisons like these are agreed 
is that HAB has a place in the history of Islamic Thought m general 

The reasonahly good C.i£ not vet(ect\ Cairo edition, ot HAB. hia 
placed if among the standard reference books in the field of Islamlcs 
Contemporary Arab authors make bibliographical references to it (as they 
also do to some other Indian classics like the ‘Alamgfri Fatauii or 
Siddiq Hasan Khans Abiad al-UJum) See Jurji Zaidan TarTkh Adab at- 
Lughat at-"Arabtyah 3rd ed Cairo 1936 37 Mustafa Zarqa aUMadkfial 
flo ol ffuQuq aUMadaniyah 4th ed Damascus 1956 Suhhl Mafunasani 
Folstt/at oI-TosTiri f% 'l-IsUm 2nd ed Beirut 1952 (by Index) 

In recent years the HAB and/or Waliy Allah s writings in general have 
been the subject of three Ph.D theses at *— 

(a) Oxford By Dr A J HaTepota Published by the S nd University 
Hyderabad (Pakistan) beguming 1959 

(b) Shantinekatan (India) Bj Dr F M Asin Published by the 
Punjab University Lahore (after 1960’) 

(c) McGill University (Can-ida) By the present vmter (See Bib 
••Con" ) 
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portion to the length of tune between the historical setting of 
(Muhammad’s) prophecy and the life of a particular generation 
of Muslims An almost mstmctive interpretation of the Masalih 
was possible in the case of those people who came and hved under 
the Prophet’s personal influence But the succeeding generations 
of Muslims have experienced an increasingly unavoidable need for 
some mediatory factors whidi would explain the Masalih to them 
On looking back mto the factors of this kind (as they have influ- 
enced and shaped many explanatory attempts in the past) , 
one would feel that some of them have outlived their utility, where- 
as some others have passed mto the body of Islamic Thought In 
either case, they must be redefined m 'our' own time so that a com- 
parison of ‘our’ own treatment of the problem of Masalih with them 
may he conducive to the largest measure of fidelity to the subject 
of Hadith itself In earlier times, the interstices of the theory of 
Masalih were filled m most often with cosmological speculation 
(predisposed m favour of Causahty or anti-Causality) , or Dialec- 
tical reasomng, or Mystical eclecticism While all these things 
have rendered invaluable service to Islam, no one of them treats 
the Shari'ah as an autonomous and self-explanatory system 

On Waliy Allah's principles, this aspect of the Sharfah can be 
established only on the basis of moral and political philosophy All 
the (‘rational’, ‘traditional’ and ‘esoteric’) sciences of the Muslim 
V. orld must, therefore, allow themselves to be interwoven mto the 
iabnc of a theory of ethical and pohtical principles and values so 
that the emergent scheme may be filled in with the Masalih which 
are presupposed by the Islamic laws 

Hence the first part of HAB is devoted to three problems in 
particular In the first place, the author seeks to evolve a theology 
that may serve as the groundwork of his theories of Virtue and 
Society In the second place, he presents his theory of the Irti- 
faqat (civilizing ‘devices’) m a form that surpasses his own treat- 
ment of the same problem m some other writings^® In the third 


28 The Irtifaqat (devices) are ihc forms as well as the periods of 
social evolution. Two other books in which Wahy Allah elaborates or 
applies this concept are ol-Budwr and Js£Jat at-Khafa (see Bib ) But HAB 
surpasses them by virtue of its systematic character 
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place, he tries to determine the relevance of his philosophy to 
Islamic history 

Incidentally, this (first) part of the hook also admits of some 
remarkable insights mto the problem of the classification of all 
men as moral agents But this theme is remtroduced m the second 
part by way of prelude to the problem of Worship (ii 88 ff ) Apart 
from this reintroduction, the second part can be described as a 
commentary upon the laws’^ actually contamed m Hadith 

The analysis of the ‘hidden meanings of the Faith* is concluded 
with the remark that it may be considered as the lowest and the 
narrowest rung on the ladder that leads Up to the infinity of the 
Wisdom (s) and the Purposes of the Laws^ 

The Days of God^ 

Wahy Allah’s philosophy of History offers a major instance of 
Tatbiq— between the divergent conceptions of Causality held in the 
Muslim world With the Avicennions ho shared m common an in- 
vincible faith in the necessity of the connexion between the cause 
and effect But he ivas prepared to recognize that the anti Cau- 


19 (1 11) These Jaws are placed under the following heads (1) 
Faith (2) Knowledge (3) Cleanbness and Purity (4) Prayer (5) Alms- 
giving (6) Fasting (7) Pilgntnage (8) Ihsan (9) Contractual Dealings 
(10) Management of the Family (11) Political Organization (12) Methods 
of Livelihood (13) Miscellaneous 

20 (iJ 204) — 

The cognitions God has put together witlun our heart (s) do not ex- 
haust the contents of the revelation He sent to the Prophet (Muham- 
mad) And the cognitions He put together withm the Prophets heart 
do not exhaust the Wisdom and the Purposes of the Laws as th^y 
subsist in His own knowledge And this can be Illustrated from the 
words of al Khadir who said The knowledge I and you (Moses) 
possess is as insignificant (m comparison with His knowledge) as (the 
tiny drops of water) this bird receives from the ocean (Cf note 2 ) 

21 i e History The phrase comes from Qm, 14 5 where Moses is said 
to have been inspired to remind his people of the Days of God and from 
45 29 where a ‘day* Is mentioned as the term of the manifestation of God s 
universal power (Cf The Holy Bible Joel I 15 et passim where the day 
of the Lord Is used in an eschatological sense) In addition to 'reminding 
(one) of the Days of God Waliy Allah speaks (HAB i GS) of ‘reminders’ 
concerning Gods favours or gifts and concerning the day of Besurreclion 


A L. 16 
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sality22 of the Asha'rrah gave expression to a genuine theological 
preconception — namely, that m order to be, God must he thought 
to have the power to alter the course of events which constitute the 
universe, or else the umverse itself would he God 

But although he was thus predisposed in their favour, Wahy 
Allah could not reconcile himself to the atomistic elements^s m the 
teachmgs of most Ash'ari thinkers For they thought that the 
events of the world (or atomized umts of reahty) could be e-eparat 
ed and combmed m any form God would give them This involv- 
ed the assumption that God creates a particular thmg or event 
in the fullness of its attributes which constitute it independently 
of any other thing that may precede or follow it Hence the divine 
Will fills in the interval between two events in Time ]ust as the 
Atomists thought the Void is the tertiary factor between two 
atoms in Space The idea of a heterogeneous factor that intervenes 
between two events or bodies makes them discontmuous It is 
for this reason that it was unacceptable to Wahy Allah whose 
interest m Tatblq presupposed continuity in umversal existence 
On his interpretation, therefore, even the extra ordinary things 
fell mto a pattern marked by continuity God could and did alter 
the natural course of events but in so domg He did not allow 
Caprice or Chance to unmake the greatest and the most revealmg 
thing He has made — viz the umverse If, then, He makes a depor- 
ture (from the natural course of events), the act of departing is 
also natural or ‘habitual’ ^ 

The modem sigmficance of the word ‘history’ includes some 
shades of meaning which correspond quite accurately to Wally 
Allah’s interpretation of the Realm of Mercy ^5 It is therefore, 
possible to say that his Tatblq^ consists m postulating History as 
''omethmg wherein the opposition of the natural sciences and 


22 Perhaps anti Causalitananism would be a better term to use here 

23 See Appendix I 

24 Ta/hiniat I 99 100 jUJ* 

25 le m terms of (a) a system m wWcn ccmnnuity la nol broken by 
the extra ordinary character of events and (b) the necessity for the teleo- 
logical explanation of such events 

26 I e between Avicennianism and the theological substrate of the antl- 
Causality of the Ashairah, 
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spiritual life is resolved and transcended. To this emergent con- 
cept greater depth and richness have been lent by his apprecia- 
tion of Sufistic anthropology. Tasawwuf laid stress on a (contro- 
versial) tradition in which the Prophet is reported to have said 
that God created man in His ovm form.^ Encouraged and 
strengthened by the spirit of such utterances, the Sufis had 
thought of man as the only point in the universe where infinite 
Perfection does or can manifest itself in concreto. In order to 
prove the value of the distinction they had thus posited between 
him and the rest of the universe, they made use of some cosmo- 
logical notions which actually interpreted it in terms of Pro- 
gress — from simpler forms^s of existence to the glory and splen- 
dour of the life of humanity.^ Wally Allah seems to have felt 
that all these ideas could be integrated into an Islamic philosophy 
of History — if only they could lead a thinker to show their appli- 
cability to facts of actually recorded History. But this was too 
much to ask of the Sufis. For in spite of their glorification of 
man, they did not concern themselves with his actual or foreseea- 
ble career in the world — ^between the initial (Azal) and final 
(Abad) terms of eternity. To Waliy Allah, on the contrary, that 
intermediate phase is of the utmost significance, for it is here 
that individual men realize their Worth or falsify it. If, then, this 
phase is not taken into consideration, the resultant conception of 
human Worth is inevitably drawn towards unrealism and a- 
morality.30 

Civilization and its Devices (Irtijaqat) 

On Wally Allah’s principles, an actual survey of History in 
detail (which might have brought Sufi humanism in touch with 
jacts of crucial importance) can and should be preceded by a 

27. Khalaq* Allhdhu Adama ‘aid surotiM (SB, Isti'dhan 1). Bukhari’s Com- 
mentators have pointed out that in this tradition *his form’ may be inter- 
preted to refer either to Adam or to God. But they also refer to another 
version in which ‘the form of the Merciful’ (al-Rabman) has definitely esta- 
blished conformity between Adam and his Creator. See Qa?tallanl, Irsliad 
al-Sdri (Kanpur, nd. Vol. ix, pp, 104f) and ‘AsqalanI, Fath ol-Borl (Delhi 
1308 AH., p. 631) . 

28. Viz. the inorganic, vegetative and animal. 

29. For Waliy Allah’s adaptation of the ‘evolutionary’ scale taxight by 

the see Tafliim&t i, 122Jf. and Budur 51. 

30. To be specific, this critidsm is directed against the doctrine of 
Wahdat al-Wujud (in Ta?awwuf). See note ? 
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general characterization of all historical movement and change as 
suck Now, in addition to the principles of History (as set over 
against the mcchamcal aspect of Causation) outhned above, his 
theory of the Irtifaqat presents such a schematization of all histo- 
rical change Those Irtifaqat signify all those things througn 
which mans mtclhgencc and will have influenced the course of 
events in decisive fashion and in furtherance of his own purposes 
In this sense, their collective significance is equivalent to the con- 
notation of the term 'civilization’ in modem times Waliy Allah 
has distmguished four periods m the history of Civilization each 
of which IS named after the greatest institution that made its 
appearance in it Thus, the first Irtifaq saw the human bemgs hve 
in accordance with what WalJy Allah calls al Madhhab al-Tabii 
(Natural Law) The second comcides w ith the rise of the Family 
The third signifies the political institutions which constitute a 
City With the fourth, man learns to regulate the conflict that 
inevitably divides the cities and turns them agamst one another 

In general, Wahy Allah's doctrine of the Irtifaqat can be des« 
enbed as a theory of Natural Law in the sense the latter term has 
acquired in Western philosophy On that interpretation, howev er, 
It would be necessary to redefine his term al-Madhhab al-^abi i 
Obviously, a contradiction is involved m applying the term Natu- 
ral Law to a 4-phasc scheme one of whose phases has already been 
identified with it But the contradiction is more apparent than 
real Waliy All&h has distinguished two senses of human nature — 
viz as a fact (Tabi'at) and as an ideal (Fitrat) If, therefore, he 
consigns the first Irtifaq to the Law of Tabi'at, the doctrme (of 
the Irtifaqat) as a whole may nevertheless be placed under the 
head of Natural Law — ^in the sense of the Law of Fitrat The signi 
ficance of this distmcUon will be realized if, for instance, Waliy 
Allah’s theory is compared with the one expounded m Hobbes’ 
Leuiathan Hobbes applied the term Natural Law to all the phases 
through which men might have passed prior to political organiza- 
tion Formally, this is comparable to Waliy Allah’s view of al- 
Madhhab aI-Tahi‘i as characteristic of the fimt (if of no other) 
Irtifaq Unlike Hobbes, however, Waliy Allah extends the (ideal) 
sigmficance of Natural Law right up to the highest phase of social 
development — viz the fourth Irtifaq which signifies the emer- 
gence of international (‘multipohtical’) Law 
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Now to come back to the Irtifaqat themselves Waliy Allah 
describes the first m terms of those ‘devices’ whereby men learn 
to satisfy their primary needs Of such needs, he names those 
which are directed towards Food and Drink, Sex, Clothes and 
Shelter, and Language Most (if not all) of these needs are ex- 
perienced by man and beast alike Indeed, the latter’s instincts 
enable it to satisfy them with greater precision and success than 
the imaided efforts of man (m the same direction) can possibly 
achieve This disparity is of twofold significance to the first 
Irtifaq In the first place, it occasions a struggle on man’s part 
to get rid of his inferiority In the second place, the resultant 
struggle changes into positive stnvmgs after superiority, for the 
use of human reason whereby mans superiority to animals is 
proved must have begun as a means to the removal of inferiority 
It IS, therefore, in the fitness of things that, on the whole, the first 
Irtifaq should be described in terms of man’s effort to use his 
reason in such a way that his actions whereby he satisfies his 
primary needs may be superior to similar actions on the part 
of the animals The imperative that emerges from this statement 
IS the subject-matter of the revealed books which have been re- 
ceived by mankmd in various times and places, and the simplicity 
of whose teachmgs (which is derived from their relation to the 
primary needs of the human race) makes them acceptable to 
mankind in universal fashion No other system of imperatives to 
which men may be asked to submit (during the later Irtifaqal) 
can lay pretensions to the universahty that characterizes the Scrip- 
tural style, for the problems of all other Irtifaqat (whence impera- 
tives are derived) are hmited and localized m character 

In specific terms, man learns to satisfy his primary needs in 
the first Irtifaq — m healthy and comfortable ways He cooks his 
food and mamtains the supply of water so that the effects of 
drmkmg and eatmg upon his physical constitution may be con- 
trolled, and he may not have to put himself to discomfort by look- 
mg for food and water only when the need arises Again, the 
sexual relations among human bemgs tend towards regularity and 
permanence so that the rivalries to which promiscuity leads may 
be eliminated, and the children to whom such relations give birth 
may be able to trace their parentage As regards Clothes and 
Shelter, things that protect the human body and make it comfor- 
table satisfy the need for them Fmally, Language makes its ap- 
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pearancD m the iirst Irtifaq os and when useful sounds give way 
to meaningful words 

Waliy Allah’s description of the first Irtifaq implies that in 
that period human beings may be hving together, but that the 
life of each one of them must none the less have been self-centred 
They were not sohtary, but unrelated to each other To each the 
preservation of his own being was an end — m accordance with 
al-Madhhab al-Tabii But if men were unrelated inter se, the 
human race was not unrelated to other species In order to satisfy 
his primary needs, man had learnt to make use of the mdispen* 
sable services (or even to consume the physical substance) of 
those animals which are not too unclean or ferocious to tame or 
drive (or to cat) The ensumg relations between man and the 
animals tended to sustain and direct themselves in accordance 
with al«Madhhab al Tabi i For his part (which happens to be 
the only one to describe) , man found it imperative to be kmd and 
generous to the ammals— in the sense that he should not depnve 
them of subsistence or life unless he found it necessary to sacrifice 
them to his own primary needs 

Waliy Allah describes the second Irtifaq by reference to three 
thmgs— Tarafluh (enjoyment), Tadbir al-Manzil (oifconomia) and 
Mu‘amalat (contractual dealings) In all these cases, a man has 
to judge the quality of certain actions which influence his own 
character or his conduct towards fellow men Accordmgly, we 
have chosen to place the problems of the second Irtifaq xmder 
the head of Morality ® 

Now, Tarafluh denotes man’s enjoyment of the successful 
completion of the techniques evolved in the first Irtifaq It results 
both from the refinement of those techniques and from substan- 
tial additions being made to them. Some aesthetic elements^^ now 
enter mto the devices directed towards the satisfaction of man’s 
primary needs He needs food in order to satisfy hunger, and he 
likes it to be delicious Similarly, the house where he wants to 
live must be an impressive building This refinement leads to the 
differentiation of things he used m his devices For instance some 
varieties of food and drinks (eg the flesh of unclean or ill- 

31 Con (The Jqbal Lahore January 1963) 

32 Just as those of the first (whidi form the subject matter of Scrip- 
tural guidance) can be placed under the head of Religion 

33 Represented in Waliy Allah s temunology by Zarafat (Wit) 
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natured ammals, or intoxicants) now come to be treated as un- 
wholesome and unfit for consumption in ordmary circumstances 
The houses are no longer a mere shelter, but change into homes 
where one can spend one’s leisure The various parts of a house 
are also differentiated according as the manner of hvmg in them 
is intimate or casual Similarly, the human body is now clothed 
in such a way that the covering of the private parts comes to be 
treated as indispensable, whereas the covering of all other parts 
is a matter of convemence Moreover, men’s dress is now distin- 
guished from women’s dress (and the incidental display of the 
feminine charm) , and it now becomes a hateful sight to see a 
man dressed like a woman or vice versa Again, the problems 
of sexual relations lead to the institution of Marriage Finally, 
in the case of Language, usage and idiom emerge as norma- 
tive concepts for the evaluation of linguistic performance or 
capabilities 

Reference must also be made m this context to Travel and 
local Custom When men go away from their homes, they scarcely 
can hope to enjoy the same comfort and security as they do at 
home Nevertheless the home serves as a model for all those things 
which can make travels comfortable and safe Hence their desire 
to travel together and to hve even m far off places in ways to 
which they are used In this sense, their separation from the 
scene of their usual living makes them conscious of the Customs 
which govern their hves 

The moral problem to which Taraffuh gives rise involves an 
examination of the value of Civilization itself Man finds his ful- 
filment in the Irlifaqat but the immoderate perfection of the deM- 
ces which make life secure and comfortable is also a symptom of 
Egotism and Decay The way to resolve this contradiction is to 
aim at the Mean (of the excess and defect of Taraffuh) ^ 

34 Which it will be more proper to describe m the context of the Fami'y 
or the Muamalat 

35 On Waliy Allah s interpretation, Custom emerges from the contl- 
Culty of several homes whose inmates are brought together on such im 
portant occasions as a persons sickness or death or the birth of a child &c 
Custom is interpreted by the leaders of a group (cf the lJukama in Jbn 
Taymiyah Note 96 p 103) who may belong to such types as the naturalistic, 
the astrological and the clhlco-theological (HAB i 41) 

3G See Appendix DC. 
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With the organization and development of the Family begins 
the round of men’s relations inter se which constitute the second 
Irtifaq Waliy Allah points out that the word^’ (family) in ques- 
tion must be understood in the extended sense of a system of rela 
tions^s whereby men advance from the first to the second Irtifaq 
This system includes three different Patterns of relationship— 
those between the husband and wife, between the parents and 
children and between the master and slave The fundamental 
prmciple of the organization of the Family under the second 
Irtifaq is that the need for sexual relations causes a man and a 
woman to live together Once relations of this kind have been 
established, human nature demands that access to the female 
partner be demed to all other suitors (J'or that is the only way 
to circumvent the necessity for the use of force that arises out 
of the rivalry of the male suitors hving m promiscuity in the 
animal kingdom) This leads to the institution of Marriage In 
order to be successful Mamage must be based on the consent 
and CO operation of the female partner Such consent, and the 
consequent benefit of sexual relations on the basis of permanent 
and monoandrous union can be obtained only when a man places 
himself under a tivofold obligation In the first place, he is sup- 
posed to celebrate his formal assumption of conjugal status m the 
presence of witnesses In the second place, he is supposed to hold 
sexual intercourse in secret — 'as though apparently it never took 
place’ Organized in this \vay, mamed life runs its course on the 
bisis of permanence and stability unless the husband and wife 
should come to the realization that mutual love and co operation 
are no longer possible In that case they let it be known (again 
m a formal mnnner) that their relations tome to an end (In the 
interest of a child who is conceived at the time of Divorce it is 
considered necessary that the divorced woman should be able to 
remarry only when a specified period has elapsed since the dis- 
solution of marriage, and that her former husband should support 
her or contribute towards her maintenance in this period) 


37 le al-Manzil (homestead or household) Wahy Allah s own expla- 
nation will justify our preference for the term family 

38 Budur 62 — 

For it is this system (Nizam) and not such things as the walls or 
doors or houses that we call a! ManzJI 
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While Marriage largely depends upon the personal choice of 
the parties concerned, the second Irtifaq places restrictions upon 
marriage withm the prohibited degrees These are explained by 
the instmctive distaste of manlund for the sexual commerce of the 
near kindred Moreover, they can be justified as necessary means 
to the protection of the women concerned For instance, if a 
woman could be married to her husband nr father, the latter 
would be in a position to beat all other competitors — so that either 
she would be married under duress, or would be deprived of the 
opportunities the free exercise of her exogamous choice could 
bring her Again, a woman*s father or brother is the person to 
protect or defend her But who would protect her if her (mces- 
tuous) father or brother had turned against her’ 

As regards married life itself, the devices perfected during the 
second Irtifaq include the following rules 

(a) In contrast to men, women regard it as improper to be 
solicitous of sexual intercourse 

(b) In contrast to women, men find little time for such domes- 
tic chores as cooking, sweeping the Boors, and bringing 
up the children 

(c) Because of the comparative weakness of their hearts and 
the flaccidity of their constitution, women develop greater 
attachment to the home 

The pattern of the parent child relationship is comparatively 
simple All men love their children The second Irtifaq deter- 
mines the form m which this lo\e should express itself — so as to 
help the children where their nascent and small resources would 
prove to be madequate This leads to the formation of defimte 
rules for the trainmg and education of the children Moreover, 
the secona Irtifaq also extends its influence to such devices as 
would enable the children (on growing up) to repay the debt 
they owe their parents who had helped them in the hour of need 
but who themseh es may now ha\ e been reduced to infirmity and 
helplessness 

The mTster sla\o relationship completes the system of rela- 
tions which constitute the second Irtifaq In a family, each mem- 


3? TTiis explains the origin of such customs as Betrothal the fiiving- 
away of the bride the wedding feast {held by th" bridegroom), and th- 
bluest of douTy to tbo bride (fbfd Cl) 

A L. 17 
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ber holds a position in accordance with the substance and value of 
his (or her) contribution to the common ‘livelihood’ The differen- 
tiation of these positions is necessitated by the fact that some men 
are dominant by nature while some other men are servile Neither 
of these types can live independently of the other Disease, danger 
and other emergencies make sympathy and co-operation between 
them absolutely indispensable Accordingly, their relations are 
based on mutual attraction and attachment The devices of the 
second Irtifaq are directed towards the maintenance and endu- 
rance of this relationship, or towards the resolution of such conflicts 
as may pervert or destroy it 

In contrast to the relationship of the naturally dommant and 
servile people, some accidental circumstances may produce a situ- 
ation in which a person can impose his will upon others This 
brings into a family some persons who may be dommant by nature 
but who are slaves by constraint It will be impossible for the 
master of the family to control them — unless he should happen 
to be a political leader as well The best thmg for him to do, there- 
fore, IS to treat them as assistants rather than servants For their 
relation to the family m the latter capacity may generate such 
disruptive forces as might threaten the very existence of the 
second Irtifaq 

In any case, the master-slave relationship in the second Irtifaq 
gives rise to the practice of Manumission Unlike the relationship 
created by Marriage, this one is recognized to be inherently sus- 
ceptible of dissolution Unlike Divorce, therefore, Manumission 
comes to be regarded as a happy climax — if only care should have 
been taken to offer a price for freedom or some valuable compen- 
sation for the loss incurred by the master 

40 Wahy Allah’s summary of ihe problems arising out of the organiza- 
tion and governance of the Family under the second Irtifaq includes — 

(a) the pnciples involved m Marriage 

(b) the annulment of Mamage 

(c) qualities (eg good health gentle manners intelligence capacity for 
useful and regular work) to be possessed by the husband, 

(d) quaUties (eg physical health and charm, chastity trustworthiness 
attachment to the family and capacity for its management) to be 
possessed by the wife 

(e) settlement of disputes m tiie family, 

(f) determination of the period that must elapse before the second mar- 
riage of a widow or a divorced woman, 
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Exchange (mubadalah) , collaboration (mu'awanah) and vari- 
ous forms (aksab) of work for gam are the three mam forms of 
contractual dealmgs (mu'amalat) that appeared m the second 
Irtifaq The necessity for these thmgs arose out of the fact that 
the members of a smgle family soon discovered that their mcreas- 
mg needs could not be satisfied from the limited resources of the 
family, and that therefore they had to depend upon the assistance 
of the members of other families Those who sought assistance 
m this way were also willing to assist in return For those very 
circumstances which made them lack something possessed by 
others conferred upon them certam benefits which were not pos- 
sessed by others For instance, if the members of a family posses- 
sed super-abundant quantities of water, they sought to give it m 
return for foodstuffs which might be available m like manner to 
some other family In order to attract more and more food, they 
increased and enlarged their own water resources When they 
had acquired super abundant quantities of food, they could now 
offer this secondary possession m exchange for some other needful 
things besides food and dnnk When exchange had thus become 
a regular practice, it was found necessary to use Money (Naqd) 
as a medium of exchange so that barter could change into a tran- 
saction of sale, and that the parties concerned could take care of 
needs not actually felt at the moment Hence people agreed to 
use mmeral substances for this purpose Of all such substances, 
Gold and Silver were found to be the most suitable For they 
are not too bulky, nor do vanous pieces of either look heteroge- 
neous, and they can be used as ornaments for the human body 
Hence they are Money by nature, while any other thing can be so 
otSy by convention 

(g) the upbringing of the children, 

(h) ways of dealing (Siyasat) with the slaves and servants 

(i) Manumission, 

(j) relations to kinsmen 

(k) relations to neighbours 

(l) relief for the poor and the needy, 

(m) inheritance 

(n) preservation of genealogical records 

(e) the office of the Naqib al-Qabilah who (as a general Observer in 
a tribe) js supposed to keep in touch with the circumstances of a 
particular family and wilh the relations among various famihes liv- 
ing together (IIAB I, ^f) 
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In addition to things (A‘yan) or commodities, utilities 
(Manafi‘) or services were also in demand through channels of 
exchange. (It os important to distmguish these two; for the 
possession of a certain commodity is not a definitive characteristic 
of its possessors; whereas a man’s skill that enables him to offer 
a particular service belongs to him m an essential sense). Men’s 
skill (which enables them to serve others) is acquired both under 
the influence of the physical constitution and in response to 
some accidental circumstances — eg. heredity, local traditions, 
&c. In general, the objects to which it is directed, or the fields 
in which it is exercised, are Land, Sea, Animals, Plants and the 
inorganic substances. A skilful use of Land during the second 
Irtifaq constitutes the agricultural profession, the use of what 
men can obtam from the rivers or the ocean forms such occu- 
pations as Fishmg, the tending of flocks of animals developed into 
various forms of the pastoral activity, and from the skilful use of 
Plants and the inorganic substances originated the Arts. 

It was for two reasons that men specially qualified to work 
in any one of these fields were prepared to offer their services to 
others. In the first place, those who were not so qualified wanted 
professional experts to solve their problems for them lest their 
own meddlmg wth such problems should make a mess of them. 
In the second place, the experts wonted to make their services 
available to others lest unemployment should force them into 
situations or activities for which they had no aptitude. This 
equihbrium of needs and benefits led to the organization of tlie 
Professions, The specially qualified workmen worked either on 
the basis of pro rata payments in cash or in kind (Ijarah ) ; or on 
the basis of partnership; or imder a contract of hire (Ijarah); or 
ic. tebim bat oammnd.’.tAfts. ot la.wl it.- 

vested by an inactive partner. Correspondmg to this differentiation 
of Work, the uses of Money came to be differentiated as well. 
Thus, in addition to all those instances in which Money was given 
to pay for somethmg, there were cases in which it was given away 
as a gift or charity — from such motives as fellow-feeling or natural 
affection Secondly, it also came to be required and supplied by 
way of a loan. Thu-dly, there were cases in which the incompetence 
of a person necessitated the appointment of an agent to do busi- 
ness on his behalf, or of a guardian to take care of his property. 
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In order to work out these elaborate arrangements satisfactorily 
and justly, men found it mevitable to lay down rules— eg rules 
of Evidence, and rules for the drawmg up and preservation of title- 
deeds, and for Mortgage or Guardianship or Deposits The adop- 
tion of these rules was not possible until after men had experienced 
the harmful and disorderly consequences (e g Embeiizlement, and 
the injury caused by the indolent omission or the untruthfulness 
of a person who had mcurred a Lability on a voluntary basis) of 
having no such rules Hence the most fundamental principle that 
came to be accepted by them was that no co-operative endeavour 
or contractual irelationship was to be imdertaken by a number of 
persons unless it rested on a prior agreement and on well-defined 
conditions and mutually acceptable methods 

The organization of the human society under the second 
Irtifaq was accompanied by the emergence of certain imperatives 
which aimed at strengthening this organization or at eradicating 
the causes of a state of affairs contrary to it The first imperative 
of this kind was that no person shall avail himself of the commodi- 
ties or services which belonged to others — unless he should offer 
a proportionate value in return for it, or unless his weakness or 
disabiLty entitled him to spontaneous affection on the part of his 
benefactors Consequently, (with the exception of gifts and alms) 
all benefits acquired without Work or through pseudo-Work 
(e g Theft, Gamblmg, Bribery, &c ) came to be censured as un- 
wholesome It was recognized that the lazmess or dishonesty 
which led people to such imwholesome methods must be a pro- 
duct of unwholesome ways of Lving, for Work and Livmg influence 
each other reciprocally Another imperative to which men learnt 
to submit was that they should first acquire a clear understandmg 
of their needs, and then choose Work that will enable them 
adequately to meet those needs Finally, a third imperative was 
that an ambitious and honourable person should look for a sort 
of work that mvolved no self-debasement 

Wally Allah’s analysis of the second Irtifaq emphasises the 
distmction between Robgion and Morahty in the form of the dual 
or ambivalent tendencies of Taraffuh In this period begins an 
mfimte variety of mutually beneficial contact and collaboration 
among men All such dealings depend on the deliberate acceptance 
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of the two parties, and it is not conceivable that in this period 
any other thing (than mutual acceptance or Contract) should 
control or sustain them If, then, they are allowed to run their 
course and eventually to produce beneficial results, such results 
become a criterion for one’s moral judgment upon other persons 
This judgment is bound to derive its contents from a man’s parti- 
cular actions or omissions m respect of a particular device or 
transaction Hence it will be possible to say that a man is good 
as a master or a slave or a neighbour or a husband Such a 
specialization of the moral judgment is mdispensable to the science 
of Ethics 

The third and fourth Irtifaq are devoted to the problem of 
political organization — in the local sphere or on a larger scale 
Wahy Allah beheves that (although all men have known the first 
and second Irtifaq m one form or another) the devices of the 
third and fourth Irtifaq do not figure in the universal experience 
of mankind As a matter of fact, only a few of the numerous 
regions of the world have been the scene of a contmuous pohtical 
history This has divided the world into the $5lih (sound) and 
Qasir (deficient) soaeties Even so, the former have allowed the 
most influential members of the group to preside over the destmy 
of all others (and, therefore, of mankind as a whole) For 
instance, the Sasanid and the Byzantme empires were (at the time 
of the advent of Islam m the seventh century AD) the two 
colossi bestriding the whole world whose ways of hvmg represented 
Civilization itself, because the nations under their (direct) 
hegemony or subordmate to them in some remoter sense consti- 
tuted the ‘sound’ societies of the world 

All political devices revolve around the city Now, a city 
IS not necessarily a place where you find a market and a fortress 
and lofty walls To be sure, it roust be defined in terms of the 
personal factors and the conceptual principles which enter into it 
Thus, the best thmg to do m order to define it is to call it "a 
group of men — dra\vn from several families — who are held to- 
gether by their interdependent needs, and who are consequently 
dealmg with each other m formally organized transactions” (i, 44) 
On such a defimtion, a city can be seen to be an entity by itself 
which consists of (a) the indi\iduals in it, and (b) of the form 
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imder which the latter are united into it. Hence it can consist of 
several local units which are geographically contiguous but distinct, 
but where there are groups of men who enter into formal transac- 
tions with each other. 

Once a city had come mto bemg,**! it must have found itself 
beset with the same possibilities of dismtegration as beset all 
composite thmgs — viz. the decay of the matter or the loss of /onn.^ 


41 At a tune when the foundations of the City are being laid, the Naqib 
(preceding note) must make arrangements for — 

(a) construction of walls or ramparts to enclose the city, 

(b) a market-place m a central position, 

(c) distribution of population m accordance with the interrelations of 
the trades or arts pursued by the people, 

(d) a forum (Thaqiiah) where at the time of extra-orduiary develop- 
ments people would meet, and where those prominent among a 
certain group could speak on behalf of it, 

(e) setting aside of certain lands adjacent to the city as pasturc-grotmds 
for the cattle, 

(f) a place of worship m each local division of the city, 

(g) appointment of leaders of Prayer and instructors of children 
(Budur 83 f ) 

42 The following must soon have been perceived to be the causes of the 
dismtegration of a city — 

(a) disumty of the citizens (either on questions of Faith or on practical 
questions) as a result of which some of them may try to hurt or dis- 
possess or even destroy others, 

(b) such clandestine activities or practices as black magic, the homicidal 
use of poison, the dissemination of false or subversive notions among 
the peopiVr, and the aicctement a! a s!aiv agsinsi hia nraster, or of 
the subjects against their ruler, 

(c) actions directed against person or property — eg, homicide with or 
without the intent to kill, the infliction of grievous mjunes, grave 
provocations (such as the attempt to seduce one’s daughter or sister) , 
theft or robbery or usurpation, 

(d) actions (eg, homosexual relations between men or between women, 
or the impersonation of the character or the appearance of the oppo- 
site sex) which lead to the perversion of the human character, or 
actions (eg, adultery, gambling, usury and the addiction to the use 
of intoxicatmg liquor) which endanger the established institutions 
on which the well-being of the human society depends; 

(e) slanderous actions — le, those whidi impute unchastity to a married 
woman or illegitimacy to ;i child, 
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The elimmation of all the causes of disintegration was a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of a city as it is a necessary condi- 
tion for its continued existence If a city were to be fairly large, 
it would be impossible for all its citizens to come to an agreement 
upon the rule of justice (al-Sunnah al-‘Adalah) necessary for its 
organization and continuance Nor would it be possible for one 
citizen to challenge another (who defied the rule of justice) — un- 
less the former had been placed m a position of authority The 
method which places a person in such a position of authority 
constitutes the problem of Imamat 

ImSmat, then, is the position of authority whence one citizen 
can challenge another in the name of the rule of justice It came 
to be occupied by a person to whom most of the Ahl al-Hall wa 
al-‘Aqd (i e the most influential citizens) agreed to accord 
allegiance In direct proportion to the great importance of this 
office, it was immaterial whether its incumbent was one or more 
than one person (Of course, m the former case, the term Imam 
would be applicable to him in the apparent and literal sense). 
The manner in which the Imam could be inducted into office was 
direct if the Ahl al-Hall wa al-‘Aqd could themselves judge his 
qualifications in comparison with those of some other claimants to 
Imamat But it was indirect m those cases in which some one 
else43 recommended a name (or names) for them to approve and 
accept 

As regards the Imam’s qualifications, it was considered neces- 
sary that he should be a male free m status, ripe in years, and in 
full possession of mental and physical powers Courage, wisdom 


(f) uncitizen-like actions through which some persons may try 

(1) either to rest contented with the first Iratifaq and thus to 
prevent or defeat progress towards a higher Irti^q, 

(2) or to desert their city, 

(3) or to upset the balance of forces in their city by over-crowd- 
ing in a particular line of work — eg, agriculture or trade or 
the military profession, 

(g) and the presence of pernicious insects or ferocious animals in a city 

(HAB \ 44 Budur 77 f) 

43 1 e , most often an Imam already in office, but under the expectation 

of death, or lockmg forward to retirement. 
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and forbearance were considered to be qualities worthy of special 
importance in this connexion 

On assuming office, an Imam was supposed to fake measures 
to win his people’s loyalty and love In the begmmng therefore, 
he could treat the stabilization of the general situation as the 
end of his policy But when stability had been achieved,^* he was 
in a position to devote his time and energies to the essential 
problems and responsibilities of his office ^ In so doing„he found 
it necessary to possess certain powers and privileges For instance, 


44 In so doing the Imam should have convinced the people that it is in 
the interest ot the whole city that he should do what he is doing (viz the 
demand for the fulfilment of his power and authority) that his office exists 
for their sake not as something directed agamst them and that as an indi- 
vidual (occupant of the Imamat) he may be hard to replace (HAB i 45 f ) 

45 Of these Waliy Allah describes the following — First the ImSm 
should be aware of the conditions of peoples daily lives and of the direction 
in which their mind works Secondly he should not allow himself to be held 
in low esteem as an individual Thirdly he will find the citizens divided mto 
three classes— the slaves the freemen at large and the freemen in the em- 
ploy of the state His authority will not extend to the slaves as such (or it 
Will be represented by their masters authority over them) To the second 
class of persons (who for all practical purposes are represented by the Ahl 
al Hall wa al *Aqd) he will be related m so far as the major prmaples of 
his policy must carry conviction with them As regards the freemen em- 
ployed to act as his assistants he must have the power to increase or dec- 
rease their rank or emoluments of service accordmg as they perform their 
functions efficiently or inefficiently and deserve or fail to deserve the pri- 
vileges conferred upon them The number of such assistants has to be flexi- 
ble for it bears direct proportion to the magnitude and importance of the 
organisation of a city (Waby Allah grades cities m accordance with the 
composition and strength of their fighting forces A militia of 4 000 men is 
the minimum required of a viable city A. tegular army of 12 000 men chan- 
ges the city state into Khilafat A regular army of 100000 men raises the 
political leader concerned to the status of the supreme Caliph ) The most 
important distmction between the private citizens and the assistants of the 
Imam consists m the fact that the former have to be taxed in order to re- 
munerate the latter (Waliy Allah names the following heads of Taxation — 

(a) on treasures or riches possessed by mdmduals, 

(b) on livestock 

(c) on agricultural produce 

(d) and on trade and commerce 

Should these sources prove to be inadequate the meome of the Kasibin 
or the individual c tizens workmg for gam might also be taxed) (HAB I 46) 
A L 18 
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he was in need of means to supervising the work of his assistants 
Again, he was in need of greater amenities (Yasar) than those 
enjoyed hy the people m general — provided these should not prove 
to be excessive Thus, he could reclaim waste lands or develop 
remote regions in order to facihtate the performance of his 
functions 

The mstitution of Imamat was a means to the preservation of 
the form under which the individual members of a city were to 
be united As regards the subject-matter of civic life (i e th“ 
problems faced by the citizens almost every day) , the necessary 
means to its preservation could be devised only after the establish- 
ment of Imamat For such means were bound to place certain 
restrictions upon some citizens, and it is undesirable that restric 
tions should emanate from any other source than the 
In specific terms, these means included the five political offi*e:> of 
the Judge, the Police, the Magistracy, the Commander of the 
Armed Forces, and the religious or moral Instructors*^ 

The problems of ordinary politics (i e for the most part the 
third Irtiflq) lead to those of ‘high’ politics (le the fourth 
Irtifaq) When there comes mto being a large number of inde- 
pendent city-states, each with its own Imam, then all those states 
stand in need of some principle whereby the relations of their 
Imams could be regulated Without any such prmciple of over- 
riding force, the independent city-states are bound to remain 
entangled in interminable conflict with one another^® Waby Allah 
visualizes three distmct forms of (multipolitical) government 
which may be based on such a principle — viz the despotism of a 
world Conqueror, the nominal authority of a Caliph and the 
effective rule of a 'supreme' Cahph 

46 This is VTaliy Allah’s ov\n view which has been used as the cntenon 
of the ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect forms of dvic organization (Budur 72) 

47 See Appendix X. 

48 The causes of conflict among city-states are (a) the corrupUng efTects 
of pONser and authority on the mmd or the nature of the Imams (b) law- 
lessness ivithin a City (c) intrigues or overt aggression against another city, 
(d) disputes o\er territories or assets, and (e) the personal animosities of 
the Imams (Bwdur 86) 
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A world Conqueror makes his appearance at a time when the 
cities of the world may have been weakened by internal strife and 
the consequent disruption of their normal functions Eniprossed 
with mfimte passion and fury, such a person ralhes round himself 
hordes of men marked by courage and disciphne in a superlat ve 
measure Then his armies overrun the powerless and disunited 
city-states all over the world Such a catastrophic development 
IS not too readily amenable to a teleological explanation For 
the persons actmg or suffermg m the course of it are not domg 
so m a measure commensurate with their own purposes and 
problems (The purposes and problems of any group of men are 
centred m the Irtifaqat, but the phenomenon of world Conquest 
mvolves the overthrow of empires, the destruction of cities, and 
the extermination of populations) In this sense, therefore, the 
phenomenon of world conquest is lifted above the plane of ordinary 
Morality For m and through it the Author of the univers** is 
Himself at the helm of universal affairs— placing the human 
dramatis personae under a sort of necessity, and postponing the 
method of TadbTr (merciful direction) to the method of Khalq 
(necessary causation i, 17) As a world historical event, there- 
fore, the authority of a Conqueror forms no part of the Irtifaqat 
Hence it IS necessary that the solution of the problems of the 
fourth Irtifaq by means of a world-shaking Conquest should be 
ruled out as an act of God, and that men should instead cling all 
the more tenaciously to peaceful devices for the establishment of 
‘supreme’ (multipohtical) authority 

In the second place, the *noininai’ autiiorrty oS a Caliph may 
be instituted as a result of the agreement of cities tom by opposi- 
tion and conflict — ^viz to submit their conflictmg claims to arbitra- 
tion This makes the Cahph m question a nommal head of all the 
cities that may agree to submit to his authority 

But if the Caliph is competent or able to assert ius authority 
beyond the arbitral functions it will change into the effective rule 
of the ‘supreme’ Caliph Such a development is bound to involve 
the extinction of the sovereignty of the local Imams who will now 
rule over their cities m the name of the Cahph In order to bring 
the mternecine conflicts of the cities (m his jurisdiction) to an 
end the Cahph will take away from every person (m the 
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Caliphate) the right to use the Sword Thus, the judges, tlie 
magistrates, the police, the tax-collectors, fi:c (m various parts of 
the Caliphate) will all be required imder an oath to seek the 
assistance of the Commander-m Chief in all those cases m which 
the use of the Sword may be necessary The Commander will 
in turn be under the strictest supervision of the Caliph himself 
Therefore, all decisions with regard to the infliction of grievous 
or mortal injury upon the human body will emanate from the 
supreme Caliph This is the reason why “the problem of the 
establishment of the supreme Caliphate is the most difficult as 
well as the most important problem, and why it is necessary that 
the incumbent of this office should possess moral qualities which 
are complete and perfect « 


49 It IS to be noted here that Waliy Allah’s description of the IratifiqSt 
alternates between various tenses and moods of grammar in order to show 
how (in the ease of Politics in particular) a historicil analysis changes from 
a statement of facts into an exposition of Ideals. 



CONCLUSION 


The four books with which we have been concerned in th 
work represent the most important moment m the history of Islam; 
Thought The ideas expressed m them make their appeaianc 
under such congenial circumstances that each book seems 1 
possess the origmahty and splendour of a discovery What rais« 
them far above any other mtellectual effort in Islam is that the 
illustrate an uninterrupted movement of thought In what fo 
lows, therefore, we shall try to emphasise and explam the cont 
nuity that runs through them In this sense, the following discu: 
Sion may be descnbed as a mathematical analysis rather than 
historical review 

In order to illustrate the movement of thought between T 
and HAB, one might even draw a diagram as follows — 



Place the points a, b, c and m as the vertices of a possibl 
parallelogram Jom a and b, a and c, c and m Produce cm to i 
Jom b and d, and b and c (in dots) 

Suppose that o is the startmg point of anginal contribution 
to Islamic Thought From a Ghazali goes to c (in TF) whic 
presents him as an exponent of Islamic Thought, and which rt 
presents an activity that comes to rest at ni But md, which is a 
extension of me, nevertheless presents him as an exponent of tb 
philosophy of Religion m general, which is the subject matter c 
lUD 
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Again Ibn Taymjyah goes from a to b The line ab, therefore, 
represents the activity that led him to his position on KRM. 
Although it can be extended further below, the extension would 
not differ from the principal line (ab) as markedly as does dm 
from me. 

Now h and c can be regarded as contraries, whereas h and d 
must be regarded as contradictories Further, the Imes ab, ac 
and cd are firm and continuous, because they represent original 
contributions to Islamic Thought On the contrary, Waliy Allah 
aims at a Tatbiq of b and c, and b and d In so far as Tatbiq can 
be distmguished from origmal contributions, the Imes be and bd 
are only dotted Imes Of these two, bd is larger because a Tatbiq 
between contradictories (KRM and lUD) is more difficult than 
one between contraries (KRM and TF) Moreover, his attempt 
at Tatbiq causes Waliy Allah himself to cut (cf c) through 
Ghazali’s position m TF. 

Agam, the emergence of the triangle bed— as opposed to the 
tnangle obc — illustrates the elements of permanence and change 
present in the Muslim world between the eleventh and tlie 
eighteenth century (A D ) • 

Finally, the subdivision of the triangle bed mto the two 
smaller triangles bee and ced represents two different aspects of 
Wahy Allah’s own thought — viz the orthodox or conservative, and 
the rationalistic. 

In concrete terms, the movement analysed above can be 
described as follows — 

First, Ghazah’s TF appears as the anti-climax of speculative 
activity m the Mushm world But the author soon realizes that 
his comprehensive catalogue of the philosophical theories he 
sought to refute mcluded many thmgs With which Islam is not 
concerned at all, and that the maimer in which he had attacked 
Philosophy represented at its best only an ambiguous service to 
Islam 

In the second place, therefore, Ghazali’s self-criticism reaches 
its climax m lUD Unhke TF, this book does succeed m showmg 
exactly vhere Islam and Philosophy are confronted with each 
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other In so doing, ho\ve\er, lUD reveals that he who examines 
into such confrontation no longer can be an exponent of his parti- 
cular rehgion, for now he becomes an exponent of Religion in 
general 

In the third place, the radical form m which the exponent 
of Religion m general expresses his msight provokes violent re- 
action For the affirmation of the tmiversal principles of Rehgion 
IS in one sense a confirmation of particular rehgions, but m another 
sense, it is a challenge to them' Hence Ibn Taymiyah’s powerful 
counter-blast (KRM) to lUD purports to be a vindication of the 
Islamic particulanty This has been done with the utmost thorough- 
ness For Ibn Taymiyah advances from the concept of Parti- 
cularity to that of Singularity, 2 as also his understanding of the 
principle of Ilmversality takes the form of a reductio ad ahstirdam 
Incidentally ,3 his attention is claimed by a question that invohes 
an analjsis of the fundamental principle of Islamic Thought— viz 
the elements and the function of the Muslim imnd 

Ibn Taymiyah’s reaction to Ghazali revives the classical spirit 
or restores the classical heritage to a position whence it might 
claim to be a rival to philosophical theology In the fourth place, 
therefore, his reaccentuation of (his nvalry finds its nemesis m 
Waliy Allah’s bold denial (m HAB) that, m the event of rivalry 
between various interpretations, Islam could be represented by 
one rival to the exclusion of the other The concept of TatbTq 
IS thus employed not only to dissociate Islam from the conflict of 
ideas held by great Muslim thmkers, but also to place its essence 
far above the teachings of those who participated m such conflicts 

Let us now consider whether this movement of thought can 
be explained by reference to factors within itself It is obvious 
that its three phases (TF-IUD, TF L lUD KRM, TF & lUD & 

1 Cf the 5iifl dictum (cited by Ghaznli in K\tib al-lmid p 4) "It ts 
an act o£ Heresy or Disbelief to divulge the mj’stenes of Godhead 

( )• 

2 Le, the historically unique character of Islam. 

3 As realized in the philosophy of Rehgion 
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KRM-HAB) cannot all be depicted m the same measure or on the 
same scale In the first phase, the movement takes the form of 
an effort by one and the same person to outgrow his earlier atti- 
tudes In the second, it takes the form of an effort by Ibn 
Taymiyah to refute two different attitudes of one and the same 
person (Ghazali) Although Ibn Taymiyah attacks Gharah’s atti- 
tudes at once, he does not do so with equal intensity From the 
varying degrees of mtensity in this case must be explamed the 
new dimension acquired by his criticism — in its presentation of 
the case for Induction, and m its adumbration of the contents of 
Islamic Thought 

The complexity that marks the second phase becomes still 
deeper m the third For m order to accent several books as 
equally important expressions of Islamic Thought Wahy Allah has 
first to absorb into his own system all the differences that divided 
them from one another Having thus absorbed the differences 
(whence arises the complexity of his contribution to Islamic 
Thought), he transvalues them m two ways First, he arrives at 
the conclusion that these differences are not so bad as to contradict 
or destroy a man’s loyalty to Islam Secondly, he seeks to derive 
from the (absorptive) operation he has performed the same kind 
of satisfaction as his predecessors’ orjpmal achievements might 
have afforded them 

From the increasmg complexity of these phases, therefore 
one could assume that the laws of the activity or the movement 
they represent must be contamcd withm itself One of these laws 
can be stated as follows — 

Namely, that Ibn Taymiyah’s opposition (m KRM) to Ghazalfs 

lUD bears direct proportion to the latter’s attack on his o^vn 

TF 

Thus, m the diagram given above, the line ab will have to be 
extended further below in exact proportion to the length to 
which one might extend the line cd further above This means 
that Ibn Taymiyah considers Ghazah’s progress from TF to lUD 
as an instance of the intensification of the Hellenistic influences 
on Islamic Thought, and that therefore the formal aspect of TF 
(as a Refutation) regains m ibn Taymtyah’s eyes an Islamic 
character whence (Ibn Taynuyah would feel) Ghazah ought not 
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to have proceeded towards lUD, and which is good enough to serve 
as a model for Ibn Taymiyah’s own Refutation. On this showing, 
TF occupies the central position in the movement of thought so 
far completed; and the progressive element in Ibn Taymiyah's 
criticism (on Ghazali) consists in the double standard by which 
he judges TF. 

Another law that may be inferred from the facts under 
consideration can be stated as follows: — 

Namely, that in WalTy Allah’s TatbTq, Ibn Taymiyah's and 
Ghazali’s views on Islamic life and history are admitted only 
as personal opinions, and that the extent to which the difference 
of each opinion (from what Waliy Allah considers to be the 
objective facts of Islamic history) is reflected in its passivity 
under criticism from the standpoint of the other opinion, 
determines how fat in his Tatbiq Wally Allah would rehabi- 
litate the latter. 

According to this law, the central position in the present phase 
is occupied by the outlook on Islamic life and history. The secret 
of Wally Allah’s TatbTq lies in his acceptance of the topios of 
KRM — ^which. however, he develops as rationally (on unlversahs- 
tlc lines) as Ghazali had developed his topics in lUD. (What is 
common to HAB and KRM is the thesis that the primary and 
essential problem of Islamic Thought turns on the fundamental 
character and the motive force of the mission of the Prophet of 
Islpm. On the contrary, the similarity between HAB and lUD 
arises out ol the fact that the former develops the afore-said thesis 
on tho basis of a theory of Civilization, and places it in the con- 
text of the historical tradition of Prophecy) . 


A. L. 19 
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(See I, note 23) 

I In a survey like the one on which we are embarking, a 
beginning must be made with Qm This has been done in the 
Introduction above, sections VIII et seqq 

II The time between the historical appearance of Qrn and 
rtizal IS marked by the perfection of two symbols or condi- 
tions of cultural growth — ^viz political power, and enrichment of 
the life of the Muslim community In tl\e beginning, the latter 
activity was co-extensive with the career of the Companions of 
the Prophet as a class by themselves 

Soon after the Prophet’s death, the Companions began to have 
influence in so far as some of the most prominant members of the 
class were the (political) leaders of the commumty The exist- 
ence of an aristocracy in its midst had both beneficial and harmful 
consequences for the class When in the later part of the ‘pious* 
Caliphate the commumty was engaged m civil war, the part plaj- 
ed by the Companions on one side or the other caused their pri 
vilege or the fact of their association- \vjth *016 Prophet to sink 
back- into a suppositio matenolts If one Companion supported A 
while another supported B, the ferocity of the conflict between A 
and B proves that the privileged ‘association^ of the Companions 
was not a factor to reckon with 

irhefi the hs^ been stabihsed Ister on, ike Componfons 

moved into comparatively remote and umnfluential parts of the 
Muslim empire Their mcreasmgly ineffectual but edifymg role 
in their new abode has ingratiated the knowledge propagated by 
them with the Muslim mmd as the first nmg on the ladder that 
leads up to the transcendental realm of the divine Truth In 
transmitting this ‘knowledge’, some of them gave expression to 
their classical orientation or interests Having divested it of its 
si/mpathij with the Jewish and Christian traditions, they recon- 
ciled it to the traditions of the Arabs In so far as this knowledge 
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was well-suited to the need of an ascendant culture for self ex- 
pression, it provided a theoretical basis for it On the other hand, 
it was practical in proportion to its divergence from some parti- 
san or contentious groups which had taken their stand on ques- 
tions of Dogma 

The standard biographical dictionaries (e g Ibn Athir, Usd aU 
Ckahah, Tehran 1342 A H , vol i, p 127 “Anas b Mahk” & vol 
111 , p 96 "Abu al-Tufayl ‘Amur b Wathilah”) offer various esti- 
mates and reports concermng the last Compamon to die How- 
ever, the end of the first century (Hijra) may be considered as 
very near to bemg the physical limit for the longevity of those who 
had seen the Prophet The ages that followed belonged to the 
Compamons’ successors (Tabi'un) These can be subdivided mto 
the various generations of Muslims of all times For the name 
that has been given to them signifies the end of the period in 
which one lived under the aspect of Revelation Once that aspect 
had been withdrawn, it made no difference whether the secula- 
nty of one’s life was ancient or modem Any way, the first few 
strata of this class are responsible for the organization of the 
Islamic humanities These mclude Hadith and Fiqh and aU the 
allied 'sciences’ 

Imam Shafi'i (150/767-204/820) and Imam Bukhari (194/810- 
256/870) are the two persons who delved into the theoretical pre- 
suppositions of this whole system The former distmguished the 
Prophet’s example as the source and the goal of all that is Islamic. 
In contrast to all other institutions recognized by the Muslim com- 
munity, he attributed authority to thi*; example because of its 
charismatic character In contrast to the Qm , he still attributed 
final authority to the Prophet because of the fuller and definitive 
character of his examole He gave pomted expression to the 
Muslim belief m the ideality of the Sunnah whence he proceeded 
to assert that the Sunnah and the Good are commensurate and 
mutually convertible For he mamtamed (in his Risalah in par- 
ticular) that your belief in God bmds jou m obedience to the 
Prophet, and that >our obedience to the Prophet proves you to be 
a Believer (in God) 

Bukhari who belonged to the school of Fiqh founded by 
ShSfi'i, has combmed m His collection of traditions his own under- 
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standing of the theoretical presuppositions of the Islamic huma- 
nities 'With by far the most authentic and famous record of what 
the Prophet taught “by word of mouth, or deeds, or silent ap- 
proval” The former aspect of his work is mterpreted in terms 
of problem of his own apparatus cnticus in his collection In a 
monograph (Tarapm Abtoab Sahih al Bukhari, Hyderabad-Dec- 
can, 1323, A H pp 2-3) on the subject, Shah Waliy Allah says — 

At first, the scholars of Tradition had divided that subject 
mto four branches (i) Sunnah or Fiqh, eg m Malik’s 
Muwatta or Sufyan’s Jamt‘ (u) Tafsir, eg m Ibn Jurayj 
(ill) Siyar, e g m Muhammad b Ishaq (iv) Ascetical or 
pious exhortation, eg in Ibn Mubarak Bukhari decided to 
comprehend all these varieties m his book (hence called al- 
Jami al-Sahih al-Musnad) which m this respect represented 
a followers rather than a pioneer’s job However, he also 
made an effort to work out the implications of the traditions 
and to show their bearings upon a very large number of pro- 
blems In this respect 1^ contnbution was origmal In so 
doing, he found it necessary to draw a line between the tra- 
ditions and his own inferences therefrom, so that the former 
fall mto the substance of a chapter, while the latter have been 
confined to its trappmgs (Tarajim) 

Thus, the 3450 ‘chapters’ of Sahth al-Bukkan (cf M Z Siddiqi, 
Hadith LiteraturCj op cit , p 94) have been placed imder head- 
ings, or furmshed with notes, which form a system by themselves, 
and which give expression to Bukhan’s own idea of ‘knowledge’ 
In some cases (eg chapters 6 7 in Kitab al-Ma^alim in the SahVi), 
these headmgs or notes occur without tliere bemg any text 
(Hadith) for them to explain or introduce This curious omission 
may be explamed on the assumption that the super-abundant notes 
have been allowed to stand because they form an mlegral ^art 
of n scberoe nr an jndfVPendent piece nf research. /Bukhari is 
said to have worked on the Ahadith at Mecca, whereas the Tarajim 
were composed between the Pulpit and the Tomb m the Prophet’s 
Mosque at Madinali See ‘Asqa^ni, Hady al san, Cairo 1347 
A H , vol 11 , p 202) 

The achievements of the two Imams belong to a historical 
tradition in which they had been preceded by many other things 
of the same kmd, as also many other thmgs succeeded to them 
They have been equalled by very few of those things, while no 
one has surpassed them In this sense, they stand out as the 
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pnmus inter pares in the "post-Revelation history of Islamic 
Thought Between themselves, they gave powerful expression to 
the self-definmg and ah-mclusive trends of that subject With 
them, the Islamic humanities take on the significance of a super- 
science Centred in the Prophet’s life and work, this magnified 
subject drifted away from the Quranic settmg m which the Mus- 
lim commumty appeared as one of many thmgs under the sun, 
and in which God reserved the right not to shape its destmy in 
accordance with its own aspirations But now the community was 
prosperous enough to confine its experience and aspirations to the 
circumstances of its own life, and the success of its political lead- 
ers seemed to have won it divine favour or to have put it on the 
(desirable or obhgatory) way to domg so 

ni A systematic study of Islamic Thought must mclude an 
adequate assessment of 1‘tizal There is confusion in the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the movement If m modem tunes we 
seek to identify it m terms of Muslim (or Islamic) philosophy (c£. 
Nadir Albert, Falsafat al-MuUazilak, Falasifat aUlslam aUAsbaqJn, 
Alexandria 1950), we must remember that the apphcability of 
these terms has been called mto question Ibn Sma, Ghazali and 
Ibn Hushd refused to call the Mu'tazilah ‘philosophers’ Ghazali 
c (in the conclusion to TF) classes them among ‘the Innovators’. 
The two great Anstotehans, on the other hand, call them Ashab 
al-Jadal (cf 11, note 85) The terms of this judgment have been 
transposed by Ibn Taymiyah who would give them credit for Phi- 
losophy, but who demes that any philosophy can be Islamic (see II, 
note 55) Far thejr aim psrt, the JJJu'laraJah gave thexaseJyes the 
proud name Ahl al-‘Adl Val-Tauhld (People of Justice and 
Umty) But the facts of their career give the he to this grand 
epithet Justice is contradicted by the fact that the Mu'tazilah 
degenerated into an Inquisitorial role On the other hand, Umty 
IS contradicted by the fact that the Mu'tazilah thought of it as 
their differentia m relation to the Muslim commumty at large, 
whereas the principle of Tauhid is a umfymg factor or a generic 
attribute, not a divisive force, in the life of the Mushm com- 
munity 

The problem of the divine Bemg and its attributes, and the 
moral implications of Causality, were the two most importanf 
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questions on which the Mu'tazilah took a stand against the Isla- 
mic humanities Indirectly, these questions can be viewed m the 
light of an attempt to expose the contradictions inherent in the 
latter’s pre-occupation with Prophecy and their architectonic pre- 
dilections (which led to the formation of loosely organized sys- 
tems) In essence, I tizal was motivated by its preference for the 
Via media (al-Manzilah bayn al Manzilatayn) — i e between the 
denunciation and the exculpation or even glorification of a smful 
Behever (m prmciple) and (m point of fact) of the Companions 
who had taken an active part in the civil war Such a happy 
mean had also been the object of the reconstructions attempted by 
the humamsts in their own way The outcome of their endeavour 
had been a liberal judgment upon the smful Behever and a retro- 
jection of their own ideals mto the hves of the Compamons which 
somehow contmued to keep the superimposed essences (Ideals) 
rooted to history With the Mu'tazilah, on the contrary, the emer- 
gent mean involved the total rejection oi both the extremes This 
abstraction has proved to be the source of the rationalism which 
came to be attributed to them 

IV Much of what Ttizal stands for is revealed m its con- 
frontation with Ash'arianism which represents an attempt to 
defeat the former on its own groimd Many important things are 
common to the two schools, although some of them have been * 
turned upside down in the course of transmission Both the Mu'ta 
zilah and the Asha'irah use Dialectical reasonmg But the for- 
mer believe in the method — as something the mere acceptance of 
which could alter the complexion of the Muslim mind On the 
contrary, the latter thought of it as an indifferent method for them 
to use m their attack on the Mu'tazilah Agam, the Mu'tazilah 
half an incipient but c/ear consciousness of fbe rational prmcipfe 
of Causality as the criterion of the validity of the humanities 
The Asha'irah reduced this principle or postulate to absurdity m 
such a way that their antithesis soon developed mto a positu 
conception or doctrine (anti Causality) Fmally, both thj 
schools were mterested m what may be called comparative 
logy The mterest was developed m the context of the 
among the Muslim sects But the Mu'tazilah took an 
vle^v of the right thmg to believe in Once they had 
it, they attnbuted superlatne merit to it, and hurled it 
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lenge m the face of all other sects In contrast to them, the 
Ashahrah reviewed the position of the various sects empirically 
and in greater detail, wherefore their idea of the right thmg to 
beheve m comcided with the lesson Islamic history had to teach, 
or with attitudes which had proved to be the most enduring and 
acceptable m the course of it 

Ash'arianism has had a long history As the source of a 
respectable and persuasive version of Islamic theology, it has been 
a part of the Islamic heritage in all the subsequent ages Buttressed 
with elements drawn from Tasawwuf and Avicennlanism, the 
Ash'arian theology is so firmly embedded m the life of the Muslim 
mind that only a new world-view, based on the latest advances 
in the physical sciences can possibly weaken its hold (And it 
is debatable whether Islamic Thought as such should aim at this 
kind of change) 

Its long history explains why the elements of Ash'arianism 
should have been represented by the teachings of various thmkers 
in difierent times and places In the very beginning, the move- 
ment took shape m accordance mth the exigencies of its opposi- 
tion to I'tizal Later on its confrontation with the Islamic humani- 
ties (which in turn had imoorted the Dialectical method mto their 
own teachings) forced it to reconsider its basic attitudes which 
heretofore it had tended to identify with the essence of Islam 
Again, Tasawwuf and Avicenmanism facilitated its reorientation 
towards forces m the mtellectual life of the international Muslim 
community In response to such amplifymg mfiuences, the compa- 
rative theology of Ash'arianism which had been based on a survey 
of the Muslim sects graduaHy began to obtam its data from a 
comparative study of the religious communities of the world (cf 
Ash'an’s MaqdlSt m contradistinction of ShahrastariTs Kttdb 
al-Milal) A notable change within the structure of the move- 
ment found expression m Ghazali with whom Ash'anan anti- 
Causality (which had so far been expressed in the form of an 
atomistic conception of Being) enters upon a new phase, in which 
the critics of Causality would rather attack the subjective elements 
in the idea of the cause and effect In very recent times 
Ash'arianism managed to fall in Ime with the characteristically 
integrative trends in Islam, m that its followers (eg Shah Wahy 
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Allah’) foimd it possible to disabuse themselves of anti Causahty 
altogether, so that the theology m which they beheved could be 
rebuilt on the foundations of the Avicennian concept of the strict 
necessity of the causal connexion 

V We have chosen to introduce Tasawwuf at a point between 
Ash'arianism and Avicennianism This is merely to emphasis® the 
significance of Mysticism as one of the factors which had an 
influence on Ibn Sma As far as Ash^ariamsm is concerned, 
Tasaivwuf may be conjomed with it to represent an mtellectual 
force against which the leaders of the Islamic humanities had 
directed their criticism These critics did not only make use of 
Isnad as an integral part of Hadith, but had also developed a 
theory of the value of this institution as one of the distmctive 
features o£ Islamic hfe (see II, note 114) This theory presented a 
challenge to the indolence of the Ash‘arian (MutakaUim) on the 
one hand and to the romanticism of the Sufi on the other In 
particular, it tended to denounce the Mystical representation of 
the character of the Proohet of Islam m metahistoncal terms 
This particular aspect of Tasawwuf could be traced back to Shafi'i 
who had taken an idealistic view of the Sunnah But the latter 
had turned to this sunreme norm by way of refutmg the idealiza- 
tion of all that was unrevealed On the contrary, this kmd of 
idealization was implicit m what the Sufi thought of the Prophet— 
namely, as ‘the perfect man’ or the concentrated essence of huma- 
nity In spite of this basic difference, however, the two instances 
agree in respect of their tendency towards metahistory In 
Shafi'i this came to the fore m the comparative lack of circumspec- 
tion m his use of Isnad In Tasawwuf, it finds expression in the 
increasmg awareness of the antithesis of Form and Meaning which 
has come to be regarded as characteristic of the Sufis — both m 
respect of the degradation of the first term (form) , and m that of 
the neologism represented by the second On this prmcipl®, the 
mstitution of Isnad and, indeed, the larger question of the histori- 
cal framework of Revelation came to be viewed as an unnecessary 
or even misleadmg accretion 

It was none too easy for the Sufis to prove that the Meanmgs 
m which they believed formed the sohd core of Prophecy The 
dichotomy they had sought to establish was hopelessly lost in 
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adventitious and naive ontological speculation It could be saved 
if only its authors could integrate it with what they had to say 
of Fiqh That system had been criticised by them (somewhat 
confusedly but uncompromisingly) because m its positive elements 
they found the source of the perversion of Ideals or the debasement 
of Values This amounted to a criticism of Law on moral grounds 
Now, Law is an mde-^ to what constitutes History If the Sufis 
had recognized its significance in this resoect, their interpretation 
of History would have been an equally (if not more) adequate 
expression of the moral consciousness But they failed to view 
these subjects m close co-ordmation and interdependence, where- 
fore they conceived of historical movement and change in terms 
of an unbridgeable gap between Form and Meaning Thus, the 
‘core’ and the ‘shell’ m Hadith (literature) were distmguished 
ontologically, whereas the spirit and the letter of the Law had 
been mterpreted from an ethical pomt of view The former distmo 
tion mvolved the assumption of an inner aspect of reality which 
transcended the limitations of its phenomenal appearance, and 
which could be apprehended only by o correspondingly esoteric 
kind of ‘knowledge’— VIZ Prophecy, &c 

VI The unsystematic character of the insights possessed by 
the Sufis called for a more disciplined approach to the questions 
m which they had been interested This was undertaken by the 
philosophers who may roughly be dassed as Aviconnians These 
philosophers deserve much more sustained and sympathetic atten- 
tion m a study of Islamic thought than they have received The 
fcamder of the system to which they belong has been one of the 
most important thmkers in the universal history of the compli 
cated relationship of Faith and Reason In the Muslim world his 
influence is discernible in the subsequent development of almost 
any form of mtellectual expression Scholasticism theology, and 
poetry have all made use of his words and ideas which appeared 
obscure and bizarre in his own deliberately mystified or de-popu- 
larized WTitings but which were presented by his critics and com- 
mentators m reasonably lucid and successful adaptations More 
especially, his conception of the Necessary Being has cast Islamic 
theologj m an Artistotelian mould which it cannot outgrow with- 
out radical chinge or a complete metamorphosis 
A.L.20 
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Unlike the Sufis, Ibn Sina believed that History (and indeed 
Existence as a whole) represented a movement towards divme 
perfection m accordance witti the necessity of the universal 
Sunnah of God, and that the Nawaims (Laws) signified Revelation 
not only to the Muslim community but to all other sections of 
humanity as well On sudi an idealistic view, the actual unfolding 
of Islamic history in mfinite detail appeared to be a short-fall or 
a back-slide Turning aside from such deficiency and imperfec- 
tion, Ibn Sma confined his attention to Qrn — ^more especially, to 
those parts of it which speak of the laws of Nature and human 
destiny In his mterpretation of all such lofty themes consists his 
Contribution to Islamic Thought 

In general, Ibn SIna placed the Mu'tazilah and the Asha'irah 
on the same footing — as the ‘people of Dialectical reasoning’ He 
was dissatisfied with the whole theory behind this method He 
thought that the confrontation of different mmds, and the heat 
generated by the clash of their views, militated agamst the spirit 
of philosophical inquiry In his oivn view, the fulfilment of such 
an inquiry would be possible if it was sustained on its unhindered 
course by the spontaneous activity or the gemal flow of Thought, 
or by the gracious and stimulating influences which radiate from 
the conversation of like-minded men 

The Avicenman concept of necessary Being has been ciilicised 
from different pomts of view Ibn Rushd considered it as a distor- 
tion of Aristotle's teachmgs on the subject Ghaiali (in TF) 
thought of it as an unnecessary and unsuccessful bridge between 
Faith and Reason Ibn Tajmiiyah held that the idea of the Neces- 
sary Being IS not veridical whence he concluded that the philo- 
sophical enunciation of this idea and (the act of) Faith or Belief 
(in God) are not one and the same tlung However, all these 
critics realized that their criticism would not be justified unless it 
could be balanced with a certain amoxmt of appreciation for the 
doctrine in question It is for this reason that Ibn Rushd chose 
to defend Ibn Sma against many of Ghazah’s objections to his 
teachings in particular In Lke manner, Ghazall was led in his 
later wntmgs to take a more aporeciative view of Aviceniiian 
philosophy (which has led many of his cntics to doubt his owm 
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sincerity) Last but not the least is Ibn Tayimyah’s concession 
that Aristotelianism had acquired new dimensions in Ibn Sina 
who had received his new interests from the Islamic milieu 

Apart from all such criticism and reappraisal, and in spite of 
Ibn Sina’s protestations to the contrary, the idea of the Necessary 
Bemg has found favour with Muslims as a contmuator of the 
problem (of God’s bemg and His attributes) which had been 
debated by the Mu'tazilah and the Asha‘irah Its dependence upon 
Ibn Sma’s highly mdividuahzed conception of Causality proves its 
unmistakable affinity to Ttiz^ and Ash'ariamsm Ibn Sma was 
great enough as a philosopher to reduce a problem to its funda- 
mental principles Such a penetratmg analysis had helped him 
transcend the limited categones with which the contendmg atti- 
tudes of the humamties and Tasawwuf had been conceived The 
achievement seems to have been repeated m his treatment of 
Causahty He reahzed that the differences among his predeces- 
sors did not prevent them from lendmg credence to a cause that 
shared nothing m common with its effect or effects Hence the 
MuHazilah had found Tanzih (absolute mdependence of the divine 
Being) to be compatible with (a modicum of) caus&l efficiency in 
the divme attributes Similarly, the Asha'irah had conceived of 
the divine Will as a heterogeneous causative force that enveloped 
a given substance or action on all side In either case it was 
assumed that a cause has a self-contamed existence of its own 
which is only intermittently punctuated with a spurt of causative 
effiaency The time-lag thus admitted was very naturally sup- 
posed to work both ways From the idea of an effectless cause the 
A^Virah arrived at the notion ol an uncaused effect In order 
to refute both these abstractions, Ibn Sma produced the famous 
doctrme of the simultaneity of cause and effect Just as he found 
it impossible that somethmg should be effected without a cause, 
so did he deny the possibility of a cause that is not causing forth 
its effect Once the conditions of the causal function should have 
been fulfilled, he thought it was necessary that the cause should 
go mto action and the effect should come mto being On this 
interpretation, the cause and effect were reduced to beuig the back 
and front of a single, homogeneous and mdivisible process — ue an 
tn/luxus -physicus 
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Ibn Sma applied this notion to Theology God is the Cause 
and the world is His efiect, and it is impossible that empty time 
should separate the existence of the one from that of the other 
Hence the world is subordinate to God as His effect from etermty 
to eternity The subordinacy of the effect in this case was 
determmed by the fact that it had been necessitated by an ‘Other’ 
On the contrary, the Cause excelled by virtue of His bemg the 
first and absolute prmciple of all that exists Since Ibn Sma attri- 
buted a homogeneous character to the causal process, he was not 
prepared to assign any positive contents to his idea of the first 
Cause Over and above His causal productivity, therefore, God 
was supposed to have no otlicr residuary character That He is 
was good enough as an affirmation to answer any questions con- 
cemmg even what He is For He is the Necessary Bemg which 
IS and causes others to he 

VU Now to pass on to Ghazah Let us consider his anti- 
Causality, to begm with He was not slow to perceive that 
the development of the Islamic humanities had taken a course 
which proupitated naturalistic attempts to rationalize them on the 
basis of Causality As an adherent to (Ash'ari) Teaction to these 
attempts, he believed that anti Causality was m some sense 
essential to Faith (in God) In order to be at all, God must be 
recognized to have the power to alter the course of events in the 
world Otherwise, the world itself would be God 

However, Ghazah was not happy with the way the Asha^irah 
had sbught to establish anti-Causahty as a positive doctrine There 
was but an implicit awareness of the meaning the Ash'arian enter- 
prise had for Fadh At its worst, "therefore, the enterprise look- 
ed like sheer horse-play The Ash’arian denial of the ‘natural 
properties*' (into w’hich the AsnVircih might have been mvei^eci 
by their opnonents) called forth the powerful Avicennian retort 
(m terms of the simultaneity of cause and effect which are relat- 
ed to each other m a process constituted by an tnfluxus phrjsicus 
—1 e the transference of natural properties) Ghazah took a cri- 
tical view of both these nositions He rejected the Ash'anan 
thesis that natural properties do not influence or limit the opera- 
tion of the divine Will The one limit, he thought, that is to be 
set even to the divine Will is that it acts meanmgfully God does 
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not v/iU absurdities and contradictions If He were to do so, He 
would not be willing at all For instance, if we say that He wills 
black to be white, we do not ascribe an act of Will to Hun, but 
simply fail to use words meanmgfuUy 

It IS interestmg to observe how Ghazali made use of the Law 
of Contradiction not only m his criticism on the Asha‘irah but 
also m his objections to Ibn Sina It occurred to him that fhe 
Avicenman doctrme of the simultaneity of cause and effect was 
based on the assumption that the idea of an meffective cause or 
an mdependent effect involves a contradiction m terms To this 
he took exceotion He mamtamed that two terms may be related 
to each other in different ways In some (and only m some) 
cases, their relation is such that if you affirm one of them, the 
affirmation is bound to mvolve the affirmation that the other also 
exists For instance, if you speak of man, you will have affirmed 
rationality by implication If you seek to avoid this implication, 
a contradiction will arise For you cannot thmk of man without 
rationality, and vice versa But this kmd of relationship docs not 
subsist between a cause and its effect As terms of a (causal) 
judgment, these two do not involve the existence of each other 
On the contrary, each remains quite intelligible m itself That 
which places them m sequence is somethmg other than their m- 
telligible essence It has an empirical basis It is not a neces- 
sity of thought 

Having thus established a didiotomy (between what Aristotle 
called Explanation and Defimtion or what in later times came to 
be called ‘synthetical’ and ‘analytical’ judgments) where Ibn Sma 
had recognized no difference, Gbazab proceeded to argue that the 
empirical basis of a causal judgment changes it mto a subjective 
interpretation for all experience is subjective It is we who 
observe one thing to precede or follow another Distmguishmg 
them as ‘cause’ and ‘effect’, we proceed to anticipate the contmued 
occurrence of this relationship between them in the future From 
the practical nomt of view, sudi anticipations are very useful and 
reasonable But they do not amount to an adequate apprehen- 
sion of the nature of things If they are not borne out, we must 
not disbfehevo what happens m spile of them, nor should we as- 
sume that th^ natural properties of things have been modified or 
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neutralised All we can say is that we had calculated in accord- 
ance with what ‘habit’ had taught us to believe The recalcitrant 
actuality now calls upon us to outgrow that ‘habit’ In or through 
the former, natural properties of things have been manifested in 
more profound and subtler ways A new causal judgment, or a 
better msight into the nature of things, that may sprmg from re- 
formed ‘habit’, IS obviously the one needful thing to help us to 
understand the progressive reali 2 ation of the future In such an 
attitude of the mmd did Ghazah find the basis of one’s faith m 
divine Power God acts freely and exercises Power — m that our 
knowledge follows the product of His activity, not vice versa 

In addition to what he had to say in refutation of it, Ghazah 
rejected the Avicennian concept of Causahty as the methodologi- 
cal basis of the rationalization of the Islamic sciences Causality 
or, indeed, the first principles of natural science in general, he 
thought, could not be employed as the criteria of the validity of 
the Islamic sciences For the latter had their ratson d’itre within 
themselves In fact, the Sufi version of theu ‘meanmgs' had illus- 
trated how one's prepossession with external factors could end in 
futility Of course, the actual structure of the Islamic sciences 
could hardly constitute jts own meaning— -wherefore it was neces- 
sary that -the latter should be derived from that structure as a 
imiversal prmciple is derived from "the experience of many parti- 
cular instances By so domg, one may reduce the (Islamic) sub- 
ject to a general notion like Tauhid (which is simple enough to 
represent 'Region as such) The distance covered in the course 
of this operation may be so long that its uutial and final terms 
mi^t appear to stand in opposition to each other However, if 
such a relationship (of opposition) has to be assumed, if must be 
recognized to provide an instance of inner growth It cannot he 
accidental to the subject — as is the case with the friction ansmg 
out of the supenmposition of Mystical ‘meanmgs’ 

In thinking of the Islamic sciences as a system with its reason 
within itself, Ghazah sought to ‘revivify’ them (In proportion 
to his success in that direction, it is not unfair to charge him with 
a destructive gemus whereby be brought the Age of Reason in 
the Muslim world to an end) He took practical steps to match 
conviction with deeds He made a strenuous effort to draw the 
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humanities into the vortex of his own cognitions This (signi- 
ficantly belated) move has dianged lUD mto an architectomc 
achievement comparable with those of Imam Shafil and Imam 
Bukhari in earlier times 

The Ime of development that may be seen to 30m Shafi‘1, 
Bukhari and Ghazali may conceivably be defined wifii reference 
to the varying interpretations of such terms as ‘Hm (Knowledge), 
Dm (Faith) and Fiqh (Law) In the beginning, these terms sig- 
nified moral ideals (or the moral Ideal) to which the Mushm com- 
munity dedicated itself — after the manner of the righteous ser- 
vants of God all over the world At that time, all these words 
meant one and the same thmg or shghtly different aspects of one 
and the same thmg — ^viz Islam Hence it would not be \ery m- 
telhgible in that period to speak of ‘the sciences of Faith’ Faith 
could be (identified with) Knowledge, but it could not Jiave the 
latter In the ages that followed, the genitive relationship became 
admissible On the other hand, the umversal ideality of these 
terms seems to have been pared off m so far as they wore sup- 
posed to dwell in the Muslim world As a result of the latter 
development, an expression like ‘the sciences of Faith’ came to 
mean some ascertainable bodies of Knowledge m that habitat 
Ghazali rearranged the various elements of these interpretations 
into the idea that the ‘sciences of Faith' represented such mtangi- 
ble qualities or functions as Gratitude (to God), Patience, (absti- 
nence from) Pride &c These were not ‘meamngs* to be given to 
the ascertainable bodies of Knowledge m the Muslim world, but 
universals to be derived from their positive contents 

VTII The most important part of the feachmgs of our histo- 
rically rmnded authors is fairly well known What is not so readily 
recognized, however, is that the secondary interests cultivated by 
them (with or without any deliberate and systematic reference to 
the mam currents of their mtellectual activity) must be taken 
into consideration if they arC to have a place m the context of 
Islamic Thought On this principle, Ibn Rushd’s contnbuhon to 
Fiqh (m his Btdayat al-Mujtahtd) and Ibn Taymiyah’s theory of 
Logic must be correlated with the 130 x 1 played by each thinker in 
some other field (of specialization) As far as Ibn Khaldun and 
Shah Waliy Allah are concerned, each has made an issue of the 
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commingling of various elements in his work as a whole It is 
only when light may have been thrown on such marginalta that 
we can hope to treat all these thinkers as a smgle phenomenon 
* (Historicism) wherein we can discern the modalities of the Islamic 
response to the multitudinous force which had found consummate 
expression in the life and work of Ghazali 

It IS not possible here to do mudi more than mdicate how 
our estimate of these thinkers can be revised and enlarged To 
begm with let us revert to the pomt that Ghazali can be consi- 
dered as an Avicenman who took exception (on ultimate ana 
lysis) not so much to the theoretical foundations of the Avicenman 
philosophy as to the absence of emotional identification on the 
part of its founder with the concrete totality of the Islamic scien- 
ces In order to demonstrate how Avicennianism could and should 
have been integrated with the latter sciences Ghazali forced the 
two into juxtaposition m his own work Now, Ibn Rushd’s posi- 
tion can be exnlained m terms of a reaction to GhazSli In order 
to silence all criticism he began exactly where Ghazali thought 
Ibn Sina should have begun — ^namely, from the historical pomt of 
view He sought to correct Ibn Sina’s Tnisrepresentation of Greek 
philosophy to which the latter’s excessive originality and his 
failure to use methods of historical research had led him More- 
over Ibn Rusbd’s own philosophy was fortified with a fuller grasp 
of the Islamic tradition (than the selective or monochiomatic 
vision Ibn Sina had come by through his interpretation of snip 
pets from the Quranic verses) He was a scholar and a pncti 
tioner of Fiqh (which involved a thorough understandmg of the 
legalistic part of the Scrinture and Hadith) In perfect consist- 
ency with the prmcinle of such corrective measures Ibn Rushd s 
mterpretation of the cosmic insights expressed in Qrn became 
much less functional and enthusiastic (than Ibn Sma’s contribu- 
tion to Tafsir) 

Once he had thus depreciated Ibn Sma m order to show that 
Ghazali’s criticism on him did not necessarily apply to Philosophy 
as such Ibn Rushd changed his role — from an apologist to a critic 
(of Ghazali’s own teachings) He did not take lUD much too 
seriously for he thought that the problem of Law had not been 
sufficiently well integrated mto the plan of that work In his own 
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view, one could not make use of the data of Islamic jurisprudence 
in order to deduce therefrom any scheme of the 'sciences of Faith’ 
On the contrary, he thought, the laws which had been accepted 
by the ‘masses’ in the Muslim soaety should be taken as they are 
— ^without their recipients being treated to visions of the universal 
Ideas implicit in them For a popular version of such profound 
matters will amount to charlatanism that may have disastrous 
consequences for the 'masses* 

To the 'popular* category of laws Ibn Rushd opposed the one 
which can have value in proportion to its disinfcrcstedness This 
division involved the rejection of the Ghazahan idea of continuity 
in the realms of value where Fiqh or any other Islamic science 
can he grounded More imoortant than this rejection, however, 
is the fact that it does not brmg Ibn Rushd back to the position 
taken by Ghazali’s predecessors Ibn Rushd does not seem to 
accept the principle that if you criticise me, any person whom I 
might have criticised earlier should find favour with you His 
disagreement with Ghazah does not reconcile him to the concep- 
tion of Law that had been held by the Sufis or the Avicennians 
In this sense, it marks a new development m the history of Isla- 
mic Thought 

As a new development, however, it would seem to have no 
place to belong to The anomalous thmg about it was that it 
could be but was not a contribution to the Islamic sciences It 
attributed preponderant significance and even autonomy to Law, 
but the division of the whole subject mto 'popular’ and disinte- 
rested activity had been conceived from an epistemological rather 
than a juristic point of view 

In this context, one can appreciate the significance of Ibn 
Tayrruyah’s teachings The historiographical tradition that has 
been handed down to us offers little m the nature of an induce- 
ment or justification for the comparison (between Ibn Rushd and 
Ibn Taymiyah) to which we are calling attention This seems to 
imply that, although the latter makes many an explicit reference 
to the former in his writings, Averroism has not had the same 
kind of impact on his mind as had been produced by the w'ritmgs 
of Ghazali and Ibn Sina Plausible as it is, this view of the matter 
needs to be modified m the light of the requirements of a subject 
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like Islamic Thought In relation to that subject, Ibn Rushd and 
Ibn Taymiyah can readily be seen to provide between themselves 
an example of a progression of ideas Of course, their interest m 
the problem of Law is the most important thmg they share m 
common It is with a vengeance that Ibn Taymiyah agrees with Ibn 
Rushd on his classification of the Laws as ‘popular and dism- 
terested However, the one reservation made by him is that these 
two kinds of Law do not have to be assigned to more than 
one society To him, on the contrary* the Muslim world is large 
enough to have both of them 

In other words, Ibn Taymiyah granted that there were two 
legal traditions m the Muslim world which represented a ‘popular’ 
and a disinterested approach to the subject Once again he found 
himself in agreement with Ibn Rushd who thought of the former 
(‘popular ) conception of Law as mdigenous to Islam or charac- 
teristic of it On his reinterpretation, therefore, the ‘popular’ 
legal tradition of the Musbm world could be traced back to the 
Prophet himself, whereas its disinterested counterpart had enter- 
ed upon its tumultuous career m ‘newer’ tunes — viz the Ghaza- 
lian era Ibn Taymiyah assigned an epoch making role to Gha- 
zah m this respect because he looked upon the Ghazahan amal- 
gam of Fiqh (Aristotelian) logic as a scheme that forced Islamic 
jurisprudence out of the channels in which the genial current of 
its essence hitherto had run its course 

Ibn Taymiyah reemployed the Averroesian dichotomy, but he 
transvalued its terms His interpretation of the ‘popular’ legal 
tradition of the Muslim world is one of the greatest contributions 
ever made to Islamic Thought In contradistmction to GhazaU, 
he mamtamed that Fiqh is the ‘saence of Faith* which had its 
own logic (Whereas Ghazali had thought of this expHmtory 
prmoiple as implicit, to Ibn Taymiyah it is explicit and ^clf-con- 
scious) His definition of this autonomous and objective reason 
gives expression to a conviction that Islamic history, which is a 
self-explanatory phenomenon, has a ‘cognitionaV basis The Isla- 
mic ‘cognitions’ are centred m History, their form is synthetical, 
and in essence they are normative If the thought-processes 
which enter mto them do not coniorm io the rules laid down by 
Aristotle, so much the worse for the latter For Islam or any 
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other comparable tradition that is based on Prophecy teaches men 
how to make an alfirmative response to life and the world, where- 
as the Aristotehans tend to pass mto the nothingness with which 
their megalomamac abstractions have already familiarized them 

Ibn Taymiyah had sought to furnish the Muslim mmd with 
a clear idea of what constitutes its own bemg and its character- 
istic mterests Such an idea can be recogmzed to be objective 
only when it is a part of a theory of Civilization In this sense, 
Ibn Khaldun’s philosophy of History and Shah Wahy Allah's 
theory of social development (Irtifaqat) form the necessary com- 
plement to Ibn Taymiyah’s mterpretation of the Islamic Weltan- 
schauung 

As Professor Gibb has pointed out, “the Islamic background 
of Ibn Khaldun’s political philosophy” (pp 166-75 m Stud on 
Ciuilta 0 / Islam see i, note 29) needs to be studied with much 
greater care than traditional or even modem critics would seem 
to have devoted to it The great Arab philosopher of History 
contmues and enlarges the Averroesian method of the naturalistic 
interpretation of thmgs hitherto analysed from the standpomt of 
Theology As he tells us m the introduction to his Muqoddimalvj 
it was his intention to inquire into the 'terrestnaV or natural 
causes of history which it was customary for (many of) his pre- 
decessors to interpret in terms of transcendental causes or ends 
In essence, this hne of mvestigation is comparable to Ibn Rushd’s 
mterpretation of ‘the differences among the Jurists’ (Ikhtilaf al- 
Fuqaha), although the two thinkers remam distinguishable by 
reference to the subject-matter each had to dwell upon Agauv 
Ibn Khaldun follows the Ghazalian method of a super-saentific 
survey of the phenomenology of Islamic Thought He takes all 
(Islamic) ‘knowledge’ for his province But the distmctive 
feature of his comprehension of this subject is that it is traceable 
to the educational methods which had made of traditional Islamic 
scholarship an mtegral part of the mtellectual equipment of an 
author m his time Much of what he knows of the Islamic sciences 
comes by way of ‘analytical’ rather than ‘synthetical’ judgments 
The self-consciousness that is mvolved m the former enables Ibn 
Khaldun to reconcile himself to the diffcrentta of the Islamic cha- 
racter For mstance, he can recognize the Muslim oeoples’ “obli- 
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gallon” to assume a victorious or dominant role (al-Mukallafm 
b’ al-Taghallub) m a manner that would remind one of ‘ the while 
man’s burden” The realism with which he can appropriate thmgs 
of this kind is to be contrasted with Ibn Taymiyah’s idealization 
of those very thmgs Fmally, the educational system whence Ibn 
Khaldun derives his orientation towarik the Islamic sciences also 
symbolizes the decisive victoiy of the humanities in their contest 
with natural science 

For all practical purposes, the teachmgs of the thmkera who 
have been discussed so far have their roots withm the Muslim 
world This does not mean that they had not been exposed to 
influences from any foreign sources Such influences did come, 
but the (Islamic) substrate that was there to receive them was 
strong enough not to be shaken, but strengthened, by them This 
kind of support was not available to Shah Waliy Allah whose con- 
tribution to Islamic Thought is the last personal factor to be in- 
cluded m the present survey In general, Waliy Allah’s theory 
of the Irtifaqat is by no means more exotic than Ibn Khaldun’s 
philosophy of History had been in his time But the former 
thinker belongs to a decadent society which had lost its capacify 
for the assimilation of foreign influences into its own metabolism 
What IS still more signiflcani is the fact that the foreign sources 
whence influences could come to this society had grown and 
prospered m mverse proportion to its weakness It is, therefore, 
a temptmg conclusion that Waliy AllSh’s social and pohtical 
philosophy might have been influenced by the tradition of Natural 
Law t hinking in the contemporary Western world Should it be 
possible for historians m the foreseeable future to demonstrate 
such influences, a Muslim admirer of the theory of Irtifaqat would 
do well not to feel disappomted or antagonized by the discovery 
Indeed, the newly estabbshed connexion will only add to the 
significance and vitality of Wahy Allah’s contribution to Islamic 
Thought However, m the present stage of knowledge, the dis- 
covery may be long in taking shape Its occurrence is bound to 
depend upon careful and thorough-gomg into the modahties 
and directions of the Western impact upon the Muslim mind m 
the eighteenth century Failmg such an enterprise, it remams to 
Wahy Allah’s critics m the mean time to turn to his sources 
within the Muslim world 
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These are not far to seek In most of his writings, Waliy 
Allah refers to numerous authors and hooks An analy&is of all 
such cases can be of the greatest help to us In general, how- 
ever, his Irtifaqat can be related (almost off-hand) each to a 
particular genre or problem of Muslim scholarship Thus, the first 
represents his elaboration of the traditional Muslim belief in the 
common denommator of the Prophetic teachmgs of all times The 
second shows him to have been en rapport with the problem of 
Contract which had been debated by the various schools of Islamic 
jurisprudence Moreover, there is clos^ correspondence between 
his account of the ‘devices’ of this period and some of the classi- 
fied chapters of almost anv standard \\rDTk on Pigh The third 
and the fourth Irtifaq harken back to expositions of the problem of 
Imamat and Khilafat by the jurists, the historians and the philo- 
sophers of the Muslim world 

Within the framework thus constructed from material sup- 
plied by his predecessors, Waliy Allah has mcorporated profound 
value-judgments He makes a clear distmction between those 
‘devices’ which are, and those which are not, capable of umversal 
acceptance by mankmd He is awar(> of the difficulties and 
contradictions that beset pohtical orgamzation m the fourth Irtifaq 
The leader of mankmd in this period Is either a figure-head or a 
despot In the latter case, his rise may be an acf of God — i e an 
event of world historical dimensions and of transmoral significance 
Or his authority may depend on less catastrophic or even consti- 
tutional ‘-devices’ Although m any case it will involve the extinc- 
tion of local sovereignties, it may receive final justification from 
its success in minimizing the destruction of one man’s life by 
another And that would be no mean achievement 

Waby Allah has made use of the tfae^jry of Irtifaqat to explam 
the historical development of the tradition of Prophecy On the 
other hand, this theory is in turn explained by a higher principle — 
namely, the idea of human nature which m essence had been 
derived from Ta?awwuf, but through whose reformulation by 
Waby Allah Tasawwuf had also been criticised for the madequacy 
of its moral orientation Much of Waliy Allah’s criticism on 
Tasawwuf hinged uoon its opposition to the histoncism of the 
scholars of Hadith In upholdmg the latter, Waliy Allah found 
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his vocation as an exponent of Islamic Thought This particular 
subject appeared to him (as it had appeared to Bukhan long ago) 
to be susceptible of a rapprochement between the universalism 
taught by GhazaU and the autoijnosts practised by Ibn Taymiyah 
The articulation of the terms of such a rapprochement formed one 
aspect of the method of Tatbiq mto which Waliy Allah’s mmd had 
found its %vay Another aspect of the same method consisted m 
the vmdication of the Avicennian concept of Causahty The 
(Islamic) humanities now were not only reconcilable to the natu- 
ralistic criterion, but they were also prepared to make use of 
it in their own activity Ever smce Ghazali had attacked Philo- 
sophy, the Age of Eeason had departed In Waliy Allah’s time, 
however, its impetuous successors were prepared to identify them- 
selves with Its fundamental prmciples It took them long to make 
such a concession, for it is only from a position of strength that 
concessions can be made, whereas one moves mto such a position 
by slow degrees 

IK & X The problems of Westernization and ‘the New Mean- 
ings’ have been set forth elsewhere in the present work It may 
here be added, however, that the present writer’s personal opinions 
need not place any restrictions upon the essential requirements of 
a systematic study of Islamic Thought Notwithstandmg his ob- 
jection to Muslim authors’ obsession with the West (which is made 
all the more oppressive by the ignorance and pusillanimity they 
express in their representation of it), he is unwillmg to deny the 
importance of this subject as a part of the recent history of Islamic 
Thought 

Again, although this writer has visualized a situation in which 
the consciousness of the dismtegralion of (Islamic or Democratic) 
Ideals will be a source of Wisdom, he finds it necessary to assume 
that such imaginmgs will not cast a shadow upon a systematic 
study of Islamic Thought Indeed, the exhilarating effects of 
mtellectual activity can change such a study into a positive ex- 
pression of Joy and Hope 
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Following are some of the assertions (made in TF) which 
represent Ghazali’s positive contribution to the problems in hand 

1 Number as such is bound to be odd or even. It makes 
no difference whether one conceived of it as actual or potential 
(Etf, p 21). 

2 The principle of choice between two similar things (which 
appears to be a cognitive function) is implicit in the Will itself 
(P 24) 

3 Space and time must be explained on the same principle 
Empirical data predispose the imagination to anticipate an infinite 
extension in space and time But the clear evidence of reason 
allows the supposition of a body with which space comes to an 
end, and of an event that was preceded by no other event (pp 46ff) 

4 In betngr, a genus that is not accompanied by a difference 
does not exist But it does exist in the mjnd«»a5 a universal 
The universals have no existence without reference to particular 
objects For a universal is only a form under which a manifold 
IS subsumed The apprehension of the umversals is not genen* 
cally different from sense perception If the latter is to be recog- 
nized as an index to the percipient’s imperfection, the same must 
be true of intellectual knowledge In either case, there is depen- 
dence upon an external datum (pp 51, 219, 148) 

5 There is an essential difference betiveen the beginmngless- 
ness and the indestructibility of the world — namely, that the past 
does m some sense enter into hetng, whereas the future is entirely 
outside of it (Hence if an infinite past be denied, the assertion 
would be borne out on a reference to the fact that the present 
determines the supposed infimty of the past by carrying it over 
mto itself On the contrary, if an infimte future be demed, the 
present would afford no clue as to whether the assertion is true, 
or not (pp 54f) 

6 ‘To perish’ means ‘to cease to exist’ It does not mean 
‘to be succeeded by a contrary* (p 62) 

7 That which is done is bound to have been willed — as that 
which IS w^lled is bound to have been knowm (pp 65ff) 
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his vocation as an exponent of Islamic Thought This particular 
subject appeared to him (as it had appeared to Bukhan long ago) 
to be susceptible of a rapprochement between the universahsm 
taught by Ghazali and the axUognosis practised by Ibn Taymiyah. 
The articulation of the terms of such a rapprochement formed one 
aspect of the method of Tatbiq into which Wahy Allah’s mmd had 
found its way Another aspect of the same method consisted m 
the vmdication of the Avicennian concept of Causahty The 
(Islamic) humanities now were not only reconcilable to the natu 
rahstic criterion, but they were also prepared to make use of 
it in their own activity Ever smce Ghazali had attacked Philo* 
sophy, the Age of Reason had departed In Wahy Allah’s time, 
however, its impetuous successors were prepared to identify them- 
selves with its fundamental prmciples It took them long to make 
such a concession, for it is only from a position of strength that 
concessions can be made, whereas one moves mto such a position 
by slow degrees 

IX & X. The problems of Westernization and 'the New Mean- 
ings’ have been set forth elsewhere in the present work It may 
here be added, however, that the present writer’s personal opinions 
need not place any restrictions upon the essential reqiurements of 
a systematic study of Islamic Thought Notwithstandmg his ob- 
jection to Muslim authors' obsession with the West (which is made 
all the more oppressive by the ignorance and pusillanimity they 
express in their representation of it) , he is imwiUmg to deny the 
importance of this subject as a part of the recent history of Islamic 
Thought 

Agam, although this writer has visualized a situation in which 
the consciousness of the dismtegration of (Islamic or Democratic) 
Ideals wiff be a source of Wisdom, he finds it necessary to assume 
that such imaginings iviU not cast a shadow upon a systematic 
study of Islamic Thought Indeed, the exhilaratmg effects of 
mtellectual activity can change such a study mto a positive ex- 
pression of Joy and Hope 
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(See I, note 1) 

Following are some of the assertions (made m TF) which 
represent Ghazali’s positive contribution to the problems in hand 

1 Number as such is bound to be odd or even. It makes 
no difference whether one conceived of it as actual or potential 
(Etf , p 21) 

2 The principle of dioice between two similar things (which 
appears to be a cognitive fimction) is imphcit m the WiU itself 
(P 24) 

3 Space and time must be explamed on the same principle 
Empirical data predispose the imagmation to anticipate an infimte 
extension in space and time But the clear evidence of reason 
allows the supposition of a body with which space comes to an 
end, and of an event that was preceded by no other event (pp 46ff) 

4 In betng, a genus that is not accompamed by a difference 
does not exist But it docs exist in the mind — as a universal 
The universals have no existence without reference to particular 
objects For a universal is only a form under which a manifold 
is subsumed The apprehension of the umversals is not generi* 
cally different from sense-perception If the latter is to be recog- 
nized as an index to the percipient’s imperfection, the same must 
be true of intellectual knowledge In either case, there is depen- 
dence upon an external datum (pp 51, 219, 148) 

5 There is an essential difference between the begmningless- 
ness and the mdestructibihty of the world — namely, that the past 
does in some sense enter mto heinrj, whereas the future is entirely 
outside of it (Hence if an infimte past be denied, the assertion 
would be home out on a reference to the fact that the present 
determines the supposed infinity of the past by carrying it over 
into itself On the contrary, if an infinite future be demed, the 
present would afford no clue as to whether the assertion is true, 
or not (pp 54f) 

6 ‘To perish’ means ‘to cease to exist’ It does not mean 
‘to be succeeded by a contrary’ (p 62) 

7 That hich is done is bound to ha% e been %villed — as that 
which IS willed is bound to have been kno\vn (pp 65fT) 
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8 The contact between the simple and the composite does 
inevitably give rise to plurality (pp 73ff) 

9 The Necessary Being is a necessity of thought But the 
mere idea of it is not sufBcient ground for any quahties to be 
attributed to it Any method, whether theistic or Matenahstic, 
whereby an infinite regress of causes is brought to an end fulfils 
the conceptual demand for a Necessary Bemg (pp 92 112) 

10 Whether positive or negative, no attributes can be des- 
cribed as attributes per se or per cavsam If a red thmg were 
coloured per se, a black thmg could not be described as coloured 
On the other hand if a red thing were coloured per cousam, there 
could be a red thing that was not coloured (pp 97ff) 

11 The knowledge of a multiplicity of things is incompatible 
with the unity of essence Like any other attribute Knowledge 
resides in the essence (not as an effect of the essence), and it 
cannot be identical with the latter (p 43) 

12 Otherness is not determined by the occurrence of an 
attribute to the essence, or by the co existence of the former with 
the latter The definition of that which is one is that the imagina- 
tion cannot affirm and deny the same thing of it at the same time 
(pp 123, 116) 

13 An attribute is other than its subject But the species 
IS not other than the genus It is the genus plus an additional 
factor (p 128) 

14 Like pure non-being that is not the non-existence of any 
thmg existence without quiddity or essence is incomprehensible 
(P 134) 

15 He who beheves m the eternity of body is m consistency 
boimd to deny the existence of the Creator (p 141) 

16 The connection between causes and effects is not neces- 
sary The effect is not produced of necessity by the nature of 
the cause (p 185) 

17 Our experience teaches us to expect the effect when the 
cause begins to operate (p 189) 

18 The development of a thmg means the realization of its 
natural capacities But this process can vary m its duration Deve- 
lonment into ooposite qualities which would reverse the tendencies 
inherent m a thmg is not possible at all (pp 194ff) 
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(See II note 73) 


Proportion or the identity of relation is represented by a 
mathematical formula (A B CD) which mcludes four terms 
Joseph (Intro to Logic, op ctt ) distinguishes it from those argu 
ments in whidi Analogy means resemblance between things — as 
set over against resemblance between resemblance (s) or rclaftoris 
(Such an argument can have only three terms) However, he 
concedes that the latter argument can change into an argument 
from the identity of relation when a four term is supplied— ie 
deduced from the three in the original formulation Such an argu- 
ment (‘A resembles B m certain respects x A exhibits the charac- 
ter V Therefore B will exhibit the character y also’) represents 
Ibn Taymiyah’s conception of Analogy Joseph evaluates such an 
argument as follows 

Has argument from analogy any value’ We must 
remember that the argument rests altogether on a behef that 
the coniunction we observe discovers to us a connexion If 
we definitely tboueht that x and v were irrelevant to one 
another it would be foolish to expect B to exhibit one because 
it exhibited the other But though the argument thus pre- 
sumes a connexion between x and v it makes no pretence of 
showing that 1 / depends on x rather than on some other 
property r in A not shared with A by B There is no elimi- 
nation If however there were anv implicit though not 
formal elimination or again if there were anything knmvn to 
us which seemed to support the hypothesis of a connexion 
between x md v we should attach more weight to the argu- 
ment Hence if the ascertained resemblance between A and 
B IS very great we may think the argument from analogy 
stronger For there must be something m A to account foi 
the presence of y and if v is not connected with x we must 
look for that something m the remaining nature of A hut the 
more we include in x fthe ascertained resemblance) the less 
there is that falls outside it and the fewer therefore the alter- 
natives open to us to account for the presence of y in A 
Still it must be adrmtted that so long as we rely merely on 
this sort of consideration it remams to the end possible that 
V IS unconnected with x and therefore that y will not be found 
in B Of much more weight is the consideration that the 
connexion between x and 1 / implied in the argument is one for 
which our previous knoi\ ledge prepared us It is of some 
importance to realize that a general pnnciple is always m 
A L. 22 
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volved in such an argument, because it has been contended 
(ref to Mill's System of Logic and Bradley’s criticism on it 
in his Principles of Logic) that all inference goes really from 
particulars to particulars There may be phychological pro- 
cesses m Which a tfian’s mind passes direct from A to B, and 
he predicates of the latter what he was predicating of the 
former, without grounding xt on anything recognized to belong 
to them in common . But this is not inference (pp 541-42) 

APPENDIX IV 
(See II, note 75) 

The convertibihty of Qiyas al-5humul and Qiyas al-Tamthil 
does not mean that the circumstances in which the two can profi- 
tably be used may not differ Of the differences thus posited, 
some have been noted by Ibn Taymiyah 

Thus, in the case of the divine Being, both Qiyas ahShumdl 
and Qiyas al-Tamthil are inapplicable But the argument which 
ts applicable in that case is closer to Analogy than it is to 
Demonstration (pp ISQff) 

Again, in so far as the strength or the weakness of QiJrtS 
al-Shumul lies in its umversal premises, this kind of argument 
wo\iId be preferable m those cases m which the universal premiss 
might have been incontrovdrtihly established (on the Revelational 
authority of an infallible teacher) (p 245) 

Reference may here be made to a controversy on the com- 
parative merits of an argument and its initial or final terms ('root' 
or ‘branch’) Ibn Taymiyah says (p 366) that some great thinkers 
(eg Imam al-Haramayn Juwaynl, Ghazali, RazI and Ibn Quda- 
mah) have distinguished |dulosophical inquiries from all other 
sub]ecfs '(eg the Islamic 'sciences' in particular) — in that the 
former are concerned with an argument as such, whereas th^* 
latter are interested in (and therefore venture to attribute value 
to) its ‘root’ and ‘branch’ To this Ibn Taymiyah’s rejoinder is 
twofold First he admits that the distinction between the ‘roots’ 
and ‘branches’ is relative— in the sense that the starting point of 
an argument may become its goal (conclusion), and its goal the 
starting pcnnt (premises) , from different points of view Secondly, 
he points out (p 384) that m many cases, the Logicians’ own 
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speculation falls short of the Aprionsm and disinterestedness 
which are commended by them At any rate, they make use of 
Qjyas al-Gha’ib ‘ala al-Shahid or inference from facts of expe- 
rience (‘root’) to transcendental thmgs (‘branch’) For the four 
instances in which theological judgments are based upon such 
inference, see p 367 


APPENDIX V 
(See II, note 78) 

The points of comparison between Qiyas al-Tamthil and 
Qiyas al-Shumul can be set forth as follows 

Qii/ds aUTamthil 

1 Wme IS an intoxicant and it is forbidden 

2 Nabidh 

(a) IS an intoxicant 

(b) and is therefore forbidden. 
In this argument 

Wine = Asl (root) 

Nabidh = Far‘ (branch) 

Intoxicant = Manat (nexus) 

Forbidden = Hukm (rule) 

al-Mutalabah bi Tathir al-Wasf (al-Manat) fi al-Hukm = a 
a que^ion conpeming the validity of the word ‘therefore’ 
in 2 (b) 

Qiyds aUShumUl 

1 All that intoxicates is forbidden 

2 Nabidh is an intoxicant 

3 Therefore, it is forbidden 
In this argument 

Intoxicant = Middle Term = Manat (in Analogy) 

Nabidh = Minor Term = ‘Branch’ 

Forbidden = Major Term = Hukm (m Analogy) 
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An inquiry concemmg the relation of the Middle and the 

Major Term m (1) = al Mutalabah bi Tathir al-Wasf fi 

al-yukm. 

It must be noted that the word ‘All’ does not occur m the first 
argument, and the word ‘Wine’ in the second In iQiyas al-Tamthil 
the omission (of All ) is made good in that the question that may 
be directed against the word ‘therefore’ is precisely the same thing 
as an ‘inquiry concerning the relation of the Middle and Major 
Term’ in Qiyas al-Shumxil But the omission (of the word ‘Wine’) 
that occurs in Qiyas al-Shumul is absolute and definitive (pp 209, 
349, 354), 

The probative force of the reference to ‘Wme’ m the first 
argument makes it preferable m general (p 121) 

However, the second argument would be preferable if the 
relation between its Middle and Major Term were to be posited 
on indubitable authority— eg Revelation (see II, note 75) 

All that IS true of Analogy is also true of Induction— except 
that in mductive reasoning, the ‘branch’ must represent a whole 
class (p 209) 


APPENDIX VI 
(See II, note 91) 

The Logicians’ criticism (on methods used by the Muslim 
scholars) is directed against the first (Tard St *Aks) and fourth 
(Sabr & Taqsim) method in particular As regards the first Ibn 
Taymiyah tells us (pp 235ff, 12) that there may be instances 
JJ3 whirh Jbe jncommensurnbility of the GSround and the Conse- 
quence (‘rule') may not vitiate the latter (Hence the Logicians’ 
criticism can be turned against themselves) As regards Sabr & 
Taqsun, some of the important points made with regard to it can 
he stated as follows 

(a) It may be objected that the enumeration on which Elimi- 
nation IS to be based may not show whether an attribute belongs 
to a subject under the influence of internal or external causes In 
so far as the implication here is that externally conditioned attri- 
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butes may not be relevant to a causal explanation or to an argu- 
ment from analogy, this objection cannot be upheld For the attri- 
butes of a thing are either genenc or specific, and the former are 
external to it — m the sense that they are specific to a superordmate 
entity (see 11, note 39) . But who would deny that generic attributes 
can be relevant to Explanation or Analogy? 

(b) It may be objected that even if Enumeration is exhaustive, 
the resultant complex of attributes (ue the concrete totahty of a 
subject) may not be broken up mto parts In other words, if A 
possesses the attributes a, b, c, ... z, it may not be possible to 
judge whether a rule is causally determined by a or b, &c , or 
whether it is determined by a + b -J- c, fiic Ibn Taymiyah resolves 
this objection into the problem of the causal connexion between 
the concrete totality of a subject on the one hand and its dijjeren- 
ttae or its generic attributes on the other. (For instance, it may 
be questioned whether man’s bemg is causally deterrmned by 
animality or rationality) For his own part, he thinks it is impos- 
sible to consider that which is proper or pecubar to a subject 
as the cause of its bemg (If man be considered as causally deter- 
nuned by his rationality, he would be what he is by virtue of 
what he is). 

(c) Suppose A and B are two individuals A possesses the 
attributes x and y B possesses x and some other attributes In 
analogical reasoning, It is concluded that B must possess the attri- 
bute y also This mvolves the assumption that if x is given, y 
must follow, in other words, there is a causal connexion behveen 
the two (Cf Joseph see II, note 73) Now it may be objected 
that if "RliTnmntinn has shown 31 to be causally deternuned by ^ (and 
if the other attributes that may be possessed by A have been shown 
to be alienable and therefore accidental), the resulting equation 
X + y = A wiU be too narrow for B to be substituted (m place 
of A) m it For B may possess the complex attributes x -f- V> 
but It already does possess some other attributes (e g fc, t, z) The 
new equation would therefore be xd-y = A = B — (fc-f-t-f-s) 

In concrete terms, this means that Ehmination may probably be 
a self-defeating process, for the residuary factor it helps us to 
identify as the cause may either be too much of an abstraction 
to play that part, or its causal efiSaency may be so localized (Qasir) 
that it may not be transferred to the *branch’. 
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Ibn Taymxyah’s answer to this criticism can be repiesented 
by a distinction he has introduced (p 408) between Luzum (non- 
reaprocating causal relation) and Talazum (reciprocating causal 
relation) The attributes of one and the same subject are related 
among themselves by Talazum, whereas each and all of them are 
related to the concrete tolahty of the subject by Luzum (For 
instance, in the divine Being, the attributes of Knowledge and 
Power have Talazum But it would be false to say that divme 
Knowledge should therefore be considered as the cause of divine 
Power For the cause of Power or Knowledge or any other attri- 
bute that may be is to be found in the divine Being itself) If, 
therefore, in the foregoing illustration, x emerges as the cause of 
y in A, it follows that x and y are related to each other by Talazum, 
and that both of them depend upon A by Luzum Now xf B has r 
hut is not known to have y B has too few (rather than too many) 
L^awazim in comparison with A It is m order to supply this 
deficiency or to redress the balance, that analogical inference is 
necessary 


APPENDIX VII 
(See II, note 94) 

Ibn Taymiyah has examined some of the ‘basic postulates’ 
of Metaphysics at considerable length 

(a) Being The Philosophers divide all being into substance 
and accident (In this scheme, the ten Categories are regrouped 
as substance and non-substance — le accident, under which the 
remauiing nine are placed) Some people have tried to reduce 
all accidents (i e Categories 'with the exception of substance) to 
quality, quantity and relation (p 132) Substance is subdivided 
on the basis of its relations to a subject — into form, matter, body, 
soul and the intellect Metaphysics which is defined as a science 
of thmgs independent of matter both in mmd and tn re, is never- 
theless claimed by them to be the science of all being In so far 
as this phrase includes any being (and therefore those which may 
not be independent of matter) , some people have taken exception 
to it For instance, Ibn Mutahhar Hilli objected that, on this 
interpretation. Metaphysics should concern itself with the most 
particular or accidental thing that ts (p 126) But this objection 
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mism(eiprets the word 'all m the sense of a whole that can be 
divided into parts There is another sense in which ‘all* can 
be applied to a genus which is not divided into species, but finds 
its realization in and through them (This is comparable to a 
question debated by the Grammarians of the Arabic language — 
namely whether the noun and the verb, &c are parts of speech 
or whether they are its species The classical Grammarians take 
the former view the modem, the latter) In this sense it is 
possible to speak of Metaphysics as the science of all being — 
without necessitating that it should treat of all particular things 
that may be 

But if being is to be described as a genus (which is a um- 
versal) it must be recognized that it is only a mental determi- 
nation For a whole (KuH) that is composed of parts does have 
verifiable bemg whereas a umversal (Kulli) that is represented 
by particulars is but a conceptualization of their manifold bemg 
(p 128) 

(b) Composifton The word tarkib is used m vanous senses 
First a body is said to be composed because it has parts which 
(prior to its existence) were separate but which have united 
in it Secondly one speaks of tarkJb in the sense that there 
are two things one of which is fixed m another by an external 
agent but which do not intermingle Thirdly, a composite thing 
may be such that some of its parts might be separable from it or 
from some other parts of it without destroying its character All 
the intelligent people agree that all these senses of tarkib are true 
hut thnt no one of them can be applied to the divine Being In 
contradistinction to these senses the Muslim philosophers (e g the 
Avicennians in particular) have hit upon a new interpretation of 
tarkib They thmk that an entity is composed of 

1 existence and quiddity (Mahiyah) 

2 general and peculiar qualities e g the generic attributes 
and the differentia 

3 and essence and attributes 

Again they consider body as composed of (4) form and matter 
or (5) of indivisible atoms Having thus defined tarkib thev 
condeo'^ed to deny the possib lily of its being attnbuted to the 
divme Being 
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Of these five senses, the last may or may not be considered 
to be true If it is, its bemg inapplicable (to the divine Being) 
\vill not be hard to prove Again, the first, second and fourth 
senses involve arbitrary assumptions They are, therefore, not 
only inapplicable to the divine Being, but also false in themselves 
Lastly, the third is not only false and inapplicable to the divine 
Being, but it also represents a spurious element that has been 
super-imposed upon Philosophy It has no basis in Aristotle or 
in ancient philosophy in general (Its inauthenticity will be borne 
out on a reference to Abu al-Barakat Baghdadi’s Kttab aUMu‘ 
tdbar) Actually, it is one of the notions the Avicennians have 
received from the Mu*ta 2 ilah— without candid acknowledgment, 
and without sufficient discrimination from the teachings of the 
philosophers of antiquity (pp 223fF 313fl ) (According to Saiyid 
Sulayman Nadwi’s introduction to KRM Ibn Taymiyah's appre- 
ciation of Kttfib nl Mu'tabar deserves monographic treatment For 
other references to it m KRM sec po 232, 336, 370 and 463 Also 
SCO S Pines “Abu ahBarakat”, Eney of Ishm, New Edition) 


APPENDIX VIII 
(See III, note 2) 

The Qamixs and the Lisan al-'Arob define the word Ta^biq 
(s V ) as follows 

(a) In Islamic prayer, it means the congruent position of 
some parts (e g the hands) m relation to some other parts (e g 
the thighs) [For instance, Book XII m Simon al-NasfYi is called 
Kitab al-Tatblq in this sense] 

(b) Mutabbiq is the word for a sword that hits a jomt and 
cuts off the limbs 

(c) In relation to ram-beanng clouds Tatbiq means the wide- 
spread character of the rams 

(d) ‘Ibn ‘Abbas asked of Abu Huraj^a the rule about a 
woman divorced three times before the consummation of her 
marriage Abu Hurayra said Her former husband cannot law- 
fully remarry her unless she should have mamed another person 
(and been divorced by him) Ibn ‘Abbas said You have made 
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a Tatblq . By this word he meant the comprehension of the 
way of answering a question” (Ltsdn al-Arah) 

(e) On the authority of Ibn Ma*ruf (Kanz aULughat ) , Lane 
(Lexicon su) gives an additional explanation of Tatblq — ^viz 
as the “making a thmg to suit match tally, conform, correspond, 
nr agree, with another thing” 

(f) In the light of these explanations, one might appreciate 
the proper significance of Waliv Allah’s own interpretation of 
Tatbiq which deserves to be reproduced m full 

FROM WALIY ALLAH DIHLAWI TO EFENDI ISMA'IL 
B ‘ABD ALLAH AL*RtJMI I have received your letter 
■wherein you make enaumes concerning the doctrines of Wah- 
dat al-Wu]ud or the Unity of Berne (as expounded by Ibn 
*ArabI) and Wahdat at*Shuhud or the Umty of Appearance 
(as expounded by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhmdi) You aslc me 
whether it would be possible to effect a Tatblq between the 
t^vo Now you must know that in every age a certain 
number of men receive and possess a certain science that is 
their share out of the benefits of divine Mercy Consider 
the early history of this blessed (Muslim) community— i e 
the history of those times when the sciences of the Shar* and 
the methods of Adah had not been reduced to a definite form, 
when m fact not much thought had been devoted to such pro- 
blems and when, accordingly, God’s inspiration came down 
to the blessed community m the form of one science after 
another Now m our own t«mes, our share out of the 
benefits of divine Mercy is that all the sciences (rational tra- 
ditional and esoteric) of the blessed Muslim community have 
been brought together ^\^thm our hearts in such \vise that 
one of them fits in with another and the discrepancy that used 
to hold them anart wears out and the teachmgs of each 
science are esfaWxshed rn its proper p7rce So this rs the pnn- 
ciple that npplies to sudi sciences as Fiqh, Kalam Tasawwuf, 
&c You must know that the activity of apprehending the 
Truth is hke a vast ocean which never had a beginning, 
and which never will come to an end Those who seek after 
the Truth are like tiny birds which drink out of the ocean 
only as much as will satisfy their thirst When these investi- 
gators come back to describe the Perfection or the Beauty 
With which their investigations ha\e acquainted them, what 
each one may ha\e to say is only one of many perfections or 
beauties Those who hear these descriptions soon split up 
into different classes Some know what a certain part of 
the descnption points to Hence they assign to each part its 
proper place, and lend credence to the descnption as a whole 
A.L.23 
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Some other hearers are bewildered by the diversity of expres- 
sions and the multiplicity of significations It is not possible 
for them to forge ahead through such diversity — towards a 
sphere where diversities and contradictions do not exist Such 
^ people must always labour under bewilderment 

Waliy Allah explains this whole situation to the experience of a 
group of blind men each one of whom (upon his first acquaintance 
with a tree) came out ivith his own description which in fact 
referred to only one of the many qualities of a tree Then came 
a man who possessed sound vision 

He said Your words are true m so far as they refer to 
somethmg that does exist but in so far as each one of you 
thinks that he has given an exhaustive description, you are 
wrong Then this man reapplied each description only to the 
thing to which it was applicable Finally, as regards those 
people who bring together the external as well as the internal 
aspects of Knowledge sometunes their intuitions are correct, 
as also sometimes m their interpretations of the words of their 
predecessors they may be mistaken But this does not vitiate 
their understanding of God nor does it detract from their 
merit For after all the interpretation of words is (qua a 
certam kind of Ijtihld) extraneous to intuition (Kashf) itself 
(See Tafhtmdt n, 216 fl) 

Further on m this letter (pp 218f ) , Waliy Allah gives his own 
explanation of the doctrines of Wahdat al-Wujud and Wahdat al» 
Shuhud He does so from two different pomts of view — ^viz the 
ethical and the ontological From the former point of view, 
Wahdat al-Wujud tends to obliterate the distinction between Good 
and Evil, whereas the doctrine of Wahdat al Shuhud seeks to 
evolve a higher synthesis between (i) the concept of the distinc 
tion between Good and Evil, and (u) the concept of some basic 
sumisTiftes betn^een ihes^y prjncjpJes Erewe the rw/filrgycaJ 
point of view, Wahdat aI«Wujud postulates Bemg as an inseparable, 
generic attribute of the Eternal and the temporal thmgs alike, 
■whereas in Wahdat al-Shuhfid, Bemg is not an inseoarable attri- 
bute of the temporal thmgs, which could therefore not-be at a 
certam time (le before Creation) 

On Wahy Allah’s simtle of the tiny birds and the ocean, cf 
the story of Moses and Kha^ir jn SB (ili 44) Also see A J 
Wensmek, “al-Khadir”, (Shorter) Ency of Islam 
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On the sttnile of the tree and the bhnd men, c£ Ghazali’s 
description (m lUD) of how some blmd men represented to them- 
selves the shape of an elephant To the latter simile a reference 
IS made by T W Rhys Davids “Does al-Ghazali use an Indian 
metaphor’” (JRAS, London 1911, pp 200f ) 


APPENDIX IX 
(See III, note 36) 

Perhaps a student of Islamic ethics %vouId find it most instruc- 
tive to analyse the differences among the various mterpretations 
of the Mean m the Muslim world Let us explam Wahy Allah's 
mterpretation m comparison with two other — viz the Quramc 
and the Ghazalian 

(a) The Quranic Doctnnc 0 / the Mean In 85 4-6 it is said 
“We have mdeed created man m the best of moulds Then do 
We abase him (to be) the lowest of the low— Except such as 
beheve and do righteous deeds” These verses speak of two 
extreme positions m very clear terms But the question is 
whether the class in whose case an exception is made stands m 
the middle, or whether it contmues to occupy the highest position 
Perhaps the latter explanation is to be preferred But that would 
point to the conclusion that (in the present case) there is no 
Mean 

This may be contrasted with 35 32, “Then We have given the 
Beak hr mhantsace fa such al cur servants as have chosen 
But there are among them some who wrong their o^vn souls, some 
who follow a middle course, and some who are, by God’s leave, 
foremost m good deeds, that is the highest Grace” These verses 
do speak of a ‘middle course’ But they attribute excellence 
(Virtue) or ‘the highest Grace’ to one of the two extreme posi- 
tions, which shows that the thing describable here as the Mean 
is only a tolerable thing 

From these two illustrations it may be concluded that Qrn 
opposes Good to Evil, placing the Mean somewhere above the 
middle (if not exactly on top) of the Ime that goes up from the 
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latter to the former. This interpretation is supported by those 
verses which divide all Ways into one that is straight and others 
which are devious (16 9), or which speak of the Mean (5 92 or 
2.38) in the mathematical or positive sense of the term 

In spite of this evidence, however, it would be wrong to sug. 
gest that Dichotomy represents the only method used in the 
Quraiuc classifications, and that the Dialectical movement of moral 
ideas IS completely foreign to them Let us take some other 
illustrations In 2 143 it is said ‘ Thus We have appointed you 
a middle nation, that ye may be witnesses against mankind, and 
that the messenger (Muhammad) may be a %vitness against you”. 
It IS to be noted here that the word ‘against’ is not a good trans- 
lation of the Arabic preposition ‘ala, for the latter may also imply 
general supervision, without there being any conflict or contrariety 
between the parties concerned On this interpretation it would 
be possible to argue that the Mean described in this verse is logi- 
cally prior to the upper end which continues or extra-polates its 
function 

Another illustration wiU make the point clear, hi 13 17 it is 
said "He sends dovm water from the skies, and the channels 
flow, each accordmg to its measure but the torrent bears away 
the foam that mounts up to the surface Even so, from that (ore) 
which they heat in the fire, to make ornaments or utensils there- 
with, there is a scum hkewise Thus doth God (by parables) 
show forth Truth and Vanity For the scum disappears like froth 
cast out, while that which is for the good of mankind remams on 
the earth Thus doth God set forth parables”. Here the emergent 
Mean is agam logically prior to the extreme of excess m the sense 
that it is the iinal cause of the movement attributed to the latter. 

In the light of these (latter) illustrations, it is possible to 
define the Quranic conception of the Mean as follows — Namely, 
that the Holy Book invariably represents the Mean to be generically 
different from the lower extreme As regards its relation to the 
upper extreme, on the other hand, all depends on whe’’her the 
latter constitutes it, or vice versa If it is a by-product of the 
upper term, its own character must be insignificant, and its value 
c6rrespondmgly low For it pomts to the degradation of its princi- 
ple On the contrary, if if is real and effective enough to generate 
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the upper and from its own being, excellence (Virtue) must be 
attributed to it m its own right. 

(b) The Ghazahaii Interpretatton. There is a passage m lUD 
in which Ghazah says:— 


J3U . r-^. 


^ J» W;» ipj! 

^Cuil ^ 2^LL( fclUi U « ■iii!ft>»M.^ill*i»M JbkL^t 

J lu:^ V* Ji rt >y j ^\»j U:^ 
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The Mean is the most desirable thing in all cases ...Both 
the extreme positions between which a moderate quality or 
thing IS to be placed must be condemned . .The pomts wo 
had to make m favour of Hunger may perchance lead to the 
assumption that excess with regard to this quality is desirable 
By no means (will that be a true assumption) .... It is of the 
mysterious essence of the wise methods of tne Shari'ah that 
its laws over-emphasise a prohibition if that which is prohi- 
bited be an unwholesome thing of such character as would 
make it extremely attractive to human nature From this 
over-emphasis ignorant men imagme that they are required 
lo counter their natural inchnafions with as much vigour as 
they can bnng to bear upon the task But those who possess 
knowledge can see m this ca^e that they are required to aim 
at the Mean. In so far as man is by nature mclmed to take 
his fill (when he eats), it is proper that the Law should ex- 
press itself in favour of excessive Hunger — so that Law would 
repel while Nature impelled a man, and from the conflict of 
these two would Equilibrium arise. 


Ghazall’s conception of the conflict that leads to the emeigence 
of the Mean is purely Dialectical. The substance of tin's mter- 
pretation of the Laws may be imacceptable to classical Fiqh, but 
the mode of conception it employs is not unknown to the latter. 
Accordmg to Tabari (Commenfary on 2.70), several (sub- 
Prophetic) traditions (Khabar) explain the exacting nature of the 
Commandment addressed to Bani Isra’il (concemmg the sacrifice 
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of a cow) as proportioned to the inquisitiveness their insolence 
and undutifulness led them to display (cf HAB i, 91) On this 
view, the Mean would have been reaUzed if the persons concerned 
had sacrificed a cow without much ado 

(c) Wally Allah’s Conception of the Mean From what we 
had to say in explanation of Ta^biq as his method it can be seen 
that the Mean ought to represent a Dialectical pnnciple or force 
in the Wahy Allahi system In this sense, therefore, he is m agree- 
ment with Ghazali On the particular question of TarafFuh, how- 
ever, he would seem to have placed himself under an obligation 
to take a more serious view of the rejection of Taraffuh In 
the problem considered by Ghazab, ignorance’ characterizes the 
attitude of a man who thinks that the natural desire for food can 
and ought to he suppressed m order to make a man religious In 
the case of Taraffuh, on the contrary, barbarism would be the 
attitude that corresponds to ‘ignorance’ For the tendency towards 
Taraffuh is not the expression of natural Appetite, but the 
consummation of the best and the noblest forces or elements of 
human character 

As regards the relation between the last two interpretations 
and the Quranic conception of the Mean, it should be noted that 
the Holy Booh sneaks of qualities or principles (Good and Evil) 
which are different m kind, and m whose case therefore one can- 
not easily deduce the common factor from their own substance 
In the Ghazalian or Wahy Allahi interpretation, on the contrary, 
the opposite factors are of the same substance Hence the variation 
of their degrees leads to the Mean which partakes of the substance 
of both of them at once 

For Wahy Allah’s remarks on Taraffuh, see Budur 55f and 
HAB 1 , 52 ct passim 


APPENDIX X 
(See ni, note 47) 

Waliy Allah’s description of the pohtical offices can here be 
presented (m extremely brief fiishion) as follows — 
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(a) The Judge 

In general, a judge must be guided by the following umversal 
prmciples of judicial activity — 

First, he who receives a benefit must be prepared to incur the 
liabilities it entails 

Secondly, between two parties to a contract or transaction, 
each and every condition attached to the same is binding, and 
each and every mterpretation placed upon it by the parties is 
relevant But if there is no evidence as to conditions having be^n 
attached, or to interpretations having been worked out, a parti- 
cular contract follows those customary or conventional rules 
which govern all contracts 

Thirdly, between two parties to a contract, all benefits sought 
to accrue in favour of a persons must be made to accrue m his 
favour, and all obligations accented by a person must be caused 
to devolve upon him 

Fourthly, if the two parties to a dispute were related to eadi 
other as members of a family or as parties to a con+ract or as 
partners m a certam activity, then m the event of the judge’s 
inability to determine their respective claims, it is necessary to 
terminate (by means of a judicial decree) the relations existing 
between them prior to the dispute 

Fifthly, the methods of mterpretmg admissions, claims and all 
kmds of evidence must follow the ‘Urf or the prevailmg standards 
of mternretation Ambiguous expressions must be reduced to an 
explicit and definite form — ^unless it appeared from the circumstan- 
ces of a case that such a process would assign unwarranted mean- 
ings to those expressions (B«dur 76£) 

(b) The Police Force 

The police is entrusted with the task of executing or applying 
the sanctions (Istifa’ al Hadd) only when it has been proved that 
a crime has been committed by a person or persons If there is 
only a possibility or likelihood that it is going to be committed, 
sanctions cannot be applied All that can be done in such a 
situation is that the police wmuld take precautionary measures— 
e g rendering a person unsuccessful m committmg or tmwillmg or 
unable to commit an intended or anticipated crime 
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, (c) The Magtsirate 

This IS perhaps a problematical translation of Waliy Allah’s 
terms Mutawalli and Naqlb At any rate, the office mcludes the 
following functions — 

First, the demarcation of boundaries and the construction of 
out-posts at convenient or suitable places, 

Secondly, the organization of the market places, 

Thirdly, the construction of bridges and the collection of tolls 
Fourthly, arrangements for the marriage of orphans and for 
the custody of their property, 

Fifthly, distribution of charitable gifts among the poor and 
the needy, 

Sixthly, distribution of proper shares among those who inherit 
from a deceased person. 

Seventhly, collection of information about those livmg in a 
city and the preparation of the response to those communications 
which may be addressed to the community as a whole. 

Eighthly, collection of receipts and payment of dues m the 
name of the whole community (Budtir 83) 

(d) The Commander of the Armed Forces 
Wherever men live together m large numbers, their relations 
come to be exacerbated by mutual rivalries and animosities As 
a result, large and well-organized groups of men sometimes begm 
to take strong and concerted action to redress their own grievan 
ces Allowed to go imchallenged, such a thmg may annihilate the 
whole organization of civic life For such a crisis would be too 
big and far-flung for a judge to handle On the other hand, its 
vyilftnt tejectj/OT. the {<x of all 

disputes would also make it impossible for the nohce to intervene 
Therefore, the City organized a third force to defend it at the 
tune of such a crisis This was a standing corps of strong and well- 
tramed men In some cases, this device proceeded on the basis 
of a Standard (Sunnah) m which the citizens reposed implicit 
faith In some other cases, it arose as the secondary effect of the 
general submission (by the citizens) to the authority of a person 
who excelled m the art of warfare by virtue of his courage and 
wisdom (Budur 72) 
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In addition to the problem of the recruitment and maintenance 
of the forces under his command, the Commander of the Armed 
Forces has a twofold function to perform First, in times of peace, 
it IS his duty to appoint spies who will inform him of what happens 
in various parts of the city, and as to whether the spies of an 
unfriendly city are at work in it Secondly, at times when peace 
and security may be disturbed or threatened, it is necessary that 
the Commander must realize what exactly he aims at through 
military measures He must determine whether he is going to 
lead his forces — 

(i) against certain felonious persons or groups in the city, 

(u) or with a view to vindicating or reasserting the authority 
of the city; 

(ill) or m order to retrieve certain property or lands posses- 
sed by force, 

(iv) or to wm back the confidence and allegiance of some 
terrorized subjects, 

(v) or to destroy dangerous criminals, or to crush their 
strength and spirits by means of captivating them, or 
confiscatmg their possessions, or decimatmg their leaders 

Military operations ought not to follow one and the same pattern 
in all these cases For instance, if (iii) is the object of military 
operations in a certain case, the Commander should try to avoid 
bloodshed as far as possible (Budwr 79ff ) 

(e) Religious or Moral InatmcUon 

A city found it imnerative to counteract the evil influences 
of selfish desires and depraved tendencies which lead many a 
person to oppose that which is right The way to get rid of such 
tendencies and desires could be shown by means of persuasive 
exhortations or stem warnings The teachers of mankind under- 
took to show the W^y 'ind taught men to aim at the right ordermg 
of family relations and of contractual dealings and social inter- 
course 

It is necessary that such teachers should possess some kind 
of excellence (Tafawwuq) — eg superb religiosity, or profound 
knowledge, or some exceptional quality which is seldom (if ever) 
possessed by other persons (Budfir 81f ) . 

A L, 24 
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